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ABSTRACT 


\ 

Three  demonstration  projects  were  conducted  to 
determine  if  worker  attitudes  toward  and  participation  in  employer- 
cr  union-sponsored  tuition  assistance   ?TA)   programs  could  be 
favorably  influenced  by  information  dissemination,  counseling,  and 
links  to  area  educational  institutions.  Model  I  consisted  only  of 
information  dissemination  about  the  availability  of  lA;  Model  II 
(which  was  net  completed)  added  counseling  on  site;  and  Model  III 
consisted  of  all  three  variables.  The  research  design  involved 
sampling  random  cross  sections  of  workers  before  and  after  the 
introduction  and  operation  of  a  model  program  at  the  sites.  The  data 
collected  showed  that  the  model  interventions  had  significant 
positive  impacts  on  workers"  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
tuition  aid  henefit  and  how  to  use  it,  on  the  delivery  of  information 
to  workers,  and  on  workers*  attitudes  toward  education,  training,  and 
their  companies  and  unions.  The  demonstration  projects  also 
encouraged  labor-management-educaticn  cooperation  and  fostered 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  TA  benefit.  Recommendations 
include  that  employers  and  unions  provide  information  and  counseling 
about  TA  to  their  employees/members:  that  they  cooperate  more  with 
educational  institutions  to  provide  education  meeting  worker  needs; 
that  changes  in  the  administration  of  TA  plans  be  made;  and  that 
further  research,  including  longitudinal  studies  and  case  studies,  be 
done.  (KC) 
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FOREWORD 


In  May  1979,  a  set  of  three  experiments  were  begun  at  workplaces  in 
Pomona,  California;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Hartford,  Connecticut.  These 
experiments  were  farr.il iarly  known  as  "the  Demonstrations'*.    For  13  months 
there  were  demonstrated  at  these  sites  a  variety  of  low  cost,  graduated 
approaches  to  addressing  conditions  that  workers  report  act  as  barriers  to 
their  fuller  use  of  tuition  aid  plans  and  their  greater  participation  in 
voluntary  education  and  training  programs.    This  is  the  report  on  "the 
Demonstrations".  .  .a  report  on  their  purposes,  their  structures,  and 
their  effects  on  the  adult  workers  and  the  institutions  that  participated. 

The  demonstration  projects  were  a  key  element  of  Phase  II  of  a  "Study 
of  the  Use  of  Education  and  Training  Funds  in  the  Private  Sector."  This 
National  Institute  of  Education  contracted-for  study  (Contract  Number 
400-76-0125)  was  let  in  1976  to  the  then  National  Manpower  Institute. 

Phase  I  of  this  study  ran  from  September  1976  to  January  1978.  Called 
the  Tuition  Aid  Project,  Phase  I  involved  a  nationwide  survey  of  negotiated 
tuition  aid  plan  sponsors  and  users  to:    (1)  ascertain  the  characteristics 
and  prevalence  of  negotiated  tuition  aid  plans  in  the  private  sector;  (2) 
expand  the  extant  knowledge  base  regarding  how  the  negotiated  tuition  aid 
resource  is  perceived  by  company  and  union  officials  and  workers;  and  (3) 
fathom  the  enigma  in  the  prevailing  circumstance  of  a  three  to  four  percent  ' 
rate  of  utilization  of  tuition  aid  plans  nationally.    Results  from  Phase  I  were 
presented  in  the  study  report.  An  Untapped  Resource:    Negotiated  Tuition  Aid 
in  the  Private  Sector. 

Phase  II  which  was  called  the  Worker  Education  and  Training  Policies 
Project  began  in  July  1978,  concluding  on  September  30,  1980.    The  * • 

initial  design  for  Phase  II  called  principally  for  a  testing  of  the 
feasibility  of  alternative  approaches  to  eliminating  reported  barriers  to 
negotiated  tuition  aid  plan  use  in  workplace  settings.    While  this  remained 
a  cornerstone  task  of  Phase  II,  the  National  Institute  of  Education  saw  need  ' 
and  purpose  in  significantly  enhancing  the  policy  research  and  developnjent 
aspects  of  the  study.    The  ultimate  design  of  Phase  II,  which  was  shaped 
substantially  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1978,  contained  several 
distinct  elements.    As  context  to  the  discussion  of  "the  Demonstrations" 
which  follows,  the  several  other  elements  of  Phase  II  are  outlined  below. 

0   Re^trospective  case  studies  were  made  of  the  tuition  assistance 
programs  of  Kimberly-ulark  Corporation  and  Polaroid  Corporation  and  of 
the  Education  Fund  of  District  Council  #37  of  the  American  Federation  of  • 
State  County  and  Municipal  Employees.    Separate  case  study  reports  were 
released  focusing  on  the  factors  which  appear  to  [account  for  the  high 
level  of  employee  satisfaction  with  and  use  of  these  programs.    A  policy 
oriented  summary  and  analysis  report  on  these  case  studies' was  also 


developed.    These  studies  were  completed  and  published  in  November  and 
December  1979.    The  experience  of  the  programs  studied  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  top  level  commi tment  to  employee  participation  in  the  plans  on  an 
equitable  basis,  prepayment  to  offset  disincentives  particularly  to  lower 
income  employees,  continuous  publicityand  communication  of  information 
about  the  plan  through  print  and  visual  media,  and  the  availability  of 
educational  and  career  advisement  services. 

0   Development  of  a  policy  book,  Worklife  Transitions:    The  Learning 
Connection.    This  policy  oriented  book  provides  an  analysis  of  majdr 
trends  and  dynamics  in  the  economy  and  society  that  "commend  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  worklife  education  and  training  opportunity  structure,,  and  it 
sets  out  over  50  recommendations  for  private  and  public  policy  makers  aimed 
at  more  effectively  engaging  our  human  resource.    The  book  was  developed 
in  close  collaboration  with  members  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  WETPP   composed  of  representatives'  from  labor  uniofjs,  industry  and 
higher  education  institutions  and  associations, 

0   A  group  of  prominent  Americans  was  convened  and  supported  in  the 
development  of  a  report  on  worker  education  and  training  policy  for  the 
1980' s.    The  group  consisted  of  16  prominent  industry,  labor,  civil  rights, 
education  and  government  figures  and  was  chaired  by  Willard  Wirtz.  The 
23  page  report  examined  forces  in  the  economy  and  the  social  order  commending 
broader  opportunity  for  the  intermixing  work  and  learning  in  the  adult 
years,  and  set  forth  a  set  of  four  thrusts  for  private  and  public  policy 
attention.    "Adult  Learning  and  the  American  Worker",  the  report  of  the 
National  Panel  on  Worker  Education  and  Training  Policy  will  be  published  in 
October,  1980. 

0    Fourteen  research  papers  were  commissioned  as  background  material 
for  the  policy  volume.    These  papers  included  10  that  were  determined  to 
be  of  a  quality  and  importance  to  be  published  in  a  policy  research  mono- 
graph series.    Among  the  issues  considered  in' these  papers  were:    (1)  the 
patterns  of  adult  participation  in  education  and  training;  (2)  the  likely 
look  of  adult  enrollments  in  education  during  the  1980's  including  projec- 
tions of  racial,  age,  sex,  education  and  income  level  patterns;  (3)  the  ' 
education  and  training  opportunity  structure  within  industry  for  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers  and  the  present  conundrums  in  public  and  private 
pension,  retirement  and  riRD  policies  affecting  this  population;  (^)  major 
forms  of  alternative  work  patterns  (flex-time,'  permanent  part-time,  com- 
pressed work  week,  reduced  work  week)  and  their  differing  implications  for 
broadened  worklife  education  opportunity;  (5)  the  role  education  and 
training  has  played  in  the  various  "active  manpower  policies"  operating 
on  the^ Continent  and  what  a  heightened  emphasis  on  education  and  training 
could  mean  for  countercylical  employment  and  training  policies  in  the  U.S.; 
(6)  barriers  to  adult  use  of  the  major  public  student  assistance  sources  - 
why  these  should  and  how  they  can  be  eliminated;  (7)  the  roles  exercised 
by  labor  unions  historically  in  the  delivery  of  education  and  training 
opportunities,  in  advocating  for  enhanced  public  education  opportunity  and 
irridenta  and  progress  in  their  current  relations  with  post-secondary  educa- 
tion institutions;    (8)  the  nature  of  post-secondary  education's  response 


to  the  adult  learners  (9)  the  sources  of  education  and  training  opportunity 
in  the  United  States  including  numbers  enrolled  and  types  of  educational 
services  provided  by  industry,  labor,  community  based  organizations,  civic 
and  professional  associations,  government,  etc;  (10)  the  role  of  employer 
provided  training  in  the  U-S,  including  estimates  of  the  extent  of  training, 
new  challenges  for  employer  training  and  problems  with  and  needs  for  fetter 
measurement  of  it;  (11)  the  structure  and  implications  of  electronic 
publishing  and  the  telecommunications  revolution  including  key  social 
policy  questions;  (12)  values  and  attitudes  toward  work  and  education  held 
by  blue  collar  workers  as  reported  in  the  sociological  and  anthropological 
literatures;  (13)  and,  in  no  sense  least,  the  experience  and  present  picture 
of  education  and  training  opportunity  for  working  women  and  the  demographic, 
economic  and  social  environment  impacting  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
pirik  collar  workers.  .  .the  80%  of  working  women, 

0    A  15  minute  slide-tape  program  "Worker  Education:    New  Energy  for 
the  1980' s"  and  a  comparison  action  guide  titled,  Making  Tuition  Aid  Work 
for  You,  were  developed  in  1980.    This  slide-tape  program  sets  forth  the 
views  of  prominent  industry,  labor  and  education  officials  and  of  workers  on 
the  value  to  the  enterprise  and  the  individual  of  worker  education,  and 
the  role  tgition  aid  programs  can  play  in  enlarging  working  class  adult 
opportunities  to  participate  in  education  and  training.    This  program  was 
designed  for  showing  at  employee  orientations ,  union  membership  meetings, 
and  in  proverbial  boardrooms.    The  action  manual  develops  the  key  points 
raised  in  the  slide  tape  program,  provides  answers  to  questions  frequently 
asked  about  tuition  aid,  and  offers  one  of  many  possible  models  for  a 
tuition  aid  program  .  .  .one  that  incorporates  the  lessons  learned  by  NIWL 
from  our  study  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  tuition  aid  plans  and  employ- 
ment environments. 

0   Three  Regional  Dialogues  on  Worklife  Education  and  a  National  Invita- 
tional Conference  on  Worklife  Education  were  conducted  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1980.    The  Regional  Dialogues, whicb  were  held  in  Berkeley,  California, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  Boston,  Massachusetts, were  co-sponsored  by  25 
unions, businesses,  education  and  trade  associations.    Some  60  innovative 
programs  targeted  on  expanding  adult  worker  education,  training  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  were  presented  at  these  dialogues.    Over  350  practi- 
tioners from  education,  industry,  labor  and  local  and  state  governments 
participated.'   The  National  Invitational  Conference  on  Worklife  Education, 
which  shared  with  the  Dialogues  the  purpose  of  disseminating  project  learnings, 
had  the  additional  purpose   of  vetting  the  50  plus  recommendations  for 
policy  action  contained  in  the  policy  book  mentioned  above  and  engaging  a 
wider  audience  of  policy  makers  in  consideration  of  the  importance  and 
value  to  national  ends  of  broadened  worklife  education  opportunity  for 
working  adults.    One  hundred  leaders  from  the  essential  sectors  participated 
in  this  conference.    That  conference  was  followed  by  a  briefing  of  repre- 
sentatives of  government  agencies,  which  briefing  was  designed  to  encourage 
fuller  inter-agency  collaboration  on  educational  research  matters. 

0   A  reanalysis  of  the  data  collected  from  the  1976-77  surveys  of 
company  and  union  officials  and  of  the  approximately  1000  blue  collar  workers 
was  conducted  as  well.    This  reanalysis  involved:    (1)  assessing  the  factors 
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affecting  workers  use  of  tuition  aid  plans  to  determine  the  prograrnnatic 
or  policy  relevance  of  these  factors  and  then  performing  analyses  of  the 
relative  effects  of  thes?  select  factors  on  participation  rates  and 
barrier  perceptions;  and  (2)  assessing  the  independent  and  interactional 
effects  of  attitudes  and  Structural  conditions  on  perceived  barriers  and  on 
participation  rates  for  all  workers  and  for  subgroups  of  workers,  e.g., 
women  and  minority,  workers-    These  analyses  were  performed  and  reported  in 
two  technical  papers  and  in  summary  form  in  a  number  of  short  Institute 
papers  and  journal  iirticles. 

The  prepara-tion  of  intensive  case  studies  of  highly  subscribed  tuition 
aid  plans.  .  .the  reanalyses  of  the  Phase  I  survey  data  to  discern  what 
factors  most  critically  affect  the  participation  in  education  and  training 
of  key  groups  of  workers;  .  .a  policy  development  initiative  concerned  to 
inform  publfc  and  private  sector  decision  makers  about  issues  involved  in 
enlarging  the  education  and  training  opportunity  structure  for  working 
Americans.  .  .the  surfacing  and  consideration  of  policy  issues  through  ~' 
Regional' and  national  conferences  and  other  dissemination  activities.  .  . 
development  and  dissemination  of  action  guides  for  tuition  aid  plan  admini- 
strators, negotiators  and  users.  .  .and  the  development  and  operation  of 
workplace  based  demonstration  projects.  .  .these  then  were  the  central 
elements,  the  stuff  of  the  Worker  Education  and  Training  Policies  Project. 

It  is  to  the  last  of  these,  the  demonstration  projects,  that  we  turn. 
First,  though,  there  is  need  and  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  special  con- 
tributions of  several  individuals  In  Washington,*  DC  and  at  the  demonstration 
sites  who  were  instrumental  to  the  successful  commencement  and/or  completion 
of  "the  Demonstrations". 

Many  members  of  the  National  Advisory  Corranittee  to  the  Worker  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Policies  Project  made  special  efforts  to  assist  the 
project  staff  in  identifying  and  securing  demonstration  project  sites.  Three 
members  whose  efforts  cannot  escape  notice  were  Mr.  Reese  Hammond,  Director 
of  Education  and  Research,  International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers,  Mr. 
John  Kulstad,  Education  Director,  Corrmunications  Workers  of  America,  and  Dr. 
Russell  Farnen,  Project  Director  and  Professor  of  Political  Science  at 
Empire  State  College.    The  Project's  success  in  gaining  access  to  the  Model 
1  site,  the  General  Telephone  Company  of  California  facilities  in  Pomona, 
California, Sras  in  no  small  part  the  result  of  John  Kulstad^s  efforts. 
Ree^se  Hairmond  used  his  offices  in  the  project's  behalf  on  many  occasions 
and  actively  participated  in  steward  training  sessions  to  gain  local  pro- 
ject start-up  approval  with  Local  18  of  the  International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers  and  to  retain  leadership  support  for  the  project  well  beyond 
what  it  would  otherwise  have  been.    Russell  Farnen  contributed  many  hours 
to  the  exploration  of  possible  sites  in  New  York  State  throunh  the  extensive 
Empire  State  network  of  industry  and  union  contacts.    Their  contributions 
considered  alone  are  sufficient  testimony  to  the  value  of  an  advisory 
committee.    And,  their  contributions  and  those  of  other  members  of  the 
committee  were  in  no  sense  confined  to  the  demonstration  projects. 
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At  the  demonstration  project  sites  there weremany  individuals  in 
management,  labor  unions  and  education  institutions  who  contributed  in 
essential  ways  to  the  testing  of  the  model  programs.    The  thre^  indivi- 
duals with  whom  the  project  worked  most  closely  over  the  13  mohth  period 
were  the  site  coordinators:    in  California,  Mr.  Joel  Clifton,  ^  senior  PBX 
installer  with  General  Telephone  Company  of  California;  Mr.  Chuck  Rinehart, 
a  staff  representative  with  the  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee  serving  the 
membership  of  Local  18  of  the  lUOE  in  Ohio;  and  in  Connecticut  at  the 
Model  III  sltRMs.  Claire  Nolin,  who  as  a  result  of  her  accomplishments  as 
site  coordinator,  became  a  fulltime  employee  of  the  State  Government  in 
July,  1980.    While  more  is  said  of  the  roles  of  the^e  individuals  in  the 
case  studies  that  follow,  let  it  be  noted  here  that  the  association  with 
these  dedicated  people  was  a  richly  rewarding  expedience  for  the  NIWL 
project  staff. 

Other  individuals  at  the  California  and  Connecticut  sites  who  played 
special  roles  in  sharing  the  lessons  and  excitement  of  the  respective  pro- 
jects as  well  as  exercising  central  positions  in  the  local  functioning  of 
the  projects  include:    (in  California)  Ms.  Jan  Stancer,  Training  Specialist, 
G.T.C.;  Ms.  Tina  Bavetta,  Education  Information  Advisor,  G.T.C.;  Mr.  Mike 
Crowell,  Local  11588  President,  CWA;  Mr.  John  Strickland,  Second  Vice 
President,  Local  11588,  CWA;  and  Mr.  Reid  Pearce,  Assistant  to  the  Vice 
President,  District  11,  CWA.  In  Connecticut  tHese  individuals  include:    Mr.   Kevin  Ea 
Coordlnator^-of  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Committee  for  the  North  Central  Regioi 
Mr.  Steven  Perruccio,  Senior  Staff  Representative,  Connecticut  Employees 
Union  Independent;  and  Mr.  Ernest  Nagler,  Director,  Personnel  Development 
Division,  Department  of  Administrative  Services,  State  of  Connecticut.  In 
various  settings,  each  of  these  individuals  has  represented  the  demonstra- 
tion projects,  adding  to  the  measure  of  the  project^s  significance  in  so 
doing.    To  each  of  them  we  acknowledge  our  appreciation  and  debt. 

As  with  so  many  other  aspects  of  the  overall  "Study  of  the  Use  of 
Education  and  Training  Funds  in  the  Private  Sector",  the  steady  and  informed 
stewardship  of  Dr.  Herbert  Levine  is  to  be  found  in  these  demonstration 
projects.    Dr.  Levine,  Director  of  the  Labor  Education  Center  at  Rutgers 
University,  served  as  Senior  Study  Consultant  and  gave  highest  possible 
service  to  every  facet  of  demonstration  project  activities.        was  instru- 
mental to  the  project's  gaining  access  to  a  comparison  site  with  Local  825 
of  the  International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers.    He  knows  the  esteem  in 
which  that  service  is  held  by  the  NIWL. 

Ms.  Nevzer  Stacey,  Project  Officer  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Education    for  the  "Study  of  the  Use  of  Education  and  Training  Funds  in  the 
Private  Sector",  is  as  much  as  any  individual  responsible  for  the  being, 
let^ja,lone  the  success  of  the  demonstration  projects.    Principal  author  of  _ 
the  design  plan  for  this  study,  Ms.  Stacey  has  provided  guidance,  direction  and 
high  standards  for  the  conduct  of  this  project  from  the  beginning.  With 
her  associates  in  the  Program  on  Educational  Policy  and  Organization,  Ms. 
Stacey  has  led  NIE  entrance  into  a  consideration  of  policy  issues  other 
departments  of  government  have  not  yet  begun  to  explore. 
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At  the  National  Institute  tor  Work  and  Learning,  several  staff  and 
management  personnel  played  central  roles  in  the  demonstration  projects 
element  of  Phase  II  activities.    Mr.  Ivan  Charner,  Director  of  Research, 
was  responsible  for  much  of  the  research  design  for  the  demonstrations 
including  the  worker  survey  instrument.    He  administered  those  instruments 
and  authored  Chapter  II  of  this  report.    Dr.  Jamshid  Momeni ,  Research  Associate, 
diligently  performed  the  survey  tabulation  and  first  round  analysis  work. 
Ms.  Leslie  Ann  Rosow,  formerly  a  Program  Officer  at  NIWL,  served  for  the  first 
nine  months  as  NIWL  staff  coordinator  for  the  demonstration  projects  and 
was  actively  involved  in  on  site  training  activities.    On  Leslie  Rosow's 
departure  for  another  assignment  outside  NIWL,  Ms.  Jane  Shore  assumed  the 
staff  coordinator  duties  along  with  her  many  other  project  assignments.  Jane 
Shore  conducted  the  case  study  of  the  Model  I  demonstration  project  which 
appears  herein.    Ms.  Anne  Rogers,  Project  Officer  at  NIWL,  in  addition  to 
numerous  other  project  assignments  undertook  the  case  study  of  the  Model  III 
demonstration  project  that  appears  below.    Mr.  Francis  Macy,  Director  of 
the  National  Center  for  Educational  Brokering,  contributed  significantly  to 
the  role  definition  and  training  of  Education  Information  Advisors  for  this 
project. 

Mr.  Archie  Lapointe,  NIWL's  President,  provided  an  environment  of 
flexibility  and  freedom  to  fail  or  succeed.    Without  that  environment,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  latter  outcome.    Archie  Lapointe  spent  hour  upon 
hour  in  conversation  with  company  and  union  officials  explaini/ng  our  purpose 
and  soliciting  access  to  undertake  the  demonstration  projects/    He  kept 
attention  on  them  once  access  was  obtained.    He  was  the  strongesx  advocate 
of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  these  demonstrations,  as  concrete  tests  of 
ideas  and  words.    In  this,  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Paul  Barton,  NIWL's  Vice 
President  for  Planning  and  Policy  Development.    Paul  Barton  has  over  the 
course  of  this  four  year  study,  given  invaluable  advice,  a  timely  pen,  and 
leadership  on  the  policy  development  aspects  of  the  project.    He  has  con- 
tributed much  to  current  understandings  of  the  policy  choices  and  issues 
before  us. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  individuals  who  have  contributed  to  the 
demonstrations.    It  ^'s  from  time  to  time  a  person's  privilege  to  have 
worked  with  and  learned  from  such  as  these. 


Gregory  b.  Smith 
Di rector 

Worker  Education  and  Training 

Policies  Project 
September,  1980 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


A.  The  Models 

A  major  element  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  sponsored  Worker 
Education  and  Training  Policies  Project  was  the  development  in  three  local 
sites  of  experimental  programs  designed  to  address  specific  barriers  to 
worker  participation  in  tuition  aid  and  voluntary  education.    Three  program 
models  were  developed  and  implemented. 

*  Model  1:      nf ormati on  Del i very,  in  which  a  variety  of  management  or 
union-sponsored  publicity  and  information  dissemination  activities 
were  employed  to  apprise  workers  of  the  existence  and  nature  of 
their  tuition-aid  plan  and  available  educational  opportunities. 

*  Model  2:    Addition  of  Education  Information  Advisement  Services, 
which  added  to  Model  1  the  establishment  of  an  on-site  education 
information  advisement  service  to  provide  assistance  with  educational 
planning  and  needs  assessment,  application  procedures,  and  overcoming 
of  psychological  barriers  to  participation.    Model  2  was  begun  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  as  a  program  of  Local  18  of  the  International  Union 
of  Operating  Engineers. 

*  Model  3:    Addition  of  Improved  Linkages,  in  which  Models  1  and  2 
were  incorporated  with  the  design  and  implementation  of  an  educa- 
tional delivery  system  based  on  expanded  linkages  between  local  educa- 
tional institutions  and  the  work  site.    This  was  to  include  such 
activities  as  the  redesign  of  course  content  and  adjustments  in  the 
location  and  scheduling  of  program  offerings.    This  model  operated  in 
the  Hartford,  Connecticut  area  as  a  joint  project  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  the  Connecticut  State  Employees  Association,  the  Connec- 
ticut Employees  Union  Independent  and  the  Coordinating  Committee  of 
the  North  Central  Region  (a  consortium  of  institutions  of  higher 
education) . 

At  each  participating  site,  a  local  planning  committee  composed  of 
representatives  from  management,  labor,  and  education  (where  appropriate)  was 
called  for  and  given  responsibility  for  policy  ci recti  on  and  oversight 
of  the  local  program. 

Judgments  regarding  the  impact  of  these  interventions  are  being  made 
from  a  combination  of  (1)  careful  recording  of  events  throughout  the  demon- 
stration project,  (2)  before  and  after  worker  surveys,  and  (3)  post-project 
case  studies. 

B.  The  Purposes 

The  demonstrations  were  begun  to  test  the  efficacy  of  several  low  cost 
approaches  to  reducing  barriers  to  workers  use  of  tuition  assistance  benefits. 
In  earlier  surveys  of  1000  workers,  respondents  identified  lack  of  information 


about  the  tuition  aid  benefit,  lack  of  counseling  about  education  and 
careers,  and  course  scheduling  and  location  problems  as  being  significant 
factors  in  their  decisions  not  to  use  the  tuition  aid  benefit  and  not  to 
participate  In  education  and  training.    Focusing  on  workforce  populations  with 
historically  well  below  the  national  average  tuition  aid  use  rate  of  4%,  the 
models  enabled  a  determination  of  whether  these  reported  barriers  can  be 
eliminated  through  low  cost,  straightforward  initiatives  by  management  and 
unions. 

Through  retrospective  case  studies  of  highly  subscribed  tuition  aid 
plans,  NIWL  observed  that  when  such  informational  and  structural  barriers 
were  not  present,  workers  do  take  advantage  of  the  tuition  aid  benefit  at 
far  higher  than  the  national  average  rate.    The  demonstrations  permitted 
experimentation  with  these  isolated  variables  to  determine  their  Independent 
effect  on  workers*  knowledge  and  attitudes.  .  .though  given  the  brief  time 
available,  not  on  the  workers'  behaviors  toward  education  and  training. 

Better  information  on  these  issues  was  considered  important  to  have  for 
private  as  well  as  public  policy  decision  making.    For  example,  companies 
with  an  interest  to  bolster  their  human  resource  development  programs  for 
hourly  blue  and  pink  collar  workers,  would  have  better  knowledge  of  whether 
their  tuition  aid  program  could  be  effectively  employed  to  that  end  with 
some  expectation  of  meaningful  use  rates.    Unions  which  have  negotiated 
tuition  aid  plans  or  are  contemplating  same,  occasionally  a  significant 
political  risk,  would  have  better  understandings  of  whether  the  benefit  can 
meet  member  needs  and  not  remain  a  somewhat  costly  throwaway.  Postsecondary 
education  institutions.  .  .declining  in  number  in  part  because  of  shrinkage 
in  the  traditional  age  cohort,  and  ready  to  consider  revisions  in  the  institu- 
tional mission  would  have  better  purchase  on  the  matter  of  the  real  dimensions 
of  adult  worker  Interest  in  education  and  the  real  promise  of  tuition  ^,1^?^^ 
survival  resource. 

C.    Some  Learnings  About  the  Establishment  of  Workplace  Demonstrations 

The  negotiation  of  the  final  site  agreement  was  completed  nearly  12 
months  after  the  demonstration  project  site  search  and  selection  process  began. 
In  excess  of  100  companies  and  state  governments  were  approached  cjirectly 
by  the  NIWL.    An  unknown  number  were  approached  by  intermediary  organizations 
including  member  councils  of  the  National  Work  Education  Consortium  and  inter- 
national unions  serving  on  the  Project's  National  Advisory  Committee.    In  the 
final  analysis,  the  Advisory  Committee  was  indispensible  to  the  Project's  ability 
to  secure  demonstration  project  sites. 

Of  the  three  demonstration  projects,  two  were  successful  tests  of  the 
respective  models.    The  Model  II    project  was  not.    Owing  to  a  variety  of 
local  factors,  the  Model  II  demonstration  did  not  mature  into  an  operating 
project  with  the  elements  called  for  in  the  basic  Model  II  design. 

The  lengthy  search  and  selection  process  and  the  experience  at  the 
Model  II  site  are  strong  testimony  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  questions  Involved, 
the  practical  need  to  allow  significant  lead  time  In  the  development  of 
essential  working  relationships  at  the  workplace  and  the  fact  that  social  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  will  not  Infrequently  fail. 


Throughout  the  life  of  the  demonstrations,  a  strong  tension  persisted 
whether  these  projects  should  function  in  a  strict  experimental  mode.  .  .or 
as  service  programs,  addressing  the  range  of  workers'  needs  as  they  were  made 
manifest.    Neither  extreme  prevailed.    Operationally,  in  both  the  Model  I  and 
Model  III  cases,  the  project  designs  drifted  toward  the  basic  Model  II  design. 
In  the  case  of  the  Model  I  project  in  Pomona,  on  site  project  personnel 
quickly  moved  beyond  simply  providing  information  about  the  tuition  aid  plan 
to  co-workers  into  guiding  co-workers  to  expert  counseling  sources  within  the 
company  and  area  education  institutions.    In  short,  they  moved  quickly  toward 
the  educational  advisement  model 

D.    The  Model  I  Project 

This  demonstration  project  was  designed  to  provi de  i n forma ti on  to  1800 
hourly  workers  at  four  General  Telephone  Company  (of  California)  facilities 
in  the  Pomona  area.    Through  joint  efforts  by  both  GTC  and  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  Local  11588,  workers  were  given  information  on  the  company's 
tuition  assistance  plan  and  on  local  education  and  training  opportunities. 

One-on-one  contacts  by  ten  worker-members  of  the  project's  Education 
Committee,  and  group  meetings  of  workers  sponsored  by  both  the  union  and  the 
company  were  used  as  an  initial  means  of  introducing  the  workers  to  the  idea 
of  participating  in  education  under  the  tuition  aid  plan.  y 

The  committee  members'  basic  functions  were  to   meet  with  the  employees 
and  to  apprise  them  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  their  tuition  aid  plan  and 
the  available  educational  opportunities  within  the  area.    As  of  June,  1980,  each 
of  the  employees  in  the  target  group  had  been  contacted,  twice,  either  one  to 
one  by  a  conmittee  member,  or  in  a  small  group. 

In  addition  to  personal  contacts,  a  number  of  other  means  were  used  on-site 
to  get  out  the  information  on  educational  opportunity.    These  methods  included 
bulletin  board  posters,  letters  to  each  employee  in  the  target  group,  hand-out 
folders,  and  articles  in  the  company  and  union  publications. 

The  Parties 

General  Telephone  and  Electronics  Company  of  California  (GTC) 

Communications  Workers  of  America  (CWA) 
District  11 
Local  11588 

Workplace  Impacts  of  the  Model^  I  -Project. 

The  central  unit  of  analysis  in  the  research  design  was  the  worker  and 
fchanges  in  workers'  information,  knowledge,  attitudes  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
their  short  term  behaviors  with  regard  to  education  and  training  and  use  of 
tuition  aid  benefits.    These  are  reported  in  Section  II.    Hers  are  briefly 
noted  other  workplace  changes  reported  during  post-project  case  study  inter- 
views at  the  Model  I  site: 


0   company  officials  report:    (1)  heightened  awareness  of  the  value  of 
the  tuition  aid  resource  as  an  educational  finance  vehicle;  (2)  shock  at  the 
low  level  of  awareness  of  the  tuition  aid  benefit  at  the  outset;  (3)  improved 
morale  and  cooperativeness  in  relations  with  the  co-sponsoring  union;  (4) 
growing  ability  of  first  line  supervisors  to  deal  positively  with  education 
related  inquiries  by  employees. 

0    union  officials  report:    (1)  heightened  appreciation  of  union  role  in 
supporting  education  for  membership  beyond  steward  training;  (2)  development 
pf  a  plan  of  courses  and  programs  to  address  a  range  of  members  expressed 
educational  needs;  (3)  development  of  a  cadre  of  experienced  second  line 
leaders  in  the  Education  Committee. 

0  several  actors  in  the  demonstration  project  on  both  the  management 
and  labor  teams  have  entered  or  made  definite  plans  to  enter  education  programs. 

E.    The. Model  III  Project 

This  model  called  for:    (1)  delivery  of  information  about  tuition  aid 
plans;  (2)  provision  of  on-site  educational  advisement  services;  and  (3) 
establishment  of  new  relationships  between  agencies  of  the  government  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  two  participating  unions,  and  16  public  and  private 
post  secondary  education  Institutions  in  the  Greater  Hartford  area.  .  .on 
behalf  of  State  clerical  and  maintenance  workers.    (The  1000  to  1200  clerical 
and  maintenance  workers  at  the  four  State  agency  sites  in  the  target  area 
had  among  the  lowest  rates  of  tuition  assistance  use  historically). 

Main  entities  in  this  demonstration  were  the  local  planning  committee 
(LPC),  the  group  of  workers  and  State  personnel  officers  who  comprised  the 
body  of  Education  Information  Advisors  (EIAs),  and  the  Site  Coordinator. 

The  local  planning  committee  l^rovided  policy  direction;  assisted  in 
crucial  ways  in  the  securing  of  agency  sites  for  the  demonstration;  selected 
and  helped  train  EIA  candidates.    The  establishment  of  the  LPC  meant  that  a 
key  representative  of  the  State's  Director  of  Perso:.  el, and  Labor  Relations, 
the  President  of  the  Connecticut  State  Employees  Association,  a  senior 
staff  representative^ of  the  Connecticut  Employees  Union  Independent  and 
the  Coordinator  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  (of  post  secondary  education 
institutions)  for  the  North  Central  Region  had  a  forum  outside  grievance 
or  bargaining  channels* in  which  to   work  together.    It  furnished  opportunities  for 
developing  a  number  of  new  initiatives. 

The  Site  Coordinator-  collected  and  disseminated  essential  information  on 
the  several  tuition  aid  agreements  in  effect,  provided  training  and  ongoing 
leadership  for  the  EIA's,  directed  the  advisement  and  brokering  activities 
for  employees,  maintained  numerous  administrative  records  and  administered 
workers  surveys.    The  administrative  and  organizational  support  to  the  union 
EIAs,  and  the  collecting,  analyzing  and  distributing  of  useful  information 
about  tuition  aid  and  education  and  training  opportunities  were  the  most 
demanding.    The  Site  Coordinator  also  designed* a  plan  to  simplify  the  tuition 
aid  application  and  approval  system  which  plan  was  adopted  by  the  State. 
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The  15  Education  Information  Advisors  (EIA's)  were  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  two  unions  and  from  che  staffs  of  personnel  sections  of  the  five  agencies.  T 
personnel  EIAs  functioned  differently  from  the  union  EIA^s.    The  EIA's:  (1) 
delivered  information  to  co-workers  individually  and  in  groups  about  their 
tuition  reimbursement  program,  alternative  financial  aid  sources,  and  in  house 
and  external  training  and  education  opportunities;  (2)  advised  co-workers  on 
application  procedures  and  where  to  go  for  guidance  on  educational  opportunities 
and  (3)  collected  basic  data  on  advisees  and  reported  problems  and  needs  to  the 
Coordinator. 

Workplace  Impacts  at  the  Model  III  Site. 

Among  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Model  Iirfriterventions  were: 

0   the  decision  by  the  state  government  to  simplify  its  procedures 
for  processing  tuition  aid  applications; 

.0   the  State  governments'  decision  to  hire  a  permanent  employee  to 
provide  training  and  technical  assistance  to  agency  staff  concerned  with 
tuition  reimbursement  and  to  publicize  the  program; 

6    an  increase  in  the  acknowledged  commitment  of  both  unions  to  worker 
education  and  tuition  reimbursement  as  contract  items;  and 

0   planning  further  initiatives  by  key  parties.  .  .some  of  which  are 
collaborative. 

F.    Measuring  Impacts  on  the  Workers 

Our  purpo'se  in  undertaking  the  surveys  of  workers  at  the  model  sites 
was  twofold: 

0    to  learn  about  the  knowledge,  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  workers 
related  to  education  and  training  and  tuition  aid;  and 

0    to  assess  the  impact  of  the  program  interventions  on  changes  in 
these  areas. 

The  Research  Design 

'        '  f 

The  research  design  involved  sampling  random  cross-sections  of  workers 
before  and  after  the  introduction  and  operation  of  a  model  program  at  the 
sites.    This  trend  design  allows  us  to  look  at  the  influence  of  the  program 
interventions  on  the  attitudes,  knowledge  and  behaviors  of  the  workers  at 
the  model  sites.    The  true  test  of  the  success  of  these  program  models, 
however,  is  three,  five  and  ten  years  in  the  future.    Behavioral  outcomes 
such  as  increases  in  participation  in  education  and  training;  occupational, 
career  and  other  adult  life  transitions; . and  changes  in  workplace  behaviors 
(productivity,  performance  quality,  morale,  absenteeism)  cannot  be  expected 
to  occur  in  the  six  months  to  one  year  that  these  programs  operated.  The 
outcomes  that  we  are  able  to  assess  are  primarily  attitudinal  and  informa- 
tional, with  one  behavioral  outcome  observed. 
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Knowledge  and  Information  Delivery 


One  of  the  key  elements  in  the  three  model  programs  was  to  increase  the 
workers'  knowledge  about  their  T-A  plan  by  improving  the  flow  of  information 
about  these  plans  to  workers.    Figures  1-4  report  the  relevant  data  on 
knowledge  and  information  delivery.    As  Figure  1  clearly  demonstrates,  the 
percentage  of  workers  at  Model  I  and  III  who  are  familiar  with  the  existence 
of  a  T-A  plan  increased  dramatically.    For  Model  I,  this  increase  is  25%  points 
and  for  Model  III  it  is  almost  50%  points.    The  percentage  of  workers 
reporting  that  they  have  received  information  about  their  T-A  plan  also 
increased  dramatically  as  portv'ayfid  in  Figure  2:    about  50%  points  for  both 
models.    An  indicator  of  specific  knowledge  about  TA  is  if  these  workers 
know  whether  they  are  eligi^He  to  take  a  course  under  their  T-A  plan.  Figure 
3  shows  that  the  percentage  who  don't  know  decreased,  with  a  very  large 
decrease  of  almost  40%  points  for  the  Model  III  workers.    Finally,  when  these 
workers  were  asked  if  inadequate  information  about  the  T-A  plan  was  a  problem, 
the  percentage  responding  in  the  affirmative  decreased  by  over  20%  points 
for  both  models  as  shown  in  Figure  4. 

Behavioral  Change 

In  Figure  5,  we  look  at  change  in  the  use  of  T-A.    For  both  models,  the 
percentage  of  workers  who  used  TA  to  pay  for  any  part  of  their  education  qr 
training  increased  slightly      from  5%  to  9%  for  Model  I  and  from  3%  to  6% 
for  Model  III. 

Sources  of  Information 

In  Figures  6-10,  we  look  at  changes  in  the  proportion  of  workers  who 
received  information  about  T-A  from  different  sources.    A  larger  percentage 
of  workers  at  wave  two  than  at  wave  one  reported  receiving  information  for 
each  method  of  information  dissemination.    If  we  look  at  the  combined  data 
we  see  that  the  percentage  increased: 

0   almost  4  times  for^han'Souts';" 

0    two  times  for  company  newspaper  or  newsletter; 

0   over  4  times  for  union  newspapers; 

0    four  times  for  company  meetings;  and 

0   nine  times  for  union  representatives.  •  * 

Needs  for  Advice 

When  asked  about  their  desire  to  talk  to  someone  about  their  educational 
or  career  plans,  a  very  large  percentage  of  workers  in  both  waves  said  yes. 
The  need  for;such  a  service  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  Figure  11. 

Perceptions  of  Company  and  Union  Attitudes 

Worker  perceptions  of  company  and  local  union  attitudes  about  education 
and  training  and  T-A  also  changed.    In  Figures  12  and  13,  we  see  that  thie 
percentage  of  workers  who  felt  that  their  company  encouraged  employees  to 
seek  additional  education  or  training  and  who  felt  that  their  company 
encouraged  employees  to  use  T-A  benefits,  increased  from  wave  one  to  wave  two 


of  the  survey.    For  encouragement  to  use  TA  benefits,  the  percentage  increased 
over  3  fold.    For  union  encouragement,  the  changes  are  almost  as  dramatic 
(See  Figures  14  and  15).    The  percentages  increased  from  13%  to  38%  for  en- 
couragement to  seek  additional  education  and  training  and  from  8%  to  36%  for 
encouragement  to  use  TA. 

Information  and  Counseling  Barriers 

'   While  the  primary. goal  of  the  models  was  to  increase  knowledge  about 
T-A,  a^. secondary  goal  was  to  provide  more  and  better  information  about 
educational  institutions  and  their  programs.    Figures  16-19  report  the 
perceived  barriers  to  participation  in  education  and  training  related  to  educa- 
tional infonnation  and  counseling.    For  the  Model  I  and  III  workers,  the  per- 
centage who  reported  any  of  the  reasons  as  problems  for  them  decreased  from 
wave  one  to  wave  two.    While  these  reasons  remained  problems  for  a  large 
proportion  of  workers,  the  model  programs  did  have  some  impact  in  these  areas. 
Another  reason  for  non-participation  in  education  and  training  was  inadequate 
career  counseling.    In  Figure  20  we  see  that-this  was  a  problem  for  a  large 
number  of  workers  in  wave  one  and  remained  so  in  wave  two.    There  was,  however 
a  decrease  of  10%  points  and  almost  30%  points  between  the  two  waves  for 
Model  I  and  Model  III  respectively. 

Planned  Participation  . 

Workers  were  also  asked  a  number  of  questions  about  their  future  educa- 
tional participation.    In  Figure  21,  we  see  that  large  percentages  of 
workers  in  both  the  wave  one  and  wave  two  surveys  report  that  they  want  to 
take  further  education  or  training.    As  Figure  22  suggests,  equally  high 
percentages  in  both  waves  feel  that  they  need  more  education,  and  as  Figure 
23  shows,  fewer  workers,  but  still  a  large  proportion,  report  that  they 
intend  to  continue  their  education  or  training  in  the  next  two  years.  A 
smaller  percentage  intend  to  use  their  T-A  benefits,  but,  as  Figure  24  shows, 
in  each  case  over  half  of  the  workers  report  that  they  intend  to  use  the 
benefit  in  the  next  two  years.    For  figures  21  through  24  you  will  noto.  small 
decreases  between  wave  one  and  wave  two.    These  were  not,  however,  sta 
tically  significant. 

Attitudes  Toward  EAication  and  Training 


Finally,  we  were  able  to  look  at  workers'  attitudes  toward  education 
and  training.    Workers  were  asked  the  importanceto  them  personally  of  -further 
education  and  training.    Table  1  shows  the  top  five  rankings  for  the  workers 
at  each  site.    As  this  table  suggests,  there  is  consistency  between  the 
waves  one  and  two  samples  for  each  model  and  a  fair  amount  of  consistency 
among  the  workers  at  the  different  models.    Two  work  related  factors  -  to 
improve  job  performance  and  to  be  a  better  worker  -  and  two  factors  related 
to  personal  development  -  to  learn  more  and  to  become  a. more  well-rounded 
person  ~  were  the  highest  ranked  user  of  further  education  or  training. 
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G.    Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


In  sum,  the  program  interventions  had  an  overall  effect  of: 

0   increasing  know! edge _ about  TA  for  about  30%  of  the  workers; 

0   increasing 'information  delivery  to  about  501  of  the  workers; 

0    improving  perceptions  about  company  attitudes  for  about  20%  of 
the  workers; 

0   improving  perceptions  about  union. attitudes  for  about  30%  of  the 
workers;  and 

0   reducing  informational  and  advisement  problems  for  between  15  and  20 
percent  of  the  workers. 

The  demonstration  projects  proved  that  the  model  interventions  are 
effective  at  reducing  the  information  and  advisement  barriers  as  was 
hypothesized.    They  had  significant  impacts  on  workers'  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  tuition  aid  benefit  and  how  to  use  it,  on  the  delivery  of 
information  to  workers,  and  on  workers  attitudes  toward   education,  training 
and  their  companies  and  unions. 

The  demonstration  projects  also  had  significant  impacts  on  the  parti- 
cipating work  institutions.    The  demonstrations  caused  the  establishment  of 
mechanisms  for  labor-management-education  collaboration  and  encouraged 
concrete  changes  in  institutional  behaviors  regarding  the  structure  and 
administration  of  the  tuition  aid  benefit. 

Based  on  these  learnings,  NIWL  has  framed  a  number  of  recommendations 
for  private  and  public  policy  attention.    Among  these  are  that  companies  and 
unions: 

0   focus  attention  on  the  continuous  provision  and  reprovision  of 
information  about  the  tuition  aid  benefit  to  workers  employing  a  variety  of 
media  of  which  one  should  be  co-workers; 

0   insure  ^at  the  administration  of  the  benefit  have  as  one  of  its 
central  parts  the  provision  of  competent  educational  and  career  counseling 
and  advisement; 

0   minimize  the  but  of  pocket  costs  to  workers  through  the  provision 
of  advances  or  installment  plan  arrangements; 

0  insure  on  behalf  of  employees  that  there  be  a  greater  responsiveness 
on  the  part  of  education  providers  to  the  curriculum  wants  of  workers; 

0   support  on  a  local  or  regional  basis  establishment  of  a  tuition 
assistance  advisory  service  to  assist  companies,  unions  and  education 
institutions  to  more  effectively  engage  the, tuition  aid  resource. 


There  are,  too,  reconmendations  for  a  series  of  policy  research  and 
demonstration  activities  to  be  undertaken  by  companies,  unions  and  education 
institutions  independently  and  in  concert.  .  -and  by  the  Federal  government 
as  a  major  employer  and  architect  of  education-work  policy.    These  include: 

0   carrying  out  of  longitudinal  surveys  and  in-depth  inter studies 
of  adult  workers  to  assess  the  range  of  civic  and  worktife  impacts  resulting 
froq^ participation  in  various  kinds  of  education  and  training  during  the 
adult  years; 

0   initiation  of  a  range  of  trial  programs  testing  alternative 
approaches  to  the  removal  of  barriers  to  education  and  training  participation.  . 
focusing  on  special  populations; 

0   on  a  trial  basis,  experimentation  with  alternative  financing  schemes 
should  begin.  .  .with  select  agencies  of  the  Federal  government  taking  a 
leadership  role  as  tnial  sites.  .  .paid  educational  leave  and  universal 
entitlements  are  among  the  alternatives  meriting  attention; 

0    and,  we  recommend  the  carrying  out  of  case  studies  of  education  and 
training  programs  that  are  addressing  needs  and  problems  faced  by  special 
groups  in  the  workforce  such  as  working  ©omen  in  the  80%,  workers  in  rural 
labor  markets,  middle  aged  and  older  skilled  trade  workers.    Such  research  can 
offer  critical  information  to  policy  makers  in  the  human  resource  develop- 
ment area  that  are  simply  unobtainable  from  standard  SMrvey  resejairch  aaaroaches. 
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Table  1  •  Top  Five  Rankings  of  the  Personal  Importance  of  Each  of  the 
Following  Possible  Uses  of  Further  Education  and  T^^aining• 
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To  be  a  better  parent 

To  get  a  promotion 

To  improve  family  life 

To  prepare  for  another  job 
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To  learn  more  (knowledge 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge) 

To  be  a  better  worker 
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CHAPTER  two  . 
INTRODUCTION 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  use  and  non-use  of  nego- 
tiated and  unilaterally  offered  tuition  assistance  programs  in  recent  years. 
The  National  Institute  of  Education's  sponsored  "Study  of  the  Use  of  Education 
and  Training  Funds  in  the  Private  Sector"  has  been  one  major  source  of  data 
and  information  on  the  subject.    The  short  of  it  is  that  attention  is  being 
focused  on  the  tuition  aid  resource  as  never  before. 

Evidence  suggesting  that  tuition  aid  programs  are  becoming  increasingly 
prevalent  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  is  greeted  as  further  good 
news  by  those  who  see  the  tuition  aid  resource  as  a  particularly  bright 
prospect  for  the  broadened  opportunity  of  working  adults  to  intermix  work 
and  learning  in  the  United  States.    Important  as  an  independent  value,  this 
shift  toward  recurrency  in  education  is  also  seen  as  addressing  a  host  of 
present  national  concerns.    Among  these  are: 

0  an  enduring  anxiety  about  a  declining  rate  of  productivity  growth 
and  the  effects  of  same  on  inflation  at  home  and  a  declining  place  in  the 
world  economic  order,  combined  with  an  appreciation  that  past  inadequacies 
in  the  levels  and  kinds  of  investments  in  skill  and  general  knowledge  for- 
mation might  well  be  part  of  the  cause  of  present  problems.  .  .that  at 
least  a  connection  exists  between  investments  in  learning  and  total  factor 
productivity; 

0   concern  about  the  adequacy  of  present  policy  instruments,  and  present 
practices,  in  assuring  the  advancement,  or  at  least,  the  sustaining  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  gains  of  minorities,  women,  older  workers  and  the 
handicapped; 
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0   concern  about  whether  and  how  the  aspirations  and  expectations  of 
the  workforce  of  the  1980s  can  be  accommodated  within  traditional  pyramidal 
occupational  and  attendant  reward  structures  in  the  absence  of  other  human 
growth  options;  and 

0   an  emerging  appreciation  that  greater  sophistication  in  traditional 
and  new  fonns  of  literacy  are  being  required  to  exercise  mastery  over  the 
demands  of  everyday  work  and  civic  life.  .  .  particularly  for  informed  and 
effective  participation  in  the  political  affairs  of  country  and  community. 

In  starve  contrast  to  this  array  of  prospective  contributions  realizable 
from  broadened  worklife  learning  opportunity,  are  the  understandings  emerging 
from  the  triennial  surveys  of  adult  education  and  from  the  several  studies 
of  tuition  aid  plan    use  and  prevalence.    In  the  former,  we  see  evidence  of 
a  widening  gap  between  "educational  have's"  and  ''have  nots'",  between  the 
rnore  and  the  less  affluent,  between  blacks,  native  Americans  and  Hispanics  on 
the  one  hand,  and  whites  and  orientals  on  the  other.    In  the  latter,  we  see 
generally  low  prevailing  "take-up"  or  use  rates,  and  rates  that  are  highly 
differentiated  on  the  basis  of  present  occupation  and  prior  education  attain- 
ments. 

Estimates  made  in  1977  by  the  NIWL  project  staff  put  the  number  of 
Americans  eligible  to  use  negotiated  tuition  aid  benefits  approximately  at 
2  million  workers.    There  is  new  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  information 
suggesting  that  that  number  might  be  higher.    Recent  "guestimates"  by  NIWL 
staff  put  the  total  number  of  workers  covered  by  both  negotiated  and  the  more 
prevalent  unilateral  tuition  aid  pi ans^( offered  by  the  employer)  at  between 
17  and  25  million.    Oh  paper  commitments  to  these  plans  may  run  up  to 
$6  billion  per  annum. 


Against  this  statement  of  potential,  is  the  prevailing  condition  of  a 
four  percent  use  rate  nationally,  which  seems  to  be  holding  constant  and  an 
estimated 'One  to  two  percent  use  rate  among  blue  and  pink  collar  workers. 
Further  are  the  estimates  that  less  than  $20  million  is  being  used  annually 
under  negotiated  tuition  aid  programs,  and  that,  nationally,  probably  less 
than  ^200  million  of  tuition  aid  resources  is  being  used  overall  to  finance 
continuing  learning  activities  at  all  levels. 

This  disparity  between  the  prospective  and  the  prevailing  condition  was 
made  the  more  enigmatic  by  the  results  of  surveys  of  company  and  union 
officials  and  adult  workers  conducted  by  NIWL  (then  The  National  Manpower 
Institute)  in  1976-1977.    These  surveys  established  that  managements,  unions 
and  workers  share  a  positive  view  toward  tuition  aid  and  education  and  training. 
They  share  similar  views  of  what  the  functions  of  tuition  aid  plans  are. 
Improving  job  performance,  updating  knowledge,  promotion  and  job  mobility 
were  given  high  marks  by  all  groups.    In  terms  of  outcomes,  management  and 
union  officials  in  the  50  companies  studied  said  that  tuition  aid  has  many 
impacts,  the  most  important  being  increased  worker  effectiveness,  career 
development  and  job  mobility,  and  heightened  job  satisfaction. 

To  better  understand  the  reason  for  this  disparity,  1000  blue  collar 
workers  were  surveyed  and  asked  what  conditions  they  felt  to  be  most  important 
as  reasons  for  not  utilizing  tuition  assistance  plans.    The  respondents  ranked 
insufficient  management  encourar/enent,  lack  of  counseling  and  lack  of 
information  about  the  tuition  aid  plan  as  the  most  significant  barriers  to 
their  participation.    Scheduling  difficulties  followed  quite  closely  behind, 
as  did  perceptions  of  limited  "payoff"  from  education.    For  a  fuller  discussion 
of  these  findings  the  reader  is  encouraged  to  see  An  Untapped  Resource: 
Negotiated  Tuition  Aid  in  the  Private  Sector  (1978),  Worklife  Transitions- 
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the  Learning  Connection  (in  press,  September  1980),  and  Tuition-Aid  Revisited: 
Tapping  the  Untapped  Resource  (1979) . 

In  a  series  of  retrospective  case  studies,  NIWL  researchers  had  observed 
of  three  tuition  aid  plans  with  high  blue  and  pink  collar  worker  take-up  rates, 
that  these  informational,  counseling  and  scheduling  and  location  problems 
were  not  present.  .  It  was  possible  to  infer  from  those  case  studies  that 
manipulation  of  these  variables  would  effect  changes  in  knowledge,  attitudes 
and  behaviors  toward  tuition  aid  plan  use  and  education  participation.  The 
retrospective  case  studies  did  not  permit  examination  of  these  factors  as 
isolated  variables.  .  .to  trace  through  their  separate  effects  on  workers 
knowledge  and  attitudes.    To  do  so  required  v^onducting  experiments  at  the 
workplace. 

It  remained,  then,  to  test  out  whether  these  reported  barriers  to  use 
of  tuition  aid  resources  by  blue  and  pink  collar  workers  could,  in  fact,  be 
removed,  as  was  hypothesized,  through  employer  and  union  sponsored  actions, 
and  what  effect  workplace  interventions  would  have  on  the  information  and 
knowledge  and  attitudes  of  workers.    The  National  Advisory  Committee  (NAC) 
to  the  Tuition  Aid  Project  (Phase  I  of  the  Study  of  the  Use  of  Education  and 
Training  Funds  in  the  Private  Sector)  strongly  recommended  that  NIE  proceed 
to  such  a  set  of  demonstrations  in  a  Phase  II. 

To  that  end,  three  model  interventions  were  designed  by  NIWL  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  NAC  and  the  National  Institute  of  Education.  These  basic  models 
irere^as  follows: 

0   Model  1  (Information  Delivery).    A  variety  of  management  and  union- 
sponsored  publicity  and  information  dissemination  activities  would  be  con- 
ducted to  inform  workers  of  the  existence,  nature  and  procedures  for  using 
the  tuition  assistance  benefit. 
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0   Model  II  (Information  Delivery  and  Education  Information  Advisement 
Services),    In  addition  to  information  delivery  activities  related  to  the 
tuition  aid  plan,  an  on-site  education  information  advisement  service  would 
be  established.    Using  trained  co-workers  as  Education  Information  Advisors 
(EIAs),  the  target  workers  would  be  assisted  with  educational  planning,  needs 
assessment,  application  procedures,  and  overcoming  fears  regarding  education 
participation. 

0   Model  III  (Information  Delivery. and  Education  Information  Advise- 
ment Services  and  Improved  Education-Work  Linkages).    The  third,  addron 
component  in  this  model  would  be  the  establishment  of  direct  linkages  between 
the  workplace  and  area  education  institutions  to  include  such  actions  as 
redesign  of  course  content  to  meet  explicit  worker  interests  or  company  needs, 
or  changes-in  the  location  and  times  of  courses. 

Each  of  the  models  called  for  establishment  of  collaborative  local 
planning  committees  comprised  of  management,  union  and, as  appropriate,  educa- 
tion representatives.    These  committees.  .  .the  idea  for  which  came  from 
NIWLVs  experience  with  community  education  work  councils.  '\  .were  to  be 
responsible  for  providing  policy  direction  to  the  local  site  activities, 
eliminating  administrative  roadblocks  to  project  operation,  and  recommending 
to  NIWL  the  site  coordinator  for  their  respective  demonstrations. 

Assessments  regarding  the  impact  of  these  model  interventions  were  to 
be  made  from  a  combination  of  (1)  careful  recording  of  events  at  each  site 
by  the  site  coordinator;  (2)  the  pre-and  post-  intervention  testing  of  a 
random  cross-section  of  workers  from  the  test  sites;  and  (3)  post  intervention 
case  studies  consisting  of  on-site  interviews   with  workers  and  key  parties 
to  the  projects  and  analyses  of  project  documentation.    While  the  primary  unit 
of  analysis  for  the  demonstration  projects  was  to  be  the  worker  and  changes 
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in  the  information,  knowledge  and  attitudes  of  workers  attributable  to  the 
interventions,  it  was  considered  important  to  also  try  ;to  guage  project 
impacts  on  participating  organizations.    Were  there  changes  in  institutional 
behaviors  or  practices  germane  to  tuition  aid  use  by  workers  that  resulted 
from  company  or  union  actions?   Were  new  inter-institutional  relationships 
established  which  are  relevant  to  tuition  aid  plan  structure  or  worker  use 
rates?   Were  the  parties  to  the  project  satisfied  or  disappointed  in  outcomes? 
These  were  considered  valuable  questions  to  have  better  information  about 
sirtce  changes  in  such  behaviors  and  relationship^  between  education  and  work 
institutions  can  have  decisive  impacts  on  the  Responses  obtained  from  V^e 
workers,  and  the  lasting  picture  of  tuition  aid  plan  use. 

Three  models  do  not,  of  course,  a  demonstration  project  make.  Gaining 
access  to  workplaces  in  which  to  carry  out  these  demonstrations  on  terms  that 
permitted  retention  of  an  adequate  measure  of  control  of  the  intervention  to 
meet  the  research  objectives  was  no  modest  task.    The  process  was  a  long, 
complex  and  often  times  difficult  one.    In  short,  over  12  months  elapsed  from 
the  active  commencement  of  the  search  process  to  the  negotiation  of  the  final 
site  agreement.    In  excess  of  100  companies  and  government  agencies  were  con- 
tacted- in, writing,  by  phone,  and/or  in  person  by  senior  staff  and  management 
of  the  NIWL  and  members  of  the  project's  Nat  onal  Advisory  Committee.  An 
additional  unknown  number  were  appraoched  by  intermediary  organizations 
including  member  councils  of  the  National  Work  Education  Consortium. 

In  the  end,  site  agreements  memoranda  were  signed  for  the  three  models 
to  be  tested,  and  for  a  comparison  site  to  be  established  at  which  no  inter- 
vention would  take  place,  but  at  which  workers  would  be  administered  surveys 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  demonstration  period. 


The  Model  I  project  was  initiated  at  four  plants  and  offices  of  the 
General  Telephone  and  Electronics  Company  of  California  in  Pomona,  California. 
Joining  GTC  in  sponsorship  of  the  project  were  District  11  and  Local  11588  of 
the  Communication  Workers  of  America. 

The  Model  II  project  was  initiated  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio  area 
(District  I)  of  Local  18  of  the  International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers. 
Model  II  began  functioning  through  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Apprenticeship 
Committee  which  serves  both  the  union  and  merriDers  of  the  Ohio  Highway 
Construction  Contractors  Association. 

Model  III  was  launched  in  the  Greater  Hartford,  Connecticut  area.  Some 
1000  clerical  and  maintenance  workers  were  targeted  for  attention  at  four 
State  agency  facilities.    Main  parties  to  the  Model  III  project  were  the, State 
of  Connecticut's  Division  of  Personnel  Development  (Department  of  Administra- 
tive Services),  Connecticut  State  Employees  Association;  Connecticut  Employees 
Union  Independent  and  the  Coordinating  Committee  of  the  North  Central  Region 
(a  consortium  of  postsecondary  education  institutions). 

Of  the  three  projects  begun,  two  were  carried  through  to  completion  and 
provided  successful  tests  of  the  respective  models.    These  were  the  Model  I 
and  Model  III  demonstrations.    Each  of  these  projects  is  carefully  documented 
in  case  study  reports  in  Chapters  4  and  5  respectively. 

The  Cleveland,  Ohio  project  with  Local  18  of  the  International  Union 
of  Operating  Engineers  did  not  mature  into  a  fair  test  of  the  Model  II  inter- 
vention.   The  reasons  why  are  numerous  -  the  most  basic  being  that  the  pro- 
ject called  for  more  attention  and  maintenance  at  the  site  level  than 
local  union  leadership  initially  expected  and  the  project  called  for  a  focus 
on  external  education  opportunities  which  created  continuing  tension  because 
the  union  was  exclusively  concerned  with  bolstering  journeymen  members'  use 
of  the  area  apprentice  training  center. 
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While  the  inability  to  fully  test  the  Model  II  intervention  was  serious, 
it  did  not  proscribe  measurement  of  the  impacts  of  the  other  demonstrations, 
and  waSf  thus,  a  manageable  loss.    At  the  same. time,  prorrising  program 
activity  did  take  place  at  the  Model  II  site.    Stewards  and  other  union  cadre 
were  trained  in  the  Education  Information  Advisor  functions  and  on  principles 
and  techniques  of  educational  brokering.    Further,  as  a  result  of  the  training 
activity.  Local  18  sponsored  a  G.E.D.  program  at  the  union  hall  exclusively 
for  union  members.    This  was  reportedly  well  received  by  the  membership,  and 
met  genuine  needs  of  the  membership. 

The  demonstration  projects  resulted  in  significant  measurable  changes 
in  workers  information  and  knowledge  of  the  tuition  aid  resource,  in  their 
attitudes  toward  t-A  use  and  toward  education  and  training  and  their  companies 
and  unions.    From  the  vantage  of  NIWL,  these  demonstrations  were  highly 
successful  initiatives  for  their  knowledge  development  value,  and  of  equal 
significance,  for  their  impacts  on  institutional  behaviors  and  individual 
worker  outcomes. 

We  turn  in  Chapter  4  to  a  careful  look  at  the  changes  in  workers  inforD 
mation  and  attitudes.    From  the  impacts  on  workers,  we  will  proceed  in 
Chapters  5  and  6  to  the  impacts  on  participating  institutions  and  interinstitu- 
tional  i^lationships.  .  .and  to  participants'  views  on  the  successes  and 
failures  of  these,  "the  Demonstrations". 
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CHAPTER  .THREE 
THE  IMPACTS  ON  WORKERS 


I.     Introduction  ~ 

In  this  chapter  we  report  the  findings  from  two  waves  of  data 
collection  for  the  Worker  Education  and  Training  Policies  Project. 
Data  were  collected  on. a  random  cross-section  of  workers  at  four  sites 
(three  demonstration  and  one  comparison)  from  the  stammer  of  1979  to 
the  early  winter  of  1980.     In  the  summer  of  1980  a  second  cross- 
section  of  workers  at  each  site  were  resurveyed.     The  primary  ob- 
jectives of  the  surveys  were: 

1.  To  learn  about  the  attitudes,  behaviors  and  knowledge 
of  workers  related  to  education,  training,  and  tui- 
tion-aid. 

2.  To  explore  the  role  of  unions,  companies  and  educa- 
tion institutions  in  influencing  the  educational 
attitudes  and  behaviors  of  adult  workers. 

3.  To  assess  the  impact  of  three  program  interventions 
on  changes  in  attitudes,  knowledge,  and  whereever 
possible  behaviors  related  to  education,  training 
and  T-A. 

4.  To  determine  if  different  program  interventions 
have  different  effects  on  workers. 

5.  To  examine  the  program  and  policy  directions  these 
experiences  contain  for  future  activities  related 
to  worker  education  and  training. 
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II.    Research  Design  and  Methods 

The  research  design  centers  around  repeated  cross-sections  of  . 
workers  at  three  demonstration  sites  and  a  comparison  site  chosen 
to  be  representative  of  workers  at  these  sites.    A  random  sample 
of  workers  at  each  site  were  initially  surveyed  between  July  1979 
and  January  1980  (Wave  One).    A  second  random  sample  at  each  site 
were  surveyed  in  the  summer  of  1980  (Wave  Two)  .     The  result  was  a 
repeated  cross-section  or  trend  design.    The  same  instrxment  was 
given  to  samples  of  the  same  population  groups  before  and  after  the 
program  intervention.     This  research  design  allows  for  the  determin- 
ation of  the  influence  of  the  program  intervention  on  the  attitudes, 
knowledge  and  short  range  behaviors  of  the  workers  at  the  demonstra- 
tion sites.    As  Wall  and  Williams  suggest  in  their  discussion  of 
trend  designs,  "if  major  events  likely  to  influence  trends  are  mon- 
itored between  surveys  then  associations  and  even  "casual"  influences 
become  possible."  (1970:2-3.)    Thus,  by  looking  at  overall  shifts  in 
the  aggregate  distribution  of  workers  at  each  site  we  will  be  able  to 
assess  the  net  change  (if  any)  on  key  outcomes. 

A.     Sample  Design  and  Response  Rates  ' 

The  study  began  with  a  random  sample  of  workers  selected  from 
each  program  site  and  the  comparison  site.     The  sites  have  been  de- 
scribed earlier  in  this  report.    At  each  site  the  wave  one  sample 
was  selected  through  a  random  sampling  design.    The  wave  two  samples 
were  chosen  in  a  similar    manner.    The  result  was  two  random  cross- 
sections  of  workers  from  each  site  who  were  surveyed  between  six  and 
twelve  months  apart. 
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Data  Collection  from  Workers  in  the  WETPP 


'Wave  One  '  Wave  Two 


Number  of     I  of  eligible  Number  of     I  of  eligibl 

Site         Date        respondents    Sample  *  Date       respondents   Sample  * 


Model  I      July  '79 


a  Model  2  Jan.  '80 

H  , 

•-  Model  3    ^  Sepr..'79. 

Comparlao.n  Jan.  '80 


Total 


100 

937,  . 

June  '80 

101 

927, 

56 

587, 

July  '80 

55 

7711 

128 

887, 

July  '80 

85 

817, 

101 

987, 

June  ' 80 

48 

557, 

385 

857, 

289 

777, 

t  This  represents  the  response  rates  for  each  model.  Workers  who  were  ineligible  (on  leave, 
vacation  or  no  longer  working  for  the  company)  are  not  included  in  the  calculation  of  the 


Response  rates  for  the  wave  one  and  wave  two  data  collections 
are  presented  in  Table  1.    As  the  table  indicates,  85%  of  the  eli- 
gible wave  one  sample  and  77%  of  the  wave  two  sample  participated 
in  the  study.     For  wave  one  the  site  response  rates  ranged  from  587o 
for  Model  II  to  98%  for  the  Comparison  Site.     At  wave  two  the  rates 
ranged  from  55%  for  the  Comparison  Site  to  92%  for  Model  I.    As  the 
table  shows  the  response  rate  for  Models  I   md  III  were  relatively 
consistent  over  the  two  survey  administrations,  while  the  Model  II 
and  Comparison  Site  rates  were  inconsistent. 

B.  Data  Collection  Procedures 

The  data  collection  at  each  site  was  the  same  for  each  wave  of 
the*  survey.     In  all  cases  group  administration  of  the  instrument  was 
conducted  by  NIWL  staff.     At  the  Model  I  and  III  sites  groups  of  work- 
ers were  surveye    r j  ing  working  hours.     Release  time  was  given  by  the 
employer  to  all  WL...»drs  participating  in  the  study.    At  these  sites, 
due  to  scheduling,  the  survey  was  administered  on  a  nimiber  of  occasions" 
and  at  a  number  of  work  sites.    Workers  were  scheduled  by  where  they 
worked  and  surveyed  in  small  groups ,  (11-30  at  a  time).     At  the  Model  II 
and  comparison  sites  workers  were  surveyed  after  work  in  a  group  set- 
ting.    This  was  due  to  the  nature  of  t.ie  occupation  of  these  v/orkers. 
In  each  case  the  participants  were  given  instructions  on  the  question- 
naire and  how  to  complete  the  instrument.     After  each  administration  a 
brief  discussion  on  thiB  study  and  the  project  was  held  with  the  partic- 
ipants . 

Because  the  Model  II  and  Comparison  site  samples  were  made  up  of 
Operating  Engineers  some  modifications  of  the  data  collection  proce- 
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dures  were  necessary.    Unlike  the  other  model  sites  where  the  T-A 
plan  is  administered  by  the  employer,  the  Operating  Engineers'  plans 
are  jointly  administered  training  fimds  and  union  administered  education 
and  safetv  funds.     Xti  addition,  for  these  workers,  the  union  runs  a 
training  center  and  training  program. 

The  modifications  were  as  follows: 

o    Question  4  should  read- -"How  long  have  you  been  an 

Operating  Engineer?" 
o    A  training  fund  and  an  education  and  safety  fund  are  «: 

types  of  tuition-aid  plans 
o    An  apprentice  training  program  is  considered  to  be  the 

same  as  a  union  rtm  school  or  course  . 
o    An  apprentice  training  site  or  center  is  considered  to 

be  the  same  as  a  union  hall 
o    Question  30- -A  union  agreement  book  or  union  handbook 

is  the  same  as  an  employee  handbook 
The  consequences  of  these  modifications  are  discussed  under  the  find- 
ings section  of  this  chapter. 

C. '  Content  of  the  Survey 

The  survey  instrument  administered  to  the  workers  tapped  a  large 
number  of  dimensions  and  is  divided  into  seven  sections  as  follows: 

1.  General  Information 

2.  Participation  in  Education  and  Training 

3.  Educational  Opportimities 

4.  Information  and  Advice 

5.  Incentives 
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6.  Factors  Affecting  Participation 

7.  Backgroimd  Information 

A  copy  of  the  survey  instrument  is  provided  in  Appendix  III-A 
As  the  listing  of  the  sections  suggests,  the  content  of  the  instru- 
ment was  dictated  by  two  major  concerns.    First,  the  wave  one  survey 
was  t6  be  used  to  describe  the  T-A  plans  at  each  site;  the  demographic 
distributions  of  the  workforce;  and  the  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  be- 
haviors of  the  workers  at  each  site.    This  allowed  not  only  for  a  de- 
scription, but  also  enabled  NIWL  to  identify  program  elements  which 
could  be  built  into  the  models  for  each  site.    The  result  is  a  "stop 
action"  picture  of  the  workers  and  their  attitudes,  knowledge  and  be- 
haviors related  to  T-A  and  education  and  training.     This  description 
is  presented  later  in  this  chapter.     Second,  the  wave  two  data  was 
to  be  used  to  assess  changes  in  the  workers,  at  each  site  and  for  the 
combined  sample  of  workers.     By  looking  at  differences  between  dis- 
tributions of  workers  differentiated  by  time  and  the  presence  of  a 
progrant  intervention  we  are  able  to  assess  the  impact,  if  any,  of  the 
model  programs. 

D.    The  Comparison  Site 

The  original  design  for  this  study  included  a  comparison  groxip 
which  did  not  receive  any  form  of  the  program  intervention.     In  tra- 
ditional evaluation  research  which  employs  a  quasi-experimental  design 
the  comparison  group  is  similar  to  the  experimental  group  on  key  pre- 
test (wave  one)  variables.     The  more  similar  the  groups  the  more  re- 
liable the  interpretations  of  the  post--test  (wave  two)  data.  this 
instance,  the  comparison  group  proved  not  to  meet  the  criteria  of  simi- 
larity.   The  highly  ideosyncratic  nature  of  the  workforces  at  each  of 
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the  intervention  sites  contributed  to  this  problem.    Attenpts  to  adjust  by  establishing 
cocparison  groups  proximate  to  each  of  the  demonstration  site  wDrkforces  were  not 
successful  given  the  time  available.    This  time  problem  was  more  pronounced  given 
that  the  degree  of  dissimilarity  of  the  conparison  group  \^s  not  discovered  until 
after  analysis  of  the  vjave  one  data  in  February,  1980- 

As  the  discussion  of  the  wave  one  findings  in  the  next  section 
Shows,  these  workers  did  not  prove  to  be  similar  to  the  other  work- 
ers in  the  study.     Differences  were  found  not  only  in  demographics 
but  also  in  knowledge  of  T-A,  and  attitudes  and  behaviors  related  to 
education  and  training.     The  result  is  a  comparison  site  that  is  not 
similar  to  the  other  sites.     Any  comparisons  which  are  made  must  be 
viewed  with  this  in  mind. 

This  lack  of  an  adequate  comparison  group  would  normally  cause 
problems  in  interpreting  th^  cause  of  any  changes  between  the  wave 
one  and  wave  two  data  at  the  model  sites.    The  nature  of  the  problem 
being  looked  at  and  its  history  at  the  sites  however,  makes  this  some- 
what less  problematic.     That  is,  in  a  situation  where  a  problem  has 
been  functioning  for  a  long  time  the  need  for  a  comparison  group  is 
less  important  in  the  determination  of  the  impact  of  an  intervention. 
In  all  of  the  model  s5-tes  the  use  of  T-A  and  knowledge  of  its  exis- 
tence had  been  very  low  for  a  long  time.     Since  the  only  change  at 
each  site  was  the  introduction  of  the  model  program  any  changes  in 
attitudes,  knowledge,  and  behaviors  can  be  safely  attributed  to  the 
intervention  despite  the  lack  of  an  adequate  comparison  group.  De- 
spite this  problem  with  the  inadequate  nature  of  the  comparison  group, 
tie  discussions  of  the  survey  results  which  follow  include  the  com- 
parison group  data  as  an  additional  information  base.    Where  comparisons 
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are  made  between  the  comparison  group  and  the  model  sites,  chese 
should  be  viewed  with  the  above  discussion  and  cautions  in  mind. 

III.     Survey  Results 

In  this  section  we  discuss  the  findings  for  the  first  and 
second  wave  surveys  for  each  of  the  three  models  and  the  comparison 
group.     In  addition,  where  appropriate  we  compare  the  findings  across 
sites.    The  findings  will  be  presented  separately  for  each  site  for 
the  first  wave  survey  followed  by  the  site  comparisons  for  wave  one. 
Then  the  wave  two  findings  will  be  discussed.    The  percentages  for 

each  question  for  each  site  are  presented  in  Appendix    III  B-E2  . 

A  description  of  the  key  findings  from  each  wave  of  the  survey  follows. 

A.    Model  I  -  Wave  One 

Sixty-one  percent  of  the  Model  I  workers  have  been  employed  by 
GT/C  for  five  years  or  less.     An  additional  277,  have  been  employed 
for  more  than  10  years. 

In  the  first  wave  of  the  survey  only  14%  of  these  workers  were 
very  familiar  with  the  T-A  plan.    An  additional  45%  were  somewhat 
familiar.     Over  two-fifths  reported  that  they  were  not  familiar  with 
the  T-A  plan.    Of  the  59  workers  who  knew  about  the  plan  almost  80% 
knew  it  was  a  company  sponsored  plan  but  over  21%  thought  it  was  a 
negotiated  plan.    At  T^  (Wave  One)  only  20%  reported  that  they  had 
received  information  about  the  T-A  plan  in  the  past  six  months. 
Almost  58%  of  these  workers  did  not  know  if  they  were  eligible  to 
take  a  course  tinder  their  T-A  plan  and  almost  70%  did  not  know  how 
to  request  approval  to  take  a  course. 


Of  the  problems  reported  by  workers  as  reasons  for  non-use  of 
their  T-A  plan  only  lack  of  information  was  reported  as  a  problem  by 
more  than  half  (65%).     Other  reasons  cited  by  a  larger  group  of  work- 
ers were  "imable  to  pay  in  advance"  (42%)  and  "not  enough  of  the  costs 
are  covered"  (32%) . 

Only  32%  indicated  that  there  is  an  individual  in  the  GT/C  who 
could  provide  information  about  education  or  careers.    Even  fewer 
(14%)  indicated  there  was  a  union  person  available.     About  97%,  how- 
ever, stated  that  they  would  like  to  talk  to  an  advisor  if  one  were 
available. 

One- fourth  reported  that  .GT/C  encouragad  employees  to  use  T-A 
benefits  but  only  6%  reported  that  CWA  encouraged  members  to  use 
their  T-A  benefits. 

Over  all,  factors  related  to  information  and  advice  were  the 
most  serious  problems  affecting  these  workers'  decisions  about  par- 
ticipation in  education  and  training.     Specifically,  when  asked  if 
there  are  any  reasons  for  not  pursuing  further  education  or  training 
that  are  problems  , 

o    61%  reported  that  they  don't  have  adequate  information 

about  courses  that  are  available; 
o    56%  reported  that  they  don't  have  adequate  information 

about  what  educational  institutions  are  available, 
o    727o  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 
counseling  about  available  courses  and  whether  they 
are  qualified  to  take  them, 
o    65%  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 
counseling  about  available  educational  institutions, 
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o    677o  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 
counseling  about  their  career  opportunities. 
In  addition,  scheduling  (34%),  favoritism  in  who  gets  approval  (30%), 
and  free  time  (27%)  were  reported  as  problems  by  these  workers. 

Two  fifths  of  these  workers  reported  that  they  had  participated 
in  an  educ^ition  program  in  the  last  two  years.     Of  these,  the  vast 
majority  did  so  for  general  knowledge  (90%),  for  career  advancement 
(82%)  and  to  get  a  degree,  diploma  or  certificate  (77%).     Only  five 
workers,  however,  reported  that  their  T-A  plan  paid  for  any  part  of 
their  education.     Thirty-six  reported  they  themselves  paid,  35  re- 
ported that  their  union  paid,  15  reported  that  their  company  (not 
T-A)  paid  and  11  reported  that  the  government  paid. 

When  asked  about  the  importance  of  further  education  the  four 
most  important  uses  sited  were:     to  learn  more  (91%),  to  become  a 
better  worker  (88%),  to  improve  job  performance  (87%)  and  to  become 
a  more  well-rounded  person  (85%). 

The  vast  majority  of  these  workers  knew  about  the  availability 
of  educational  programs  but  preferred  on-the-job  training  (90%) ,  com- 
munity college  (81%)  and  company  courses  (79%).     They  preferred,  how- 
ever, to  have  educational  programs  located  at  educational  institu- 
.  tions  (86%),  the  work  site  (73%)  or  the  library  (62%).    With  regards 
to  methods  of  learning,  these  workers  preferred  on-the-job  training 
(97%),  workshops  (85%)  and  lectures  (82%). 

There  was  no  single  source  of  information  on  T-A  or  education 
from  which  more  than  one  quarter  reported  receiving  information. 

When  asked  from  whom  they  would  like  to  get  information  on  their 
T-A  plan  12%  said  "yes"  to  co-workers,  70%  said  "yes" to  supervisors,  12% 
said  "y6s"to  union  representatives  and  48%  said  "yes"  to  company  "yes" 
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representatives . 

Ninety-six  percent  of  these  workers  want  to  take  further  edu- 
cation or  training,  94%  think  they  need  more  and  almost  80%  intend 
to  continue  their  education  or  training  in  the  next  two  years.  Al- 
most 587p  report  that  they  will  use  their  T-A  benefits  in  the  next 
two  years. 

With  regard  to  demographic  characteristics  almost  557p  are  fe- 
male, 73%  are  younger  than    35,  81%  are  white,  26%  are  hispanic, 
61%  are  currently  married,  55%  had  dependent  children  living  at 
home,  36%  had  a  high  school  degree  or  less,  and  78%  lived  in  a  city 
or  its  suburbs  of  50,000  -  500,000  people.     The  vast  majority  work 
the  day  shift  (96%),  and  work  40-49  hours  per- week  (90%).  Finally, 
66%  earn  less  than  $15,000  annually. 

B.     Model  II  -  Wave  One 

Almost  53%  of  the  Model  II  workers  have  been  operating  engineers 
for  more  than  15  years.     Only  17^  have  been  operating  engineers  for 
five  years  or  less. 

In  the  first  wave  about  64%  reported  they  were  familiar  with  the 
T-A  plan.    Almost  two-fifths  were  not  familiar  with  the  plan.     Of  the 
thirty-six  workers  who  knew  about  the  plan  67%  thought  it  was  union 
sponsored  and  31%  thought  it  was  ^  negotiated  plan. 

At  t1  only  31%  of  these  op     ating  engineers  reported  that  they 
had  received  information  about  the  T-A  plan  in  the  past  six  months. 
Over  two-fifths  did  not  know  if  they  were  eligible  to  take  a  course 
under  the  plan  and  half  did  not  know  how  to  request  approval  to  take 
a  course. 

Of,  the  problems  reported  by  these  operating  engineers  as  reasons 
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for  non-use  of  their  T -A  benefits  only  lack  of  information  was  re- 
ported by  more  than  half  (57.1%).    Two-fifths  were  unable  to  pay  in 
advance  and  about  one-third  feld  there  was  too  much  red  tape  or  edu- 
cation programs  they  wanted  were  not  covered.  , 

About  one- fifth  of  tliese  workers  reported  that  they  had  par- 
ticipated in  an  education  program  in  the  last  two  years  and  almost 
30%  reported  participation  in  a  training  program.     Of  these,  the 
vast  majority  participated  for  general  knowledge  (82%)  or  to  upgrade 
skills  for  present  job  (81%).    No  workers  reported  that  their  com- 
pany paid  for  any  part  of  their  education  or  training  under  T-A  but 
15  reported  that  the  union  paid.     For  these  operating  engineers  1  the 
tmion  controls  the  T-A  benefits.    Eight  reported  they  paid  themselves, 
four  reported  that  their  company  (not  T-A)  paid;  and  three  reported 
that  the  government  paid. 

When  asked  about  the  importance  of  further  education,  the  most 
important  uses  sited  were: 

o    to  improve  job  performance  (91%) ; 

o    to  become  a  better  worker  (87%) ; 

o    to  improve  ability  to  tfead,  write,  speak  and  do  math  (83%); 

o    to  become  a  more  well-rovinded  person  (82%)  ;  and 

o    to  prepare  for  retirement  (80%). 

vast  majority  of  these  workers  know  about  the  availability 
of  educational  programs  but  clearly  preferred  xonion  run  courses  (100%) 
and  on-the-job  training  (98%)  to  other  educational  programs.  Their 
preference,  for  location  was  the  union  hall  (87%),  the  work  site  (78%) 
and  education  institutions  (78%).    With  regard  to  methods  of  learning 
there  was  a  clear  preference  for  on-the-job  training  (88%),  workshops 
and  conferences  (81%)  and  lectures  or  classes  (81%). 
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The  only  sources  of  information  on  T-A  or  education  from  which 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  workers  reported  receiving  information 
were  union  newspapers,  meetings  and  representatives.    When  asked 
from  whom  they  would  like  to  get  information  about  their  T-A  plan 
137p  said  yes  to  co-workers,  77p  to  supervisors,  93%  to  union  repre- 
sentatives and  137p  to  company  representatives.     Almost  three- fourths 
of  these  workers  reported  that  there  is  a  designated  individual  in 
the  union  who  can  provide  advice  or  information  about  education  and 
careers.     Only  slightly  more  than  one- third  of  these  workers  saw 
this  individual  in  the  past  two  years,  yet  927o  reported  that  they 
would  like  to  talk  to  an  adviser  if  one  were  available. 

Almost  907o  reported  that  their  union  encouraged  members  to  seek 
..additional  education  or  training  while  637p  felt  the  union  encouraged 
use  of  the  T-A  plan. 

Of  the  barriers  to  participation  in  further  education  or  learning 
Ithose  related  to  information  and  advice  were  generally  the  most  com- 
monly sighted.     Specifically,  when  asked  if  there  are  any  reasons 
tor  not  pursuing  further  education  in  training  that  are  problems; 
1       o    607o  reported  that  they  don't  have  adequate  information 
about  courses  that  are  available, 
o    467o  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  information 
I  about  what  educational  institutions  are  available, 

o    467o  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 
counseling  about  available  courses  and  whether  they  are 
qualified  to  take  them, 
o    447o  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 
counseling  about  available  educational  institutions,  and 
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o    487o  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 

counseling  about  their  career  opportunities. 
In  addition,  scheduling  (57%) ,  distance  (49%)  and  free  time 
(44%)  were  reported  as  barriers  by  these  workers. 

Eighty- seven  percent  of  these  workers  want  to  take  further  ed- 
ucation and  training,  91%  think  they  need  more,  and  84%  intend  to 
continue  their  education  or  training  in  the  next  two  years.  Sixty 
percent  report  that  they  will  use  their  T-A  benefits  in  the  next 
two  years. 

The  demographic  characteristics  of  these  operating  engineers 
are  as  follows: 

o    98%  male,  \ 
o    707o  35  years  old  or  older, 
o    85%  white, 
o    97o  hispanic, 
o    86%  currently  married, 
o    64%  have  dependent  children  living  at  home, 
o    737o  have  a  high  school  degree  or  less,  and 

o    42%  live  in  a  fairly  large,  a  very  large  city  or  its  suburbs 
(250,000  or  more  people). 
Most  of  these  workers  work  the  day  shift  (87%)  and  work  40-49  hours 
per  week  (90%).     Finally,  65%  report  earnings  of  $20,000  or  more  an- 
nually. 

C.    Model  III  -  Wave  One 

Almost  54%  of  these  workers  have  been  employed  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut  for  five  years  or  less  and  are  represented  by  ,two  tinions ; 
 80%„by  CSEA  and  20%  by  CEUI. 
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In  the  first  wave  survey  75%  of  these  workers  were  not  familiar 
with  the  T-A  plan,  and  only  3%  were  very  familiar  with  the  plan.  Of 
the  26  workers  who  did  know  about  the  plan  only  19%  knew  it  was  ne- 
gotiated.    Seventy-seven  percent  thought  it  was  company  sponsored. 

At  t1  only  4%  reported  that  they  had  received  information  about 
the  T-A  plan  in  the  past  six  months.    Almost  90%  did  not  know  if  they 
were  eligible  to  take  a  course  under  the  plan  and  81%  did  not  know  how 
to  request  approval  to  take  a  course. 

Of  the  problems  reported  by  these  workers  as.  reasons  for  non-use 
of  T-A  benefits  only  inadequate  information  was  reported  by  more  than 
\  half  (66%).    Two-fifths  were  xmable  to  pay  in  advance,  two- fifths  were 
not  willing  to  pay  in  advance  and  a  little  over  one- third  felt  that  • 
not  enough  of  the  costs  are  covered.    About  27%  of  these  workers  re- 
port participation  in  education  during  the  last  two  yoar^.     Of  these, 
the  vast  majority  participated  for  general  knowledge  (86%) ,  for 
career  advancement  (807o)  and  for  better  wages  (77%)  .    Only  four  work- 
ers  reported  that  T-A  paid  for  a  part  of  their  education.  Thirteen 
reported  they  paid  themselves,  three  reported  the  union  paid,  12  re- 
ported the  company  paid  (not  T-A)  and  5  reported  the  government  paid. 

When  asked  about  the  importance  of  further  education  the  most 
important  uses-'sited  were: 

o    to  improve  job  performance  (91%) 

o    to  get  a  promotion  (90%) 

o    to  become  a.  more  well-roxinded  person  (90%) 
o    to  become  a  better  worker  (88%) 
o    to  learn  more  (867o) 

o    to  improve  ability  to  read,  write,  speak  and  do  math 
(83%) 
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o    to  prepare  for  another  job  or  career  (8270 
.      Most  of  these  workers  know  about  the  availability  of  educa- 
tional programs  but  prefer  on-the-job  training  (85%),  community  col- 
leges (837o)  ,  public  vocational  schools  (78%)  and  company  run  courses 
(75%)  for  their  own  educational  programs.    Their  preference  for  lo- 
cation is  clearly  educational  institutions  (85%)  or  the  work  site 
(82%).    As  for  methods  of  learning,  preference  is  for  on-the-job 
training  (89%) ,  lectures  or  classes  (83%)  and  workshops  or  confer- 
ences (82%).     There  was  no  source  of  information  on  T-A  from  which  | 
more  than  10%  reported  receiving  information. 

When  asked  from  whom  they  would  like  to  get  information  about 
their  T-A  plan  8%  said"yes''to  co-workers,  46%  to  supervisors,  22% 
to  union  representatives  and  45%  to  company  representatives.  Al- 
most one-third  of  these  workers  reported  there  was  an  individual 
in  the  company  designated  to  provide  information  about  education  and 
careers.    Only  8%  reported  that  there  was  a  xmion  representative  so 
designated.     Ninety-six  percent  reported  that  they  would  like  to  talk 
to   an  advisor  if  one  were  available. 

Thirty  percent  reported  that  the  company  encouraged  employees  to 
seek  additional  education  or  training  but  only  7%  reported  company 
encouragement  for  use  of  T-A  benefits.     For  the  union  the  correspon- 
ding percentages  are  14%  for  additional  education  or  training  and  10% 
for  use  of  T-A  benefits. 

Of  the  barriers  to  participation  in  further  education  or  training 
the  vast  majority  (70-84%)  reported  inadequate  information  and  advice 
as  reasons.     Specifically,  when  asked  if  there  are  any  reasons  for  not 
pursxaing  further  education  or  training  that  are  problems, 

o    75%  reported  that  they  don't  have  adequate  information 
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about  courses  that  are  available 
o    757o  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  information 

about  what  educational  institutions  are  available 
o    827o  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 

counseling  about  ava-lable  courses  and  whether  they  are 

qualifi^ed  to  take  them 
o    727o  reported  that  they  do  aot  have  adequate  advice  or 

coimseling  about  available  educational  institutions, 

and 

o    847o  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 
counseling  about  their  career  opportunities 

In  addition,  almost  half  reported  scheduling,  favoritism  on 
who  gets  approval  and  feeling  that  they  will  not  get  promoted  or 
a  new  job  as  reasons  for  non-participation. 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  these  employees  want  to  take  further 
education,  947o  think  they  need  more,  but  7l7o  intend  to  continue  their 
education  in  the  next  two  years.     Sixty- five  percent  report  that  they 
will  use  their  T-A  benefits  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  demographic  inake-up  of  this  group  of  workers  is  as  follows: 

o    727o  female, 

:0    637o  35  or  older, 

o    867o  white,  ' 


o 


17o  hispanic. 


o 


o 


o 


o 


507o  currently  married, 

497o  have  dependent  children  living  at  home, 
76%  have  a  high  school  degree  or  less,  and 
557o  live  in  a  medium-size  or  fairly  large  city 
(50,000  -  500,000)  or  its  suburbs. 
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Most  of  these  workers  work  the  day  shift  (92%)  and  work  30  - 
39  hours  per  week  (98%).    Finally,  96%  report  earnings  of  less  than 
$12,000  annually. 
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D.  Comparison  Group  -  Wave  One 

Over  61%  of  the  comparison  group  workers  have  been  operating 
engineers  for  more  than  16  years.     Only  10%  have  been  operating  en- 
gineers for  five  years  or  less.     In  the  first  wave  almost  86%  re- 
ported that  they  were  familiar  with  the  T-A  plan.    Only  14%  were  not 
familiar.     Of      e  84  workers  who  knew  about  the  plan  537o  thought  It 
negotiated  and  47%  thought  It  was  union  sponsored. 

At  t1  64%  of  the  se  operating  engineers  reported  that  they  had 
received  Information  about  the  T-A  plan  In  the  past  six  months •  Only 
12%  didn't. know  If  they  were  elegible  to  take  a  course  under  the  plan 
and  only  22%  did  not  know  how  to  request  approval  to  take  a  course. 

None  of  the  reasons  for  non-use  of  T-A  benefits  were  problems 
for,  more  than  one-fifth  of  these  operating  engineers.    Only  lack  of 
Information  was  a  problem  for  20%  of  the  workers. 

About  30%  of  these  workers  reported  that  they  had  participated 
In  an  education  program  In  the  last  two  years  and  28%  reported  par- 
ticipation In  a  training  program.     Of  those  who  pa-rtlclpated  the  vast 
majority  did  so  to  be  a  better  union  member  (92%),  to  upgrade  skills 
for  their  present  job  (92%),  and  for  general  knowledge  (92%). 

Thirty-nine  of  these  workers  reported  that  the  union  paid  for  at 
least  part  of  their  education  and  training.     Four  reported  that  the 
company  paid  under  T-A.     It  should  be  remembered  that  for  these  workers 
the  union  administers  the  T-A  plan  and  benefits.     Fifteen  reported  they 
paid  themselves,  three  reported  that  the  company  paid  (non  T-A),  and 
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four  reported  that  the  government  paid. 

When  asked  about  the  Importance  of  further;  education  the  most 
important  uses  were: 

o    to  improve  job  performance  (89%) 

o    to  learn  more  (89%) 

o    to  be  a  better  xinion  member  (87%) 

o    to  become  a  better  worker  (867o)  ,  and 

o    to  become  a  more  well-rounded  person  (83%) 

Most  of  these  operating  engineers  know  about  the  availability 
of  educational  programs  but  clearly  prefer  union  run  schools  (98%)  and 
on-the-job  training  (89%)  to  other  educational  programs.     Their  pref- 
erence  for  location  was  the  uaion  hall  (89%)  and  education  institu- 
tions (89%).    With  regard  to  methods  of  learning  there  was  a  prefer- 
ence for  on-  the-  joljv  training  (95%),  workshops  (93%),  lectures  (90%) 
and  informal  discussion  groups  (88%). 

Only  half  of  these  workers  report  that  they  received  information 
about  tuition- aid  and  education  and  training  from  xmion  representa- 
tives and  at  xinion  meetings.    When  asked  from  whom  they  would  like  to 
get  information  about  their  T-A  plan,  6%  aaid  "yes"  to  co-workers,  6% 
to  supervisors,  92%  to  union  representatives  and  5%  to  company  repre- 
sentatives.    Ninety-seven  percent  of  these  workers  report  that  there 
is  a  designated  individual  in  their  mion  who  can  provide  advice  or 
information  about  education  and  careers.    Almost  60%  of  these  workers 
saw  this  individual  in  the  past  two  years,  yet  95%  reported  that  they 
would  like  to  talk  to  an  advisor  if  one  were  available. 

All  of  the  workers  report  that  their  union  encourages  members  to 
seek  additional  education  or  training  and  88%  felt  that  the  union  en- 
courages use  of  the  T-A  plan.    None  of  the  barriers  to  participation 
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in  further  education  or  training  were  considered  to  be  problems 
by  more  than  cne-fourth  of  these  workers. 

Eighty  percent  of  these  operating  en2ineers  want  to  take  further 
education  or  training,  84%  think  they  need  more,  and  77%  plan  to  con- 
tinue their  Education  or  training  in  the  next  two  years.  Fifty-seven 
percent  report  that  they  will  use  their  T-A  benefits  in  the  next  two 
years. 

The  deii.ographi--  characteristics  of  these  operating  engineers 
are  as  follows: 

o    100%  male  ^ 

o    91%  35  or  old3r, 

o    9G%  white, 

o    4%  hispanic, 

o    9l7o  currently  married, 

o    67%  have  dependent  children  at  home,  v 

o    667o  have  a  high  school  degree  or  less, 

o    79%,  have  a  trade  license  or  certificate,  and 

o    82%,  live  in  a  small  town  or  meditmi  sized  city  (less  than 

250,0.00  people)  .  . 
Most  of  these  workers  work  the  day  shift  (99%)  and  work  40-49 

hours  per  week  (95%).     Finally,  71%  report  earning  ^20,000  or  more 

annually. 

E.    Wave  One  Comparisons 

In  this  section  we  will  compare  the  three  model  sites  and  the 
comparison  site  on  key  attitude,  behavior,  knowledg'^  and  demographic 
.variables.    We  try  to  assess  the  differences  in  the  four  groups  of 
workers  at  the  initial  wave  of  the  survey.     It  must  be  remembered  at 
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the  outset  that  the  four  sites  differ  in  occupation,  employers,  T-A 
plan  provisions  and  xmion  representation.    We  are  dealing  with  an  ex- 
periment in  a  natural  setting. 

The  first  set  of  comparisons  looks  at  a  number  of  information- 
related  aspects  of  the  T-A  plan.     In  Figure  1  we  compare  the  percen- 
tage of  workers  who  are  not  familiar  with  their  T-A  plan. 
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Figure  1 :    Knowledge  of  T*A  Plen 


Clearly,  the  Model  III  workers  are  least  familiar  with  their  plans 
and  the  comparison  group  is  most  familiar  with  only  14%  reporting 
that  they  were  not  familiar  with  the  plan.     ModelS  I  and  II  are 
about  equal  in  the  percentage  of  workers  not  familiar  with  the  plan. 
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When  we  look  at  the  percentages  who  received  information  of 
the  T-A  plan  the  results  are  very  similar.     As  Figure  2  shows, 
very  few  of  the  Model  III  workers  (4%)  received  information  while 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  comparison  groups  report  receiving  in- 
formation about  their  T-A  plan.     Similar  results  are  found  where 
we  look  at  workers'  knowledge  of  how  to  request  approval  to  take 
a  course  xinder  the  T-A  plan. 
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Figure  2:    Received  Information  on  T-A  Plan 


As  Figure  3  shows  40%  of  the  Model  I  and  50%  of  the  Model  II 
workers  know  how  to  request  approval.     Only  19%  of  the  Model  III 
workers  and  over  three- fourths  of  the  comparison  workers  report 
that  they  know  how  to  request  approval.    Again,  the  comparison 
group  workers  appear  to  be  most  familiar  with  their  T-A  plan  while 
the  Model  III  workers  are  least  familiar. 
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Figure  3:    Knowledge  of  How  to  Request  Approval 


The  final  information  related  comparison  looks  at  information 
as  a  problem  for  workers.     As  Figure  4  shows  for  the  three  experi- 
mental models,  57%  (Model  II)  and  66%  (Model  I  and  III)  perceive 
lack  of  information  to  he  a  problem  compared  with  only  20%  of  the 
comparison  group. 
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The  next  set  of  comparisons  examines  educational  behaviors. 
In  Figure  5  we  see  the  percentage  of  workers  who  haVe  participated 
In  education  In  the  past  two  years.     The  percentages  for  Model  II, 
Model  III  and  the  comparison  group  are  all  similar  (227o)  while  40% 
of  the  Model  I  workers  report  participation. 
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When  we  look  at  the  use  of  T-A  benefits  in  Figure  6  we  see  57o 
and  4%  use  rates  for  Models  I  and  III  respectively  and  27%  and  37% 
use  rates  for  Model  II  and  the  comparison  group.     These  higher 
rates  for  the  latter  groups  are  due  In  part  to  the  nature  of  their 
T-A  plans  as  discussed  earlier. 
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Modal  X  Hodal  II       Kodal  III  Coaiparlaon 

Flgurs  6:    Use  of  T-A  Bsntflcs 

*  Th«s«  includs  union  sponsorsd  cralnlng  funds 


Over  90%  of  all  groups  report  that  they  would  talk  to  an  ad- 
visor if  one  were  available  as  shown  in  Figure  7. 
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Figur*  7:    Would  You  Talk  to  an  Advisor 

The  next  set  of  comparisons  look  at  problems  related  to  par- 
ticipation in  education  and  training.     Figures  8  through  12  compare 
different  problems  for  these  workers.     In  every  case  the  same  prttem 
holds  -     Fewer  workers  in  the  comparison  group  report  the  reas.ons  as  a  - 
problem  while  more  workers  in  Model  III  report  the  reason  as  a  problem. 
The  Model  I  and  Model  II  workers  are  close  in  the.  per.   atages  with 
more  from  the  former  reporting  the  reasons  as  problems  than  from  the 
latter  group.  , 
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Problem  of  Inad«quaC«  Xnf ormmt '  oii 
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Figure  9:    Problem  of  Inadequate  Information  About 
Education  Inatltutlons 
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Figure  10:    Problem  of  Inadaauata  Advice 
About  Couraea 
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Problem  of  Inadequate  Advice  About 
Educ*!^^  Inatltutiona 
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Figur«  12:    Problem  of  Inad«quace  Advic« 
Car««r  Opportunicies 


When  attitudes  about  education  and  future  participatioi/are 
examined  (Figures  13-15)  the  four  groups  are  fairly  similar  with 
the  comparison  group  reporting  least  need  for  more  education,  lowest 
intent  to  continue  education  and  lowest  intent  to  vise  T-A  in  the  next 
five  years. 
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Flgur*  13 :    N««d  Mora  Education 
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Figure  14: 
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Figure  15:    Uee  T*A  In  Nexc  Two  Yeeri 
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In  the  final  set  of  comparisons  we  look  at  demographics  and 
other  personal  characteristics.    The  comparisons  shown  in  Figures 
16  through  21  suggest  that  the  four  groups  are  made  up  of  workers 
who  are  quite  different.    With  regard  to  sex  (Figure  16)  we  see 
that  Model  I  is  almost  half  male  and  female.  Model  III  is  three- 
fourths  female  and  Model  II  and  the  comparison  groups  are  almost 
all  male. 
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Figur«  16:  S«X 


The  age  distributions  are  also  very  different.    Almost  three- 
fourths  of  Model  I  are  xinder  35,  only  97o  of  the  comparison  group, 
and  iO%  and  37%  of  Models  II  and  III  are  in  this  age  range. 
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Figure  17:  Ag« 


The  race  and  ethnic  distributiphs  show  more  whites  in  the  com- 
parison group  and  more  hispanics  in  the  Model  I  group. 
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Figuri  18:  Rac« 
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Modal  I         Modal  II       Modal  III  Comparison 
Figiir*  19  : .  Echnicicy 

The  education  levels  of  the  four  groups  are  also  different. 
Only  three- fourths  of  the  Model  III  workers  and  almost  three-  fourths 
of  the  Model  II  workers  have  a  high  school  education  or  less  while 
36%  of  the  Model  I  workers  have  a  similar  level  of  education. 
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Ficur«  20:  Education 


Finally,  when  we  look  at  income  levels  we  see  that  the  Model  I 
and  especially  the  Model  III  workers  earn  less  per  year  than  the 
Model  II  or  comparison  group  workers. 
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Flgur«  21:  IncoiM 


What  these  comparisons  suggest  is  that  the  workers  in  the  three 
experimental  models  and  the  comparison  group  are  very  different. 
They  are  different  in  terms  of  attitudes,  behaviors,  knowledge  of 
T-A  and  perceived  problems  related  to  education.    The  four  groups 
of  workers  clearly  differed  at  the  outset  of  the  program  interven- . 
tion  we  are  trying  to  assess.    These  differences  will  affect  any 
conclusions  we  can  make  regarding  comparisons  of  the  changes  in 
these  factors.    Next  we  look  at  the  second  wave  data  and  then  move 
to  examining  the  changes  from  T^  to  t2  for  the  models. 
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F%     Model  I  -  Wave  Two 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  cross-section  of  workers  surveyed  at 
Model  I  in  wave  two  have  been  employed  by  GT/C  for  five  years  or  less. 
Twenty-eight  percent  have  been  with  the  company  for  more  than  ten. 

In  the  wave  two  sample,  23%  were  very  familiar  with  the  T-A  plan 
and  an  additional  61%  were  somewhat  familiar  with  the  plan.  Less 
than  one-fifth  reported  that  they  were  not  familiar  with  the  T-A  plan. 
Of  the  seventy-six  workers  who  knew  about  the  T-A  plan  71%  knew  it  was 
a  negotiated  plan  and  5%  thought  it  was  union  sponsored. 

At  wave  two  almost  three- fourths  of  the  workers  reported  that 
they  had  received  information  about  the  T-A  plan  in  the  past  six 
months  and  over  50%  had  received  information  about  education  and 
training.     Forty- two  percent  of  these  workers  did  not  know  if  they 
were  eligible  to  take  a  course  imder  the  T-A  plan  and  54%  did  not 
know  how  to  request  approval  to  take  a  course.  , 

Of  the  problems  reported  as  reasons  for  non-\ise  of  T-A,  lack  of 
information  was  a  problem  for  42%  of  the  workers.     Other  reasons  cited 
were  inability  to  pay  in  advance  (33%) ,  not  enough  costs  being  covered 
(28%)  and  education  programs  wanted  were  not  covered  (24%). 

Almost  two- fifths  of  these  workers  reported  that  they  had  par- 
ticipated in  an  education  program  in  the  last  two  years  while  almost 
30%  participated  within  the  past  six  months.     Of  those  who  have  partic- 
ipated, the  vast  majority  did  so  for  general  knowledge  (89%),  for  career 
advancement  (71%),  and  to  get  a  degree,  certificate  or  diploma  (66%). 
Nine  workers  reported  that  their  T-A  plan  paid  for  at  least  a  part  of 
their  education,  31  reported  that  they  themselves  paid,  one  reported 
that  their  union  paid,  11  reported  that  their  company  (not  T-A)  paid, 
and  seven  reported  that  the  government  paid.         .  -t 
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V^Tien  asked  about  the  importance  of  further  education  the  most 
important  uses  cited  by  this  group       workers  were:-    to  learn  more 
(9C7o)  ,  to  become  a  better  worker  (887o)  ,  to  improve  job  performance 
(877o)  ,  to  become  a  more  well-rounded  person  (857o)  ,  ana  to  improve 
their  ability  to  read,  write,  speak  and  do  math  (817,). 

The  vast  majority  of  GT/C  workers  at  wave  two  knew  about  avail- 
able educational  programs  and  had  preference  for  community  col- 
lege (857o)  ,  on-the-job  training  (797o)  and  4-year  college  (747o) 
programs.     Their  preferer ce  was  to  have  programs  located  ac  educa- 
tional institutions  (897o)  and  at  the  work  site  (677,)  •    With  regard 
to  methods  of  learning,  these  workers  prefer  on-the-job  training  (927o)  , 
lectures  (887,)  and  workshops  (857o)  • 

At  wave  two,  workers  reported  receiving  information  on  T-A 
from  handouts  (567o)  ,  company  newsletter  (377.)  ,  co-workers  (307o)  , 
supervisors  C307c)  ,  union  representatives'  (287o)  ,  company  meetings  (287,) 
and  bulletin  board  notices  (267o)  .    When  asked  from  whom  they  would 
like  to  get  information  in  their  T-A  plan  these  workers  said  yes  to 
co-workers  (157,)  ,  supervisors  (537,)  ,  union  representatives  (257o)  and 
company  representatives  (507) . 

In  wave  two  587  indicated  that  there  is  a  company  official  who 
could  provide  information  about  education  or  careers  and  37%  indi- 
cated that  there  was  a  union  person  so  designated.     Almost  half  of 
these  workers  saw  this  person  in  the  past  six  months  and  three- 
fourths  of  these  found  the  meeting  useful  or  helpful.  Ninety-six 
percent,  however,  stated  that  they  would  like  to  talk  to  an  advisor 
about  their  educational  or  career  plans. 

Almost  557  reported  at  wave  two,  th  t  GT/C  encouraged  employees 
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to  u£>e  T-A  benefits  and  almost  40%  reported  that  their  union  (ICWA) 
encouraged  members  to  use  these  benefits. 

Overall,  factors  related  to  information  and  advice  were  the 
major  problems  affecting  decisions  to  participate  in  education  or 
trai^^ng  by  workers  at  wave  two.     Specifically,  when  asked  if  there 
were  any  reasons  for  not  pursu-  ng  further  education  or  training  that 
are  problemr , 

o    607o  reported  that  they  clon't  have  adequate  information 

about  courses  that  ^.re  available^ 
o    50%  reported  that  they  dp  not  have  adequate  information 

about  what  educational  institutions  are  available, 
o    61%  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 
counseling  about  available  courses  and  whether  they  are 
Qualified  to  take  them, 
*    o    51%  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 
counseling  about  available  educational/  institutions , ^ 
o    57%  reported  that  they  do  not  have  ^equate  advice  or 

counseling  about  their  career  opport^ities , 
In  addition,  scheduling  (52%),  work  schedule  (41%),  and  free- 
time  (38%)  wer^  reported  as  problems  for  these  workers. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  workers  at  wave  two  want  to  take  further 
educatioi  or  training.   95%  think  chey  need  more  and  almost  80%  in- 
tend to  continue  their  education  or  craining  in  the  next  two  years. 
Also,  65%  report  that  they  will  use  their  T-A  benefits  in  the  next 
two  years.  * 

The  demographic  characteristic:,  of  the  wave  two  workers  show 
that  55%  are  female,  68%  are  younger  than  35,  81%  are  white,  23% 
are  hispanic,  557o  are  currently  married,  48%  have  dependent  children 
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living  at  home,  32%  have  a  high  school  degree  or  less,  and  81% 
lived  in  a  city  or  its  suburbs  (50,000  or  more).    Most  of  these 
workers  work  the  day  shift  (92Z)  and  work  40-49  hours  per  week  (87%)  • 
Finally,  at  wave  two,  the  majority  of  workers  (61%)  reported  that 
their  annual  earnings  were  less  than  $17,500, 

G.     Model  II  -  Wave  Two 

Of  the  workers  surveyed  in  wave  two,  59%  have,  been  operating 
engineers  for  more  than  15  years.     Only  26%  have  been  in  this  occu- 
pation for  five  years  or  less. 

On  the  second  wave  survey  almost  60%  of  the  workers  reported 
that  they  were  familiar  with  the  T-A  plan.     Of  the  27  workers  who 
knew  about  the  plan,  70%  thought  it  was  union  sponsored  and  26% 
thought  it  was  a  negotiated  plan. 

Only  32%  of  these  workers  reported  that  they  had  received  in- 
formation about  the  T-A  plan  in  the  past  six  months  and  39%  had 
received  information  about  education  and  training.     Over  two-fifths 
of  the  workers  did  not  know  if  they  were  eligible,  to  take  a  course 
under  the  T-A  plan  and  54%  did  not  know  how  to*  request  to  take  a 
course. 

The  problems  re'^orted  by  these  operating  engineers  as  reasons 
for  non-use  of  T-A  were  as  follows: 

o    327o  reported  that  there  was  too  much  red  tape, 

o    327o  reported  that  the  education  programs  they  wanted 

were  not  covered, 
0    33%  reported  that  the  education  institutions  they 
wanted  were  not  covered. 
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o    407o  reported  that  they  have  inadequate  information, 
o    37%  reported  that  not  enough  of  the  costs  are 
covered, 

o    417o  reported  that  they  were  unable  to  pay  in  advance, 
and 

o    43%  reported  that  they  were  unwilling  to  pay  in 
advance. 

Only  6  of  these  workers  reported  that  they  participated  in  an 
education  program  in  the  past  two  years  but  four  had  participated 
in  the  past  six  months.  Six  woi  cers  reported  that  they  had  partic- 
ipated in  a  training  program  in  the  past  two  years  and  five  partic- 
ipated in  the  past  six  months.  Of  these,  the  majority  participated 
for  general  knowledge  (81%),  to  be  a  better  union  member  (79%),  for 
career  advancement  (77%),  or  for  better  wages  (77%). 

When  asked  who  paid  for  (any  part)  of  their  education  or  train- 
ing, two  said  that  their  company  paid  under  T-A,  but  9  said  that  the 
union  paid.     The  operating  engineers  union  administers  the  T-A  bene- 
fits.   Eight  reported  that  they  themselves  paid,  and  five  reported 
that  the  government  paid. 

When  asked  about  the  importance  of  further  education  or  training 
the  most  important  uses  cited  were: 

o    to  improve  job  performance  (94%), 

o    to  learn  more  (94%) 

o    to  be  a  better  union  member  (89%) , 

o    to  prepare  for  retirement  (88%), 


o 


to  become  a  more  well-roxmded  person  (88%),  and 


o 


to  improve  ability  to  read,  write,  speak  o-.*  do 


math  (84%) 
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Most  of  these  workers  know  about  available  education  programs 
but  preferred  union  run  schools  (927o)  ,  and  on-the-job  training  (85%). 
Their  preference  for  program  location  was  the  xmion  hall  (89%),  the 
work  site  (79%)  and  educational  institutions  (79%).     With  regard  to 
methods  of  learning  there  was  a  clear  preference  for  on-the-job 
training  (95%) ,  workshops  (94%)  and  lectures  (90%) • 

The  only  sources  of  information  on  T-A  from  which  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  workers  reported  receiving  information  were  xmion  meet- 
ings (35%),  the  xmion  newspaper  (31%)  and  imion  representatives  (31%). 
When  asked  from  where  they  would  like  to  get  information  on  their  T-A 
plan,  these  workers  said  "yes"  to  co-workers  (6%),  supervisors  (6%), 
xmion  representatives  (80%),  and  company  representatives  (7%). 

At  wave  two,  only  17%  indicated  that  there  is  a  company  official 
who  could  provide  informatiorj  about  education  and  careers.  Almost 
three- four ths ,  however,  indicated  that  there  is  a  xmion  person  so 
designated.     Only  nine  people  saw  this  individual  in  the  pest  two 
years  and  only  five  in  the  last  six  months. 

Two-thirds  of  these  foxmd  the  meeting  useful  or  helpful.  Almost 
90%  stated  that  they  would  like  to  talk  to  an  adviser  about  their  ed- 
ucational or  career  plans. 

Only  167o  reported  that  their  company  encouraged  xise  of  T-A  benefits 
but  almost  half  indicated  that  their  xmion  encouraged  such  use. 

Overall,  factors  related  to  information  and  advice  were  considered 
to  be  the  major  problems  in  relation  to  continxiing  education  or  train- 
ing.   When  asked  if  there  were  any  reasons  for  not  pursuing  further  ed- 
ucation or  training  that  are  problems; 

o    577o  reported  that  they  don't  have  adequate  information 
about  courses  that  are  available 
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o    55%  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  information 

about  what  educational  institutions  are  available 
o    67o  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 

counseling  about  available  courses  and  whether  they  are 

are  qualified  to  take  them 
o    63%  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 

counseling  about  available  educational  institutions, 

and 

o    68%  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 

$ 

counseling  about  their  career  opportunities 

In  addition,  distance  to  where  programs  are  offered  (50%), 
work  schedule . (50%) ,  and  education  schedules  (42%)  were  reported  as 
problems  by  these  operating  engineers. 

On  wave  two  78%  indicated  that  they  want  to  take  further  edu- 
cation or  training,  80%  think  they  need  more  and  60%  intend  to  con- 
tinue their  education  or  training.    Also,  55%  report  that  they  in- 
tend to  xise  their  T-A  benefits  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  demographic  characteristics  of  these  operating  engi  leer:. 
are  as  follows: 

o    100%  male 

o    82%  35  years  old  or  older, 

o    90%  white, 

o    6%  hsipanic, 

o    81%  currently  married, 

o    47%  have  dependent  children  living  at  home, 

o    827o  h"'  i  a  high  school  degree  or  less,  ana 

o    55%  live  in  a  city  or  its  subt'.rbs  (50,000  or  more). 


Most  of  these  workers  work  the  day  shift  (94%)  and  93%  work  be- 
tween  40-49  hours  per  week.     Finally,  747o  of  these  workers  in  -x^rve 
two  reported  annual  earnings  of  $17,500  or  more. 

H.     Model  III  -  Wave  Two 

Fifty-one  percent  of  the  cross-section  of  workers  surrx^yed  at 
wave  two  report  that  they  have  been  employed  by  the  State  cf  Connec- 
ticut for  five  years  or  less.     These  workers  are  represerte.d  by  two 
unions:     75%  by  CSEA  and  25%  by  CEUI. 

At  wave  two,  74%  of  the  workers  were  familiar  with  tLcir  T-A 
plan.     Only  26%  reported  that  they  were  not  familiar  Tvith  the  T-A 
plan.     Of  the  62  workers  who  knew  about  the  T-A  plan.,  almost  70%  ':new 
it  was  a  negotiated  plan.     Over  30%,  however,  thought  it  w£sS  eit:.^-r 
company  sponsored  (22%)  or  union  sponsored  (9%) . 

Over  half  (53%)  of  the  wave  two  workers  reported  that  t  had 
received  informetion  about  the  T-A  plan  in  the  past  six  months  and 
56%  had  received  information  about  education  and  traiaing.  Fifty- 
three  percent  of  these  workers  did  not  know  if  they  wt^^  e  eligible 
to  take  a  course  uiider  the  T-A  plan  and  59%  did  n:^^  Ls.now  how  to  re- 
quest approval  to  take  a  course. 

Of  the  problems  reported  as  reasons  for  non-use  of  T-A,  lack  of 
information  was  a  problem  for  40%.     Other  reasons  cited  were  inability 
to  pay  in  advance  (36%)  and  not  enough  costs  being  covered  (32%) . 

Of  these  workers,  26%  reported  that  they  had  n,*.rticipated  in  an 
education  program  in  the  past  two  years,  wit^a  23%  leporting  partici- 
pation in  the  past  six  mont:hs.     Of  those  who  have  participated,  the 
vast  majority  did  ^o  for  better  wages  (76%),  career  advancement  (75%) 
and  for  general  knowledge  (73%).    Five  workers  in  wave  two  reported 
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'       that  tuition-aid  paid  for  at  least  a  part  of  their  education,  11 
reported  that  they  paid  themselves,  one  reported  that  their  union 
paid,  ten  reported  that  their  company  (non-T-A)  \^aid,  and  ten  re- 
ported that  the  government  paid. 

When  asked  about  the  importance  of  further  education  or  train- 
ing the  most  important  uses  cited  by  these  workers  were:    To  im- 
prove job  performance  (89%),  t.6  learn  more  (86%),  to  get  a  promotion 
(86%)  and  to  become  a  more  w^ll-rounded  person  (80%)  . 

Most  of  the  Connectici/t  workers  at  wave  two  knew  about  avail- 
able education  programs         preferred  on-the-job  training  (80%) i 
community  colleges  (78^^  and  public  vocational  schools  (74%).  Th/ir 
preference  for  program  location  was  educational  institutions  (82%) 
and  the  work  site  (78%)  .    With  regard  to  methods  of  learning  tihese 
workers  prefer  on-the-job  training  (90%),  lectures  (83%),  a^d  work- 
shops (81%). 

On  the  wave  two  survey,  workers  reported  receiving /information 
on  T-A  from  mion  representatives  (25%),  co-workers  (2^%),  company 
newsletters  (20%)  and  bulletin  board  notices  (19%).^'  When  asked  from 
whom  they  would  like  to  get  information  on  their  T^-A  plan  these 
workers  r^aid  "yes"  to  co-workers  (8%),  supervisors  (49%),  union  rep- 
resentatives (33%)  and  company  representatives  (37%). 

At  wave  two,  58%  indicated  that  there  is  a  company  official  who 
could  provide  information  about  education  or  careers  and  34%  indicated 
that  there  was  a  union  person  so  designated.    Thirty-eight  percent  of 
these  workers  saw  this  person  in  the  past  six  months  and  almost  three- 
fourths  of  these  found  the  meeting  \aseful  or  helpful.    Ninety-four  per- 
cent, however,  stated  that  they  would  like  to  talk  to  an  adviser  about 
their  educational  or  career  plans. 
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On  the  wave  two  survey  almost  one-third  of  the  workers  reported 
that  their  employer  and  their  union  encouraged  use  of  T-A  benefits. 

Overall,  factors  related  to  information  and  advice  were  per- 
ceived as  problems  by  these  workers  in  relation  to  continuing  their 
education  or  training.    When  asked  if  there  were  any  reasons  for  not 
pursuing  further  education  or  training  that  are  problems, 

o    47%  reported  that  they  don't  have  adequate  information 

about  courses  that  are  available, 
o    48%  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  information 

about  what  educati^al  institutions  are  available, 
o    54%  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 
counseling  about  available  courses  and  whether  they  are 
qualified  to  take  them, 
o    487o  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 

coxinseling  about  available  educational  institutions, 
o    55%  reported  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 

counseling  about  their  career  opportunities. 
In  addition,  scheduling  (47%),  unsafe  location  of  programs  (34%) 
and  distance  (33%)  were  reported  as  problems  for  these  workers. 

In  the  wave  two  survey. 78%  of  the  workers  reported  that  they  want 
to  take  further  education  or  training,  83%  think  they  need  more  and  62% 
intend  to  continue  their  education  and  training.    Also,  56%  report  that 
they  intend  to  use  their  T-A  benefits  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  demographic  make-up  of  the  wave  two  workers  is  as  follows: 

o    77%  female, 

o    36%  under  35  years  old, 

o    89%  white, 

o    3%  hispanic,  ^ 
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o    42%  currently  married 

o    32%  have  dependent  children  living  at  home, 

o    64%  have  a  high  school  diploma  or  less,  and 

o    70%  live  in  a  city  or  its  suburbs  (50,000  or  more) . 

All  of  these  workers  work  the  day  shift  and  almost  98%  work  30-39 
hours  per  week.     Finally,  68%  of  the  workers  at  wave  two  reported  an- 
nual earnings  of  less  than  $10,000. 

I.     Comparison  Group  -  Wave  Two 

Half  of  the  comparison  group  workers  at  wave  ,two  have  been  o 
operating  engineers  for  more  than  16  years.    Only  17%  have  been 
operating  engineers  for  five  years  or  less. 

In  the  wave  two  survey,  73%  of  the  workers  reported  that  they 
were  familiar  with  their  T-A  plan.    Of  the  workers  who  knew  about 
the  plan  61%  thought  it  was  union  sponsored  while  36%  thought  it 
was  a  negotiated  plan. 

Almost  half  of  the  comparison  group  reported  receiving  informa- 
tiOA  about  the  T-A  plan  in  the  past  six  months  and  71%  indicated 
that  they  received  information  about  education  and  training.  One- 
fourth  of  the  workers  did  not  know  if  they  were  eligible  to  take  a 
course  tinder  the  T-A  plan  and  24%  do  not  know  how  to  request  approval 


Of  the  problems  reported  as  reasons  for  non-use  of  T-A,  not 
enough  costs  covered  (30%)  and  inability  to*  pay  in  advance  27%  were 
the  only  problems  cited  by  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  workers.  / 


to  take  a  course. 
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for  general  knowledge  (887o) ,  for  career  advancement  (88%)  and  to  up- 
grade skills  (85%) .    Two  operating  engineers  reported  that  T-A  paid 
for  at  least  a  part  of  their  education  or  training  but  nine  said  the 
union  paid  and  the  union  administers  the  T-A  plan.     Six  workers  re- 
ported that  they  themselves  paid,  two  that  their  company  (not  T-A) 
paid  and  two  that  the  government  paid. 

When  asked  about  the  importance  of  further  education  and  train- 
ing the  most  important  uses  cited  were: 

o    to  become  a  better  worker  (90%) 

o    to  improve  job  performance  (85%) 

o    to  prepare  for  retirement  (797o) 

o    to  be  a  better  union  worker  (78%),  and 

o    to  learn  more  (77%) 

Most  of  the  operating  engineers  at  wave  two  knew  about  avail- 
able  education  progifams  but  clearly  preferred  union  run  courses  (10070 
and  on-the-job  training  (95%).     They  preferred  to  have  education  pro- 
grams loQated  at  the  xmion  kail   (89%)  or  the  work  site  (84%)  and  pre- 
ferred on-the-jo^D  training  (100%)  and  workshops  (86%)  as  the  method  of 
learning. 

On  the  wave  two  survey  the  operating  engineers  reported  receiving 
information  on  T-A  at  mion  meetings  (41%)  ,  from  xinion  representatives 
(35%)  4nd  from  mailings  to  their  homes  (33%)  .    When  asked  from  whom 
they  would  like  to  get  information  on  their  T-A  plan  they  said  "yes" 
to  co-Wdrkers  (13%),  supervisors  (10%)  tmion  representatives  (83%)  and 
company  representatives  (2%) , 

Over  75%  of  these  operating  en^:..eeT3  indicated  that  there  was  a 
xmion  person  designated  to  provide  j^Uv  ^ce  about  education  and  careers. 
Thirty- eight  percent  saw  this  person  in  *:he  past  six  months  and  44%  of 
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these  found  the  meeting  useful  or  helpful.    Almost  90%  stated  that 


career  plans.  I 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  these  workers  report  thar  their  companies 
encourage  use  of  T-A  and  82%  report  that  their  unioii.  encourages  use 

of  T-A.     Tlie  problems  for  participation  in  education  or  training  re^ 

/ 

ported  by  these  workers  were:  distance  (33%),  schedules  of  education 
programs  (31%)  and  work  schedules  (31%). 


In  the  wave  two  sur^^ey  65%,  of  the  operating' engineers  reported 
that  they  want  to  take  further  education  ox^  training  and  64%  think 
they  need  more.     Half  intend  to  continue  their  education  or  training 
and  48%  intend  to  use  their  T-A  benefits  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  demographic  characteristics  of  these  operating  engineers 
are  as  follows: 

o    100%  male. 

o    78%  35  or  older, 

o    93%  white, 

o    8%,  hispanic, 

o    86%  currently  married 

o    48%  have  dependent  children  living  at  home, 
o    64%  have  a  high  school  degree  or  less, 
o    56%  have  a  trade  license  or  certificate  and 
o    79%  live  in  a  small  town    or  medium  sized  city. 
All  of  these  workers  work  the  day  shift  and  93%  work  40-49  hours 
per  week.     Finally,  73%  report  earnings  of  $17,500  or  more  annually. 


they  would  like  to  talk  to  an  advisor  about  their  educational  or 
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IV.    Program  Effects  -  Changes  Over  Time 

This  section  provides  a  discussion  of  the  program  effects  on  the  attitudes, 

knowledge  and  behavior  of  workers  at  the  model  sites.    The  analysis  focuses 

i 

on  ch&pge  which  is  defined   as  a  difference  between  distributions  differen- 
tiated by  time.    As  we  stated  earlier,  it  is  safe  to  attribute  any  change 
to  the  program  intervention  because:    (a)  major  events  likely  to  influence 
changes  were  monitored  and  controlled  in  the  project;  and  (b)  the  history  of 
attitudes  and  behavior  has  been  constant  for  so  long. 

In  addition  to  presenting  the  changes  that  resulted  from  the  program 

i 

models,  it  is  important  to  discuss  "lack  of  change"  or  stability.    It  will 

i 

be  important  not  only  to  know  which  attitudes  and  behaviors  remairi'"stable'',^i^^^^^   

it  will  also  be  critical  to  assess  in  which  areas  the  programs  had  little 
affect  or  wfflarethe  model  needed  expanding  or  additional  components.  What 
follows  then,  is  a  discussion  of  change  and  stability  in  the  attitudes,  knowledge 
and  short-range  behavior  of  workers  related  to  education,  training  and 
T-A.   The  true  test  of  the  success  of  these  programs,  however,  is  three,  five  and 
ten  years  in  the  future.    Behavioral  outcomes  such  as  increases  in  participa- 
tion in  education  and  training;  occupational,  career  and  other  adult 
transitions;  and  changes  in  workplace  behaviors  {productivity,  performance 
quality,  morale,  absenteeism)  cannot  be  expected  to  cccur  in  the  six  months  to 
one  year  that  these  programs  operated.    We  discuss  the  program  effects  on 
knowledge,  behaviors  and  attitudes  for  each  model  in  turn. 

Since  the  workers  at  the  three  models  and  one  comparison  site  did  not  start 
with  similar  knowledge,  attitudes  and  behaviors,  any  comparison  of  the  changes 
would  be  misleading.    As  the  data  presented  in  Part  III  of  this  section 
showed,  the  workers  were  very  different  at  the  start  of  the  project.    A  change 
of  ^0%  on  one  variable  may  be  significant  for  Model  I  and  not  significant 
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for  Model  III.   Any  comparisons,  therefore,  must  be  viewecf  with  this  in  mind. 

Contingency  tables  are  used  for  the  analyses,  whereby,  wave  two  results 
are  compared  to  wave  one  results  by  assessing  the  change  in  the  distribution 
over  time.    Difference  of  percentage  or  a  Z  score  is  calculated  and  level  of  signi- 
ficance determined.    Since  the  direction  of  change  is  being  predicted,  a 
one- tailed. test  of  significance  is  employed. 

A.    Model  I 

TABLE  1 :    KNOWLEDGE  AND  INFORMATION 

A  key  element  in  this  model  program  was  to  increase  worker  knowledge  about 
their  T-A  plan  by  improving  the  flow  of  information  to  workers  about  these 
plans.    Tables  2  through  5  show  changes  in  various  aspects  of  worker  knowledge 
about  TA  and  information  delivery. 

TABLE  2:    CHANGE    IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE 
EXISTENCE  OF  A  TUITION-AID  PLAN. 

Not 

Familiar  _N  

41.0  100 

1.6.0  100 
-25.0 

Z=3.93 
Significance  =  .000 
Table  2  shows  that  there  is  a  significant  change  in  worker  familiarity 
with  the  existence  of  a  T-A  plan.    Twenty- five  percent  more  workers  at  Tg 
were  very  or  somewhat  familiar  with  the  T-A  plan  than  at  T-j.    With  a  significance 
level  of  .OOQj  this  suggests  that  there  is  a  significant  difference  between  T2 
and  T^  workers  with  regard  to  their  familiarity  with  their  TA  plan. 
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^1 


Very  or  Somewhat 
Familiar  

59.0 

84.0 
25.0 


YES 

NO 

ri 

20.0 

80.0 

&5 

72.5 

27.5 

52.5 

-52.5 

TABLE  3:    CHANGE  IN  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WOPKE^S  ,'HO  HAVE  RECEIVED  INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT  TUITION-AID  IN  THE  L\ST  S^X  MONTHS. 


^1 
^2 
^2-'l 

Z=7.35 

Significance  =  .000 

In  Table  3,  we  see  a  drastic  increase  in  the  percent  of  workers  who 

received  information  on  their  T-A  plan  as  a  consequence  of  the  program. 

The  increase  of  over  50'points  resulted  in  a  highly  significant  Z  score. 

TABLE  4:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  KNOW  IF  THEY  ARE 
ELIGIBLE  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE  UNDER  THEIR  TA  PLAN. 

Z=2.05 
Significance  =  .02 
When  worker  knowledge  of  eligibility  is  assessed  in  Table  4,  we  find  a 
change  of  16:points.    That  is,  16%.. more  workers  at  Tg  know  if  they  are  eiigible  the 
at  T^.    The  change  is  significant  at  the  .02  level.    In  other  words,  there  is 
a  significant  difference  between  Tg  and  T^  workers  on  their  knowledge  of 
eligibility. 


YES 

NO 

N 

42.0 

58.0 

76 

58.0 

42.0 

90 

16.0 

-16.0 
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The  final  variable  related  to  knowledge  of  TA  assesses  worker  knowledge 
of  how  to  request  approval  to  take  a  course. 

TABLE  5:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  KNOW  HOW  TO  REQUEST 
APPROVAL  TO, TAKE  A  COURSE  UNDER  THE  TA  PLAN 


YES 

NO 

N 

30.0 

70.0 

68 

46.0 

54.0 

92 

16.0 

-16.0 

Z=2.05 
Significance  =  .02 
Again,  we  find  a  16%  change  between  Tg  and  T^  which  suggests  a  signifi- 
cant difference  in  worke**  knowledge  of  how  to  request  course  approval  before 
and  after  the  program  interventions. 

Another  way  of  assessing  the  programs  impact  on  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion delivery  is  to  see  if  there  is  any  change  in  worker  perceptions  about 
inadequate  information  on  T-A  being  a  problem. 

TABLE  6:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  REPORT  INADEQUATE 
INFORMATiON  ABOUT  T-A  TO  BE  A  PROBLEM 

Yes,  it  is  a       No,  it  is  not 

problem  a  problem  N 

T^  65.6  34.4  64 

Tg  41.9  58.1  86 

T^-Tg  -23.7  +23.7 

Z  =  2.91 
Significance  =  .002 
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Table  6  confirms  our  other  findings.    The  percentage  of  workers  who 
considered  inadequate  information  about  TA  to  be  a  problem  decreased  by  over 
23  points,  a  highly  significant  change. 

In  addition  to  looking  at  changes  in  worker  knowledge  and  general 
information  delivery,  we  were  able  to  assess  any  changes  in  how  this  infor- 
mation on  T-A  wax  delivered.    In  Table  7,  we  show  changes  in  the  percentage  of 
workers  who  report  receiving  information  on  T-A  from  each  source. 

TABLE  7:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  RECEIVING  INFORMATION 
ON  T-A 


lie  cnuu  u  1    Uc  1  1  Vcijr 

T 

^1 

^2 

T  T 
?  1 

z 

Signiflca 

Employee  handbook 

23.0 

24.8 

1.8 

.33 

N.S. 

Handouts  to 
employees 

9.0 

56.4 

47.4 

7.12 

.000 

Mailings  to  home 

10.0 

13.9 

3.9 

.62 

N.S. 

Bulletin  board 
notices 

17.0 

25.7 

8.7 

1.55 

.10 

In  company  news- 
papers or  newsletters 

20.0 

36.6 

16.6 

2.66 

.004 

In  union  newspaper 

3.0 

18.8 

15.8 

3.64 

.000 

At  union  meetings 

1.0 

10.9 

9.9 

3.13 

.001 

At  company  meetings 

4.0 

27.7 

23.7 

.4.62 

.000 

From  counselor  or 
adviser 

6.0 

12.9 

6.9 

1.71 

.04 

From  co-workers 

22.0 

29.7 

3.9 

1.29 

.10 

From  supervisors 

25.0 

29.7 

4.7 

.79 

N.S. 

From  union 
representatives 

2.0 

1 

27.7 

25.7 

5.20 

.000 

In  every  case,  a  higher  percentage  of  workers  at  Tg  reported  receiving 
information  on  TA  from  that  source.    Only  three  of  the  twelve  methods  showed  in- 
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significant  changes  while  handouts,  union  representatives  and  company  meetings 
had. highly  significant  changes  of  over  20% 

While  the  Model  I  program  was  primarily  concerned  with  delivering  better 
and  more  complete  information  about  T-A,  wt  found  that  education  and 
training  information  was  also  given  to  workers. 

TABLE  8:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVD 
INFORMATION  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTKS 

YES  NO  N 

32.3  67.7  96 

52.3  47.7  86 

20.0  -20.0 

Z  =  2.74 
Significance  =  .003 
As  Table  8  shows,  there  has  been  a  significant  change  in  the  percentage 
of  workers  who  reported  receiving  information  about  education  and  training. 

In  addition  to  knowledge  about  T-A,  we  were  interested  in  asjessinc- any 
chanqes  in  worker  knowledge  of  the  availability  of  education  and  career  advisors 
through  their  company  and  their  union.    As  Tables  9  and  10  clearly  demonstrate, 
there  were  significant  differences  in  the  knowledpe  of  workers  between  T^  and 
Tg.    Over  26%  more  workers  at  T.^  knew  about  tne  avci liability  of  advisor 
from  the  company  and  over  Z3%  more  knew  about  a  union  advisor. 

TABLE  9:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  KNOW  ABOUT  A  COMPANY 
REPRESENTATIVE  WHO  CAN  PROVIDE  ADVICE  OR  INFORMATION 


YES 

NO/DON'T 
KNOW 

N 

31.6 

68.4 

98 

h 

58.3 

41.7 

.96 

T 

26.7 

-26,7 

Z  =  3.61 
Significance  =  .000 
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TABLE  10:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  KNOW  ABOUT  A 
UNION  REPRESENTATIVE  WHO  CAN  PROVIDE  ADVICE  OR  INFORMATION 


NO/DON'T  N 

YES              KNOW  N 

13.7            86.3  95 

Tg                 36.8            63.2  95 


Tg-Tj  23.1  -23.1 


Z  =  3.65 
Significance  =  .000 


2  -  Behaviors 


While  there  were  a  large  number  of  variables  which  were  usee"    "  assess 


program  impact  on  knowledge  and  information  delivery,  there  were  Ohiy  ^ 

few  measures  which  directly  assess  worker  bishaviors.    As  we  stated  63?  V.'^*-, 

however,  we  would  expect  to  see  behavioral  changes  further  in  the  futsv,  . 

Never- the-less,  we  are  able  to  look  at  changes  in  participation  in  edu(.ii;i<>n 

and  training,  use  of  T-A  and  use  of  an  ertucation  or  career  advisor. 

TABLE  11:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  PARTICIPATED  IN 
AN  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


YES 

NO 

N 

40.4 

59.6 

94 

36.4 

63.4 

99 

-4.0 

4.0 

Z  -  .57 
Signi  "icance  =  N.S, 
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As  Table  11  suggests,  tnei was  no  real  change  in  education  participation.* 
The  slight  decrease  of  4%  is  non-significant.    When  we  look  at  participation 
in  a  training  program,  the  difference  is  even  smaller  (see  Table  12). 
TABLE  12:    CHANGE  IN  The  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  PARTICIPATED  IN 


A  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

YES  NO  N 

T^  26.4  73.6  91 

Tg  28.7  71.3  94 


Tg-T^  2.3  -2.3 

Z  =  .348 
Significance  =  N.S. 

in  Table  13,  we  look  at  the  use  of  T-A  benefits.    While  the  increase 
from  5%  to  9%  is  not  significant  in  terms  of  statistical  tests  when  compared 
to  national  use  rates,  the  9.0%  is  very  high.    Again,  however,  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  base  any  strong  conclusions  on  this  because  of  the  limited  ope-'a- 
tional  time  for  the  model  program. 

TABLE  13:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  USED  THEIR  T-A 
BENEFIT  (NO  +  NON-RESPONSE  COMBINED) 


NO/NO 

YES 

RESPONSE 

N 

5.0 

95.0 

100 

9.0 

81.0 

101 

4.0 

-4.0 

Z  =  1.11 

^  Significance  =  N.S. 

*   Because  of  large  item  non-response,  we  were  forced  to  use  the  questions 
which  ask  about  participation  in  the  last  two  years  rather  than  the  last  six 
months . 
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Our  final  behavioral  criteria  looks  at  changes  in  the  percentage 
of  workers  who  have  seen  an  advisor  in  the  last  six  months.    Since  the 
program  model  trained  EIAs  to  deliver  information  to  workers,  we  would 
expect  to  see  some  change  on  this  variable. 

TABLE  U:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  HAVE  SEEN  AN 
ADVISOR  TN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS  (NO  AND  NO-RESPONSE  COMBINED) 

NO/NO  - 

YES  RESPONSE  N 

T^  10.0  90.0  100 

T^  31.8  68.2  101 

T2-T^  21.8  -21.8 

V  Z  =  3.76 

Significance  =  .000 

As  Table  14  shows,  alsmot  22%  more  workers  saw  an  advisor  at  Tg 
than  at  Tp  a  very  significant  difference. 

3  -  Attitudes 

In  addition  to  changes  in  worker  knowledge,  information  delivery  and 
behaviors,  we  were  interested  in  looking  for  any  attitudinal  changes  that  may 
have  resulted  from  the  model  program.    As  such,  we  will  look  at  attitudes 
related  to  T-A,  education  and  training  and  company  and  union  encouragement. 

Earlier  we  discussed  the  change  in  worker  perceptions  of  inadequate 
information  about  TA  as  a  problem.    Since  the  problem  of  inadequate  information 
was  reduced,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  worker  attitudes  about  other 
problems  changed  as  a  result  of  the  project.   As  Table  14  shows,  in  almost 
every  case  the  percentage  of  workers  reporting  a  reason  as  a  problem 
decreased  by  a  small  amount. 
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TABLE  15:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  REPORTING  A  REASON 
AS  A  PROBLEM  RELATED  TO  USE  OF  TA  BENEFITS  (YES  pLY) 

YES 

REASON  "^1  "^2  '''2''^1 


Too  much  red  tape  in  applying  24.6       22.1  -2.5 

for  and  getting  approval  for 
education  or  training 

Education  programs  I  want  12.5       24.4  11.9 

to  take  are  not  covered  under 
the  tuition-aid  plan 

Educational  institutions  I  17.5       14.5  -2.9 

want  to  go  to  are  not  covered 
under  the  plan 

Not  enough  of  the  costs  are  31.6       27.5  -4.1 

covered  under  the  plan 

I  am  not  able  to  pay  in  advance       41.7       32.6  -9.1 
even  though  I  will  be  reimbursed 

I  am  not  v/illing  to  pay  in  21.4       18.8  -2.6 

advance 

The  only  reason  that  showed  an  increase  was  related  to  coverage  of 
educational  programs.    This  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  more  workers 
knew  about  the  T-A  plan  and  what  programs  are  covered. 

Also  related  t  TA  is  the  perception  of  workers  concerning  the  future 

use  of  TA  benefits.    When  asked  if  they  intend  to  use  their  T-A  benefits 

in  the  next  two  years,  we  find  a  small  increase  (7',  points  iri  the  percentage  of 

workers  at  Tg  who  said  yes.    This  is  shown  in  Table  16. 

TABLE  1  :    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  WILL  USE  THEIR 
T-A  BENEFITS  IN  THE  NEXT  TWO  YEARS. 

YES  NO  N 

T^  58.0  42.0  94 

Tg  65.0  35.0  94 

Tg-T^  7.0  -7.0 

Z  «  .972 

111-54  Sigp*  icance  «  N.S. 
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While  there  was  no  significant  change,  the  fact  that  almost  60%  at 
and  65%  at      said  yes  suggests  that  a  consistently  large  proportion  of 
workers  intend  to  use  their  T-A  benefits. 

The  next  set  of  data  examine  worker  attitudes  about  education  and 
training.    First,  we  look  at  worker  attitudes  about  the  personal  importance 
of  further  education  or  training.    Here  we  find  a  considerable  degree  of 
consistency- between  workers  at  T-j  and  Tg.    As  Table   17  shows,  the  top 
four  rankings  are  the  same  at  both  points  in  time. 

TABLE  17:    TOP  FIVE  RANKINGS  OF  THE  PERSONAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  EACH  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  POSSIBLE  USES  OF  FURTHER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  BY 
MODEL  I  WORKERS 


To  complete  an  educational  program  for 
a  diploma,  certificate,  or  degree 

To  meet  new  people 

To  become  a  more  well-rounded  person  4  4 

For  social  skills 

To  improve  job  performance  3  3 

To  learn  skills  for  hobbies 
To  be  a  better  union  member 

To  improve  my  ability  to  read,  5 
write,  speak,  and  do  math 

To  be  a  better  parent 

To  get  a  promotion 

To  improve  family  life 

To  prepare  for  another  job  or  career  5 
To  better  understand  community  issues 

To  learn  more  (knowledge  for  the  sake  .1  1 

of  knowledge) 

to  be  a  better  worker  2  2 

To  prepare  for  retirement 
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Preferences  for  educational  programs,  locattions  and  methods  were  also 

/' 

consistent  across  times.    At      the  highest  percentage  of  workers  preferred 
on-the-job  training  followed  by  community /college  programs.    At  the 
order  was  reversed,  but  these  two  programs  still  ranked  the  highest  in  those 
preferred  by  workers.-  At  both  T,  ar>d  T«,  workers  preferred  to  have  their 
programs  located  at  educational  Institutions  and  the  work  site  more  than  at 
any  other  location.    Also,  with  regard  to  preference  for  methods  of  training 
workers  ranked  on-the-job  training,  lectures  and  workshops  the  highest  at 
both      and  Tg. 

Workers  were  also  asked  a  series  of  questions  about  educational  goals, 
needs, and  future  participation.    In  Figure  22,  we  see  that  very  large  per- 
centages of  workers  at  both      and      report  that  they  want  to  take  further 
education  or  training. 
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Figure  22:    Want  More  Education  -  Model  I 
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Equally  high  percentages  at  both  times  feel  that  they  need  more 
education.    Well  over  90%  at  each  report  they  need  more  education  or  training. 
(See  Figure  23).  " 
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that  they  intend  to  continue  their  education  or  training  in  the  next  two  years, 

Almost  80%  of  both  the      and  Tg  sample-of  workers  intend  to  continue  their 
learning.  ) 
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The  final  set  of  variables  related  to  educational  participation  looks 
at  barriers  that  workers  perceive  as  affecting  their  educational  participation. 
While  the  percentage  of  workers  reporting  most  of  the  reasons  as  problems 
remained  constant  and  low  (see  earlier  section  for  a  description)  there  were 
some  changes  that  should  be  discussed.    There  were  also  some  reasons  that 
showed  little  change  but  which  are  problems  for  a  large  proportion  of 
workers.    These  will  also  be  presented. 

Table  16  shows  the  change  in  the  barrier  of  inconvenient  educational 
scheduling.    As  the  table  suggests,  there  is  a  significant  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  workers  who  consider  this  to  be  a  problem.    This  increase  may  - 
be  due,  in  part,  to  the  increased  awareness  of  T-A  benefits  and  educational 
offerings  by  these  workers.    This  increased  knowledge  may  cause  new  problems 
to  emerge  and  scheduling  appears  to  be  one  of  these. 

TABLE  16:    CHANGE  ^IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  PERCEIVE  INCONVENIENT 
SCHEDULING  OF  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  AS  A  PROBLEM. 

Yes,  it  is  a  No,  it  is  not 

problem  problem  N 

T^  34.0  60.0  97 

Tg  51.6  48.4  91 

Tg-T^        \  17.6  -17.6 

'  Z  =  2.44 

Si^>iificance  -  .007 

Tables  U-ZT  look  at  changes  in  problems  relatel  to  information  and  advice. 

TABLE  17:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  PERCEIVE  INADEQUATE 
INFORMATION  ABOUT  AVAILABLE  COURSES  AS  A  PROBLEM 

Yes,  it  is  a  No,  it  is  not 

problem  problem  N 


^1 
^2 


01. 2  38.8  98 

59.6  40.4  94 


Tg-T^        !  -1.6  1.6 


I    Dpi  lil-5fi  / 


Z  = /.23 


Signifi  cance  N.S. 
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As  Table  17  shows,  there  is  no  significant  change  in  the  percentage  of 
workers  who  perceive  inadequate  information  on  available  courses  as  a  problem. 
At  both      and      about  60%  of  these  workers  consider  this  a  problem.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  primary  Model  I  objective  was  not  to  jjrovide 
such  information.    Table  18,  which  looks  at  the  problems  of  inadequate 
information  about  educational  Institutions  shows  similar  results.  While 
the  percentages  of  workers  who  perceive  this  as  a  problem  are  slightly  lower, 
there  is  no  significant  change  between  T-j  and  Tg. 

TABLE  18:  /CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  PERCEIVE  INADEQUATE 
I  INFORMATION  ABOUT  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  AS  A  PROBLE!^. 

\'  Yes,  it  is  a  No,  it  is  not 

*  problem  problem  N 


55.6  44.4  99 

50.0  50.0  94 

Tg-T^  -5.6  ;5.6 


■     1  =  .78 
Significance  =  N.S; 
These  two  tables  show  that  educational  information  is  still  a  problem  for 
many  of  these  workers  and  that  the  model  program  did  little  to  charge  this 
situation. 

While  the  program  did  little  to  change  the  information  problem,  it  does 
seem  to  have  had  an  affect  on  advice  and  counseling  related  problems.  Tables 
19-21  show  significant  decreases  in  the  percentage  of  workers  who  consider 
inadequate  advice  about;    (a)  available  courses;  (b)  available  institutions, 
and  (c)  career  opportunities  to  be  a  problem. 


TABLE  19:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  PE  CEIVE  INADEQUATE 
ADVICE  ABOUT  AVAILABLE  COURSES  AS  A  PROBLEM 

Yes,  it  is  a  No,  it  is  not 

problem  problem  N 

71.7  28.3  99 

Tg  60.6  39.4  94 

2-1.63 

Significance  =.05 

TABLE  20:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  PERCEIVE  INADEQUATE 
ADVICE  ABOUT  AVAILABLE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  AS  A  PROBLEM 

Yes,  it  is  a  No,  it  is  not 

problem  problem  N 

T^  64.6  35.4  99 

Tg  51.1  48.9  94 

T^-Tg  -13.5  13.5 

Z  =  1.90 

Significance  =  .03 

TABLE  21 :    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  PERCEIVE  INADEQUATE 
ADVICE  ABOUT  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  AS  A  PROBLEM 

Yes,  it  is  a  No,  it  is  not 

problem  problem  N 

T^  66.7  33.3  99 

Tg  57.4  42.6  94 

T^-Tg  -9.3  9.3 

Z  =  1.33 
Significance  =  .09 

Despite  these  significant  changes,  these  three  factors  remain  as  problems 
for  between  50  and  60  percent  of  the  workers. 
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Three  additional  factors  showed  significant  changes  between      and  Tg. 
In  each  case,  the  change  was  in  the  direction  of  increased  concern.    As  we 
suggested  earlier,  when  workers  knew  more  about  their  TA  plan  other  factors 
may  emerge  as  being  problematic.    Specifically,  as  Tables  22-24  show  child 
care,  work  schedules,  and  lack  of  chances  for  a  promotion  showed  significant 
increases. 

TABLE  22:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  PERCEIVE  LACK 
OF  CHILD  CARE  AS  A  PROBLEM 

Yes,  it  is  ■■a  No,  it  is  not 

problem  problem  N 

T^  6.1  93.9  97 

Tg  18.3  81.7  93 

Tg-T^  12.2  -12.2 

Z  =  2.60  . 

Significance  =  .005 

TABLE  23:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  PERCEIVE  INABILITY  TO 
REARRANGE  WORK  SCHEDULE  AS  A  PROBLEM 

Yes,  it  is  a  No,  it  is  not 

problem  problem  N 

T^  23.2  76.8  95 

Tg  41.2  58.8  97 

Tg-T^  18.0  -18.0 

Z  =  2.69 

Significance  =  .004 

TABLE  24:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  PERCEIVE  INABILITY 
TO  GET  PROMOTED  AS  A  PROBLEM 

Yes.  it  is  a  No,  it  is  not 

problem  problem  N  f 

^  25.5  74.5  93 

Tg  36.6  63.4  98 

T-Ti  11.1  -11.1  ; 

O  '  Significance  =  .05 

ERIC  ^^^-^^  ^<9 


In  order  to  assess  worker  preferences  in  who  they  would  like  to  get 
information  on  T-A  from  a  list  of  individuals  (positions)  were  provided.  As 
described  earlier,  only  a  small  percentage  responded  favorably  to  co-workers 
(12%  at      and  15%  at  Tg).    For  company  representatives,  the  percentages 
remained  fairly  constant  around  50  percent,  but  for  supervisors  and  union 
representatives,  there  were  some  significant  changes.    As  Table  25  suggests, 
there  was  a  significant  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  workers  who  responded 
favorably  to  supervisors,  while  there  was  a  significant  increase  with  regard 
to  union  representatives.    (See  Table  26). 

TABLE  25:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  WOULD  LIKE  TO  RECEIVE 
INFORMATION  ON  TA  FROM  SUPERVISORS  (NO/NO  RESPONSE  COMBINED) 

NO/NO  N 
YES  RESPONSE 

69.7  30.3  100 

Tg  52.5  47.5  101 

Tg-T^  -17.2  17.2 

Z  =  1.89.-'^ 

Significance  =  .03 

TABLE  26:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  WOULD  LIKE  TO  RECEIVE 

INFORMATION  ON  TA  FROM  UNION  REPRESENTATIVES  (NO  AND  NO  RESPONSE  COMBINED) 

NO/NO 

YES  RESPONSE  N 

T^  12.1  87.9  100 

Tg  25.0  75.0  101 

Tg-Tj  22.9  -22.9 

Z  =  4.63 
Significance  =  .000 
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When  workers  were  asked  if  they  woald  like  to  talk  to  an  advisor  about 
their  educational  or  career  plans,  we  found  97%  at      and  96%  at  Tg  who 
responded  in  the  affirmative.    Clearly,  these  workers  would  like  to  talk  to  an 
advisor  about  their  plans. 

The  final  set  of  attitude  changes  we  will  look  at  are  related  to  worker 
perceptions  of  their  company's  and  union's  attitudes  about  education  and 
training  and  TA.    In  Table  27,  we  see  that  the  percentage  of  workers  who  felt 
that  their  company  encouraged  workers  to  seek  additional  education  and  training 
was  high  at  T^  and  remained  high  at  Tg. 

TABLE  26:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  FEEL  THAT  THEIR 

COMPANY  ENCOURAGES  EMPLOYEES  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

NO/DON'T 

YES  KNOW  N 

57.6  42.4  99 

"^2  61.6  38.4  99 

"^Z'h  4.0  -4.0 

Z  =  .57 

Significance  =  N.S. 

When  company  encouragement  for  use  of  TA  is  looked  at,  however,  we  see  a 

significant  increase  from  T^  to  Tg.    Over  29%  more  workers  at  Tg  felt  that 

their  company  encouraged  employees  to  use  TA  benefits  than  at  T^  (see  Table  27). 

TABLE  27:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  FEEL  THAT  THEIR 
COMPANY  ENCOURAGES  EMPLOYEES  TO  USE  TA  BENEFITS 

NO/DON'T 

YES  KNOW  N 

25.3  74.7  99 

54.5  45.5  99 

T2-Ti  29.2  -29.2 

Z  =  4.05 
Significance  =  .000 
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Tables  28  and  29  look  at  tha  same  perceptfons,  but  as  they  relate  to  local 
unions.    Here  we  see  that  there  is  a  significant  change  of  over  28  points  related 
to  encouragement  for  additional  edur 


d  training  and  over  33  points  related 


to  encouragement  for  use  of  T-A  ber 

TABLE  28:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGl  . 

UNION  ENCOURAGED  MEMBERS  Tl 


'  WORKERS  WHO  FEEL  THAT  THEIR  LOCAL 
DITIONAL  education  and  TRAINING 


NO/DON'T 

KNOW  N 
85.9  99 
57.6  99 
-28.3 
Z  =  4.42 
Significance  =  .000 

TABLE  29:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  I  WORKERS  WHO  FEEL  THAT  THEIR  LOCAL 
UNION  ENCOURAGES  MEMBERS  TO  USE  TA  BENEFITS 


YES 
14.1 

Tg  42.4 
Tg-T^  28.3 


V^l 


YES 
6.1 
39.4 
33.3 


NO/DON'T 
KNOW 

93.9 

60.6 

-33.3 

Z  =  5.50 

Significance  =  .000 


N 

99 
99 


4.  -  ;§iscussion 


What  do  the  preceeding  analyses  tell  us  about  the  workers  at  the  Model 
I  site  and  about  the  impact  of  the  program  on  the  knowledge,  behavior  and 
attitude  of  these  workers? 
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Impact  on  Knowledge  and  Information  Delivery,    The  primary  objective  of  the 


Model  I  program  was  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  workers  about  TA  by  improving  the 
delivery  of  information  to  workers  and,  as  a  consequence  of  these,  to  affect 
changes  in  attitudes  and  behaviors.    It  seems  clear  from  the  analyses  that 
worker  knowledge  of  T-A  changed  as  a  direct  result  of  the  program.    Many  more 
workers  received  information  about  their  TA  and  fewer  workers  considered 
inadequate  information  to  be  a  problem  related  to  their  use  of  TA  benefits. 
Also,  as  part  of  the  program,  many  different  modes  of  information  delivery  were 
employed  as  a  means  of  letting  the  workers  know  about  their  TA  benefits. 
Workers  also  became  more  knowledgeable  about  the  availability  of  company  and 
union  representatives  who  could  provide  informatic:)  0/  advice  on  TA,  education 
and  career  plans.    Finally,  one  consequence  that  was  not  anticipated  at  the 
outset  wa^  on  the  delivery  of  information  about  education  and  training  oppor- 
tunities.   The  knowledge  of  workers  about  TA, avail  ability  of  advisors,  and  edu- 
cation opportunities  has  significantly  increased  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
improved  information  delivery  to  workers  that  was  at  the  hub  of  the  Model  I 
program. 

Effects  on  Behaviors.    While  long  term  behaviors  could  not  be  assessed,  the  program 
did  have  some  impact  on  a  number  of  short  term  behaviors.    First,  the  percentage 
of  users  of  TA  increased.    Although  not  statistically  significant,  the  percentage 
almost  doubled.    Second,  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
workers  who  have  seen  an  advisor.    Since  the  program  trained  and  made  available 
EIAs,  this  increase  can  be  attributed  to  the  Model  I  program.    Finally,  while 
participation  in  education  and  training  did  not  change  the  attitudinal  changes 
discussed  below  suggest  that  in  the  future,  participation  may  well  increase. 
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Effects  on  Attitudes >    As  a  first  step  In  changing  behaviors,  it  seems 

critical  to  change  attitudes,  so  that  they  may  be  more  congruent  with  potential 

actions.    While  there  is  no  assurance  that  attitude  changes  will  result  in 

behavior  change,  it  is  important  to  see  how  the  program  influenced  worker 

attitudes.    We  found  that  there  is  considerable  consistency  among  these 

workers  in  the  value  they  place  on  education.    To  learn  more,  to  be  a  better  worker 

and  to  improve  job  performance  ranked  the  highest  as  uses  of  further  education 

and  training.    Related  to  this  is  the  very  large  percentage  of  workers  at 

both  times  who  want,  need  and  intend  to  continue  their  education  or  training 

If  even  half  of  those  who  say  they  intend  to  do  continue  their  education,  we 

will  see  significant  increases  in  education  and  training  participation- 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  informational  and  advice  related  barriers  to 
education  were  reduced  as  a  consequence  of  the  program,  there  are  still  large 
percentages  of  workers  who  report  these  as  problems.    In  addition,  two  new 
barriers  emerged  as  problematic  for  many  workers:    educational  and  work 
schedules,   thus,  as  other  barriers  that  the  program  responded  to  decreased, 
a  new  set  of  problems  surfaced.    Because  of  the  consistency  of  responses,  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  substitution  effect,  but  rather  the  emergence  of  new 
concerns. 

Finally,  the  program  had  a  major  impact  on  the  perceptions  of  workers 
toward  the  attitudes  of  their  company  and  union  regarding  education  and  training 
and  TA.    We  found  significant  positive  "increases  on  these  factors. 

We  have  found  many  differences  between  the      and      workers.  These 
differences  seem  to  be  a  direct  consequence  of  the  Model  I  program 
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that  was  introduced  and  operated  betwaen  the  T,  and      surveys.  By 


repeating  the  measures  on  random  cross-sections  of  workers  at  this  site,  we 
were  able  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  Model  I  program,  and  identify  changes 
in  knowledge,  information  delivery,  behaviors,  and  attitudes.    In  addition, 
the  "lack  of  change"  that  was  found  shows  that  there  are  still  problems  that 
need  to  be  addressed.    As  a  first  step  in  the  process  of  improving  education 
and  training  opportunities  for  the  makers  at  the  Model  I  site,  we  conclude  that 
the  program  was  a  success  in  affecting  knowledge  and  attitude  changes.    I  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  behavioral  outcomes  can  only  be  assessed  in  the 
future  after  the  impact  of  increased  knowledge,  improved  information  and 
changed  attitudes  has  a  chance  to  operate. 
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B,  Model  II 

As  we  stated  earlier  in  this  report  the  model  II  program  did  not  become 
fully  operative.    We  have  presented      and      descriptive  findings  or^  the 
workers  at  this  model  site  but  feel  that  any  analysis  of  chanpe  would  be  invalid 
There  was  no  program  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  program  effects.    We  did, 
however,  learn  a  great  deal  about  process  and  social  experimentation  from 
this  experience.    This  knowledge  was  discussed  at  the  outset  of  this  report. 

C,  Model  III 

1  -  Knowledge  and  Information 
The  model  III  program  had  three  primary  components:  improved  information 
delivery,  provision  of  educational  advisement  and  better  linkages  between 
the  workplace  and  the  educational  establishment.    Through  this  model  there 
was  to  be  improved  information  delivery  about  T-A  and  education  opportunities 
which  would  increase  worker  knowledge  in  both  of  these  areas.    Table  25 
shows  that  the  program  had  a  highly  significant  affect  on  worker  knowledge  of 
T-A.    Between  T^  and  Tg  the  percentage  of  workers  who  were  familiar  with  their 
T-A  plan  increased  by  almost  50  points.  . 

TABLE  25:  Change  in  the  percentage  of  model  III  workers  familiar  with  the 
existence  of  a  T-A  plan. 


^1 


^2 


Yes 

No 

N 

25.5 

74.5 

98 

73.8 

26.2 

84 

48.3 

-48.3 

Z=6:51 
Significant  =  .000 
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When  we  look  at  information  delivery  we  see  an  equally  large  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  workers  who  report  receiving  information  on  T-A  in  the  last  six 
months.   As  Table  26  shows  only  4.4%  of  the      sample  reported  receiving 
information  of  T-A  while  at      the  percentage  increase  to  52.6%,  a  highly  sig- 
nificants increase. 


TABLE  26:  Change  in  the  percentage  of- model  III  workers  who  have  received 
information  about  T-A  in  the  last  six  months. 


^2 


\ 


Yes 

No 

N 

4.4 

95.6 

90 

52.6 

47.4 

76 

48.2 

-48.2 

>6.;9-9 

Significance :=  ,000 

While  increased  knowledge  of  the  T-A  plan  and  receiving  information 
about  T-A  are  important  it  is  also  important  to  see  if  these  workers  showed  any 
change  in  more  specific  information  areas.    To  assess  this  we  will  look  at 
knowledge  of  a)  eligibility  for  T-A  and  b)  the  approval  process.    Tables  27  and 
28  show  the  relevant  findings  for  these  two  questions. 

TA3LE  27:    Change  in  the  percentage  of  model  III  workers  who  know  if  they  are 
\^^^^^^^^igible  to  take  a  course  under  their  T-A  plan. 


Yes 

No 

N 

10.9 

89.1 

64 

47.4 

*  52.6 

76 

36.5 

-36.5 

Z=4.68 
Significance  =  .000 
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The  significant  change  of  over  36  points  in  worker  knowledge  of  eliaibility  (See 
Table  27)  shows  that  the  program  did  provide  this  specific  information  to 
workers-    Table  28  confirms  this  knowledge  of  specific  information  on  T-A, 
Thfe  significant  difference  between  T^  (19%)  and  Tg  (40,8%)  suggest  that  the 
model  program  did  impact  worker  knowledge  of  the  approval  process. 

TABLE  28:    Changes  in  the  percentage  of  model  III  workers  who  know  how  to 
request  approval  to  take  a  course  under  the  T-A  plan- 
Yes.  No  N 
19-0  81-0*  63 
40-8  59-2  76 
21.8  -21-8 

Significance  =  .003 

In  addition  to  looking  at  these  direct  questions  about  information  and  knowledge 
we  are  able  to  assess  te  program's  impact  in  this  area  by  examing  any  changes  in 
worker  perceptions  about  inadequate  information  on  T-A  being  a  problem- 

TABLE  29:    Changes  in  the  percentage  of  model  III  wor[;ers  who  report  inadequate 
information  about  T-A  to  be  a  problsrn- 

No,  its 

not  a  problem  U 
34.0  50 
60.3  58 
26.3 

Z=2771 
Significance  =  .003 


\ 


Yes,  it  is 
a  problem 

66.0 

39.7 

-26.3 
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As  Table  29  clearly  demonstrates  there  is  a  significant  decrease  of  over  26  points 
from      to      in  the  percentage  of  workers  who  cons-ider  inadequate  information 
about  T-A  to  be  a  problem. 

In  addition  to  looking  at  changes  in  worker  knowledge  and  the  receiving 
of  information  we  are  able  to  assess  the  program's  impact  on  specific  methods 
of  information  delivery.    In  Table  30,  we  show  changes  in  the  percentage 
of  workers  who  report  receiving  information  on  T-A  from  each  source. 

TABLE  30:  Change  in  the  percentage  of  model  III  workers  receiving  informa- 
tion on  T-A  (yes  only). 


Method  of  delivery 

1 

'  To 
2 

Z 

Sig. 

Employee  handbook 

4.1 

3.6 

-0.5 

0. 

19 

-  N.S. 

Handouts  to  ejnployees 

10.2 

16.5 

6.3 

1. 

54 

.09 

Mailings  to  home 

4.1 

9.5 

5.4 

1. 

59 

.06  , 

Bulletin  board  notices  .. 

9.2 

19.0 

9.8 

2. 

09 

.02- 

In  company  newspapers  or 

newsletter 

9.2 

20.2 

11.0 

2. 

29 

".01 

In  union  newspaper 

5.1 

16.7 

11.6 

2. 

83 

.002 

At  union  meetings 

1.0 

9.5 

-^.5 

2. 

93 

'■  .002 

At  company  meetings 

2.0 

14.3 

12.3 

3. 

51 

.000  ' 

From  counselor  or  advisor 

3.1 

16.7 

13.6 

3. 

49 

.000 

From  co-workers 

10.2 

23.8 

13.6 

2. 

67 

.004 

V 

From  supervisors 

6.1 

15.5 

■9.4 

•  2. 

24 

.01 

/ 

From  union  representatives 

4.1 

25.0 

20.9 

4. 

54 

.000 

lb  every  case  but  one  a  higher  percentage  of  Tg  workers  reported  receiving 
information  on  T-A  from  that  source.    Only  one  method  (handbook)  showed  a 
non-significant  change  while  six  of  the  methods  showed  very  significant  changes. 
Not  only  were  most  of  these  changes  significant  but  for  over  half  of  the 
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methods  over  15%  of  the  workers  reported  having  received  information  from  that 
source.    When  compared  to  no  method  with  such  a  percentage  at      it  seems 
that  the  program  was  effective  in  terms  of  instituting  alternative  informa- 
tion delivery  modes.  ^ 

As  we  stated  earlier  the  model  III  program' was  not  only  concerned  with 
information  on  T-A,  but  also  in  improving  information  delivery  about  educa- 
tion and  training  opportunities.    As  Table  31  shows,  there  is  a  significant  change 
in  the  nercentaae  of  workers  who  reported  receiving  information  about  education 
and  training.    The  difference  of  over  27%  between  T-j  and  Tg  suggests  that  the 

program  was  effective  in  this  area  of  information  delivery. 

c 

TABLE  31:    Change  in  the  percentage  of  model  III  workers  who  have  received 
information  about  education  and  training  in  this  last  six  months. 

Yes  No  N 

28.9  71.1  90 

56.2  43.8  73 

27.3  -27.3 

.Z=3.50 
Significante  =  .000 

Another  means  of  assessing  the  program's  impact  in  the  education  area  was 
to  look  at  worker  knowledge  of  the  availability  of  education  advisors  from 
their  company  and  local  union.  As  Tables  32  and  33  clealy  demonstrate  there 
were  significant  increases  in  the  knowledge  of  workers  between  T^  and  T^.    Over  - 
26%  more  workers  at  T«  knew  about  the  availability  of  an  adviser  from  the 

C  0 

company.    For  the  union  representatives  the  percentage  increased  from  8.1%  at 
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T,  to  34,3%  at  Tp,  an  increase  of  over  26  points. 


TABLE  32:    Change  in  the  percentage  of  model  III  workers  who  know  about  a 
company  representative  who  can  provide  advice  or  information, 

/  Yes  .   No/Don't  N 

/    Know  _ 

31-5  68,5  92 

57,9  42  J  76 

Tg-T^                                        26.4  -26,4 


Z=3;34 
Significance  :==  .000 


TABLE  33:    Change  in  the  percentage  of  model  III  workers  who  know  about  a 
union  representative  who  can  provide  advice  or  information 

Ye$  No/Don't  N 
  Know  _ 

T^  8J  9K9  86 

Tg  34.3  65,7  67 


Tg-T^  26.2  -26.2 


'  Z=4.03  , 
Significance  =  .000 


I  2  -  Behaviors 

The  length  of  time  the  project  operated  and  the  time  span  between  survey 
administrations  does  not  allow  us  to  assess  the  impact  on  long-range  worker 
behaviors.    We  were  able,  however,  to  assess  the  programs  impact  on  a  number 
of  short-range  behaviorial  changes.    In  addition,  we  will  explore  the  worker 
responses  to  other  behaviorial  questions.    We  begin  by  looking  at  worker 
participation  in  education  and  training  and  then  examine  changes  in  the  use  of* 
T-A  and  in  the  use  of  an  advisor. 
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TABLE  34:    Change  in  the  percentage  of  model  III  workers  who  participated  in  an 
education  program. 


Yes 

No 

HI 

T 

^1 

1 

26.2 

73.8 

84 

-  .7 

.7 

z=.ip 

35:    Change  in  the  percentage  of  model  III 

workers  who 

participated  in 

a  training  program. 

Yes 

No  ■ 

N 

20.7 

79.3 

92 

15.0 

85.0 

80 

-5.7 

5.7 

Z--97 
Significance  =  NS 

As  Tables  34  and  35  show  there  was  no  real  change  in  the  percentages  of  workers 

★ 

who  participated  in  education  or  training.  About  one- fourth  of  these  workers 
report  participation  in  education  at  T^  and  Tg  and  slightly  less  at  both  times 
report  participation  in  training. 

In  Table  36  we  look  at  the  change  in  use  of  T-A  benefits.    While  the 
increase  from  3.1%  at  T^  to  5.9%  at  Tg  is  small,  it  represents  almost  a  doubling 
of  the  rate  of  T-A  use.    We  would  caution,  however,  that  any  conclusions  from 
this  would  be  misleading  because  of  the  very  small  percentages  and  because  of 
the  limited  time  that  the  model  program  operated. 


*   Because  of J arge  item  non-response  we  were  forced  to  use  the  questions  which 
ask  about  participation  within  the  last  two  years  rather  than  the  last  six  months- 
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TABLE  36:    Change  in  the  percentage  of  model  III  workers  who  used  their  T-A 
benefits  (no  and  non- response  combined) 

Yes  No/non- response  N 

3.1  96.9  128 

5.9  94.1  85 

2.8  -2.8 

.2=1. -00 
Significance  =  NS 

Our  final  behaviorial  criteria  examines  the  change  in  use  of  an  advisor  in 
the  last  six  months.    Since  EIA's  were  trained  as  part  of  the  project,  and  a 
part  of  their  duties  was  advising,  we  would  expect  to  see  some  increase  on 
this  variable. 

TA3LE  37:    Change  in. the  percentage  of. model  III  workers  who  have  seen  an  advisor 
in  the  last  six  months  (no  and  non-response  combined) 

No/non-response  N 

94.4  .  128 

81.2  85 

13.2 

Z=3.00 
Significance  =  .001 

In  Table" 37  we  see  that  over  13%  more  workers  at  Tg  saw  an  advisor  than 
at  T^ ,  a  signfiicant  increase. 
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Yes 
5.6 
18.8 
13.2 
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3  -  Attitudes 

In  this  section  we  explore  changes  in  worker  attitudes  related  to  T-A, 
education  and  training,  and  company  and  union  encouragement.    While  there  is 
no  assurance  that  these  attitudes  will  be  converted  into  congruent  behaviors 
the  changes  we  explore  and  the  consistencies  we  uncover  are  important  and 
worth  discussing. 

As  a  result  of  the  program  we  noted  that  there  was  a  significant  change 
in  the  worker  perceptions  of  the  problems  of  inadequate  information  about 
T-A.    Sicne  this  problem  was  greatly  reduced  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
if  worker  attitudes  about  other  problems  related  to  T-A  use  changed.    As  Table 
38  shows  in  every  case  the  percentage  of  workers  reporting  a  reason  as  a 
problem  decreased.    The  information  provided  and  advice  given  seems  to  have 
affected  problems  related  to  red  tape,  course  and  institution  coverage, 
and  costs. 

TABLE  38    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  III  WORKERS  REPORTING  A  REASON 
AS  A  PROBLEM  RELATED  TO  THE  USE  OF  T-A  BENEFITS  (YES  ONLY) 

Reason 


Too  much  red  tape  in 
applying  for  and  getting 
approval  for  education  or 
training 

Education  programs  I  want 
to  take  are  not  covered 
under  the  tuition-aid  plan 

Educational  institutions 
I  want  to  go  to  are  not 
covered  utider  the  plan 

Not  enough  of  the  costs 
are  covered  under  the  plan 

I  am  not  able  to  pay  in 
advance,  even  though  I 
will  be  reimbursed 

I  am  not  willing  to  pay 
in  advance 


28.9 

24.3 

25.0 
36.1 

40.0 
39.5 


22.6 

22.6 

14.0 
32.2 

35.7 
23.6 


-6.3 

-1.7 

-11.0 
-3.9 

-4.3 
-15.9 
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Another  variable  related  to  T-A  is  worker  perceptions  concerning  future 

...  ^  ^ 

use  of  T-A  benefits. 

TABLE  39:    CHANGE  IN  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  III  WORKERS  WHO  WILL  USE  THEIR  T-A 
BENEFITS  IN  THE  NEXT  TWO  YEARS. 


Yes 

No 

N 

65.1 

34.9 

86 

56.4 

43.6 

78 

-8.7 

8.7 

Z=1.21 
Si  gni  f  i  cance;  =  ^NS 

As  Table  39  shows  there  has  been  an  insignificant  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  workers  who  believe  they  will  use  their  T-A  benefits  in  the  next 
two  years.    Over  65%  of  T^  workers  and  over  56%  of  T^  workers  think  they  will 
use  their  T-A  benefits. 

In  the  next  set  of  analyses  we  examine  worker  afttitudes  toward  education 
and  training.    We  begin  by  looking  at  worker  attitudes  apout  the  personal 
importance  of  further  education  and  training.    Table  40  demonstrates  an  remark- 
able  amount  of  consistehcy  between  T^  and  Tg  workers.    In  fact,  the  same 
five  factors  are  ranked  the  highest  at  both  times,  with  only  minor  in  specific 
rankings.    Cleiirly,  these  workers  consider  education  to  be  important  for  both 
work  and  personal  development. 
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TABLE  40:    TOP  FIVE  RANKINGS  OF  THE  PERSONAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
POSSIBLE  USES  OF  FURTHER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  BY  MODEL  III  WORKERS. 


To  complete  an  educational 
program  for  a  diploma,  certi- 
ficate, or  degree 

To  meet  new  people 

To  become  a  more  well- 
rounded  pBrson  3  5 

For  social  skills 

To  improve  job  perfonnance  1  1 

To  learn  skills  for  hibbi^s 
To  be  a  better  union  member 

i 

To  improve  my  ability  to 
read,  write,  speak,  and 
do  math 

To  be  a  better  parent 

To  get  a  promotion  2  2.5 

To  improve  family  life 

To  prepare  for  another  job 

To  better  understand  com- 
munity issues 

t 

To  learn  more  (knowledge 

for  the  sake  of  knowledge)  5  2.5 

To  be  a  better  worker  4  4 

To  prepare  for  retirement 

Preferences  for  educational  programs,  locations  and  methods  were  also  con- 
sistent across  survey  waves.    At  both  T^  and  Tg  the  highest  percentage  of  workers 
preferred  on-the-job  training  follo^^ed  by  community  college  and  public  vocational 
school .7 programs.    Preferences  for  locations  of  programs  that  ranked  highest 
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were  educational  institutions  and  tHe  work  site  at  both      and  1^.  With 
regard  to  methods  of  training  the  workers  at      and      agreed  the  on-the-job 
training,  lectures  and  workshops  were  their  three  highest  preferences. 

In  order  to  determine  educational .goals  and  needs  a  series  of  questions 
was  asked  of  the  workers.    Figure  25  show.s  the  percentage  of  workers  who 
want  to  take  further  education  and  training. 


100%  1 
90%  - 
80%  - 
70%  - 
60%  - 
50%  - 
40%  - 
30%  - 
20%  - 
10%  - 


88% 


78% 


Wave  One Wave  Two 

FIGURE  25:  WANT  MORE  EDUCATION  -  MODEL  III 

At  both  times  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  workers  reported  that  they 
want  to  take  further  education  o.  training. 

94% 
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10% 


83% 


Wave  One 


Wave  Two 


FIGURE  26:    NEED  MORE  EDUCATION  —  MODEL  III 
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With  respect  to  the  need  for  more  education  we  see  from  Figure  26  that 
fewer  workers  at      feel  they  need  more  education.    This  decrease,  however, 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  over  80%  of  the      workers  and  94%  of  the 
workers  feel  that  they  need  more  education  or  training. 

As  Figure  27  shows,  fewer  workers,  but  still  a  large  proportion,  report 
that  they  intend  to  continue  their  education  or  training  in  the  next  two  years. 
Over  70%  of  the      workers  and  over  60%  of  the      workers  intend  to  continue 
their  learning  in  the  next  two  years. 


100%  -1 
90%  - 
80%  - 
70%  - 
60%  - 
50%  - 
40%  - 
30% 
20% 
10% 


FIGURE  27: 


Wave  One  Wave  Two 

INTENT  TO  CONTINUE*  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  IN  NEXT  TWO  YEARS 
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The  final  set  of  analyses  related  to  attitudes  about  educational  partici- 
pation looks  at  reasons  that  workers  consider  to  be  problems  affecting  their 
educational  participation.    For  most  of  the  reasons  the  percertage  of  workers 
reporting  these  as  problems  remained  relatively  constant  and  low  (see  earlier 
section  for  a  description).    There  were,  however,  a  number  of  reasons  that 
show  significant  changes  and  a  number  which  remain  consistent  problems  for 
large  proportion  of  workers.    These  will  be  discussed. 
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TABLE  4T:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  III  WORKERS  WHO  PERCEIVE  INCON- 
VENIENCE OF  EDUCATIONAL  SCHEDULING  AS  A  PROBLEM. 

Yes,  it  is         No,  it  is 

a  problem  not  a  problem  N^ 

46.4  53.6  84 

Tg  47.2  52.8  72 

Tg-T^  .8  -.8 

Z=.10 
Significance  =  NS 

Table  41  shows  workers  perceptions  of  inconvenient  educational  schedules 
as  a  problem.    While  there  is  no  change  between  T^  and  Tg  there  are  over  45% 
of  the  workers  at  both  times  who  perceive  this  as  a  problem.  , 

Tables  42-46  look, at  changes  in  problems  related  to  information  and 
advice.    For  each  problem,  there  is  a  significant  decrease  as  a  result  of  the 
mod6l  III  program.    Whereas,  at  T^  between  70%  and  84%  of  the  workers  preceived 
these.as  problems  the  percentages  decreased  to  between  47%  and  55%.  While 
the  information  and  advice  given  to  workers  reduced  these  factors  as  problems 
there  remain  are  relatively  large  proportion  of, workers  who  still  consider 
these  to  be  problems  related  to  their  participation  in  education  or  training 
programs. 

TABLE  42:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  III  WORKERS  WHO. PERCEIVE  INADE- 
QUATE INFORMATION  ABOUT  AVAILABLE  COURSES  AS  A  PROBLEM 


^1 

^2 
T^-T^ 


Yes,  it  is 

No,  it  is 

a  problem 

not  a  problem 

74.7 

25.3 

87 

47.3 

52.7 

74 

27.4 

27.4 

Z=3.61 
Significance-  .qoO 
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TABLE  43:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  III  WORKERS  WHO  PERCEIVE  INADEQUATE 
INFORMATION  ABOUT  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  AS  A  PROBLEM. 


Yes,  it  is 
a  problan 

No,  it  is 
not  a  problem 

N 

75.3 

24.7 

85 

^2 

47.9 

52.1 

73 

^2-^1 

-27.4 

27.4 

Z=3.56 
Significance  =  .000 

TABLE  44:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  III  WORKERS  WHO  PERCEIVE  INADEQUATE 
ADVICE  ABOUT  AVAILABLE  COURSES  AS  A  PROBLEM. 


Yes.  it  is 
a  problem 

No,  it  is 
not  a  problem 

N 

81.6 

18.4 

87 

54.2 

45.8 

72 

-27.4 

27.4 

Z=3.75 
Significance=  .000 


TABLE  45:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  III  WORKERS  WHO  PERCEIVE  INADEQUATE 
ADVICE  ABOUT  AVAILABLE. EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  AS  A  PROBLEM. 


Yes,  it  is 
a  problem 

No,  it  is 
not  a  problem 

N 

7X.8 

28.2 

85 

47.9 

52.1 

73 

:  -23.9 

23.9 

Z=3.06 
Significance  =  .001 
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TABLE  46:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  III  WORKERS  WHO  PERCEIVE  INADEQUATE 
ADVICE  ABOUT  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  AS  A  PROBLEM 

Yes,  it  is         No,  it  is  * 

a  problem  not  a  problem  N 

83.5  16.5  85 

T2  54.9  45.1  71 

V^l  -28.6  28.6 

/  2=3.92;" 
Significance  =  .000 

Two  additional  factors  need  to  be  discussed.    First,  as  Table  46  shows  there 
were  over  40%  of  the  workers  at  T^  and  Tg  who  perceive  inability  to  get  a  pro- 
motion as  a  problem.    Clearly,  this  was  and  remained  a  concern  for  a  large 
group  of  workers . 

TABLE  47:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  III  WORKERS  WHO  PERCEIVE  INABILITY 
TO  GET  PROMOTED  AS  A  PROBLEM 

Yes,  it  is         No,  it  is 
-  a  problem  not  a  problem  -~  U 

T^  43.2  56.8  88 

Tg  44.4  55.6  72 

Tg-T^  1.2  -1.2 

Z-.15 
Significance  =  NS 

The  second  factor  concerns  favoratism  in  who  get  approval.    In  Table  48 
we  see  that  the  percentage  of  workers  who  consider  this  a  problem  decreased  from 
45.9%  at  T|  to  24.6%  at  Tg^  a  highly  significant  decrease.    The  increased 
knowledge  and  information  seems  to  have  reduced  the  perception  ampng  workers 
that  there  is  favoratism  in  who  gets  approval. 
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TABLEc48:    CHANGE  I.N  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  III  WORKERS  WHO  PERCEIVE  FAVORITISM 
IN  WHO  GETS  APPROVAL  AS  A  PROBLEM 

Yes,  it  is         No,  it  is 

a  problem  not  a  problem  N[ 

T^  45.9  54.1  85 

To  24.6  75.4  69 

Tg-T^  -21.3  21.3 

2=2.73 
Significance  =  .003 

In  order  to  determine  if  there  was  any  change  in  worker  attitudes  about 
who  thesy  would  like  to  get  T-A  information  from  a  list  of  individuals  (positions_ 
was  provided.    As  described  earlier  only  a  small  percentage  responded  favorably 
to  co-workers  (S."*  at  Tg  and  8.3%  at  Tg).    For  supervisors  the  percentage 
remained  high  and  constant:  45.9%  at  T^  and  48. &%  at  Tg.    For  union  represen- 
tatives and  company  representatives,  however,  there  were  some  significant  changes. 
As  Table  49  suggests,  there  was  a  significant  increase  in  the  percentage  of  work- 
ers who  responded  favorably  to  union  representatives,  while  there  was  a  small 
bu|g|ignificant  decrease  in  those  who  responded  favorably  to  company  represen- 
tatives (see  Table  50). 


TABLE  49:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  III  WORKERS  WHO  WOULD  LIKE  TO 

RECEIVE  INFORMATION  ON  T-A  FROM  UNION  REPRESENTATIVE  (NO  AND 
NON-RESPONSE  COMBINED) 

Yes  No/Non-response  N. 

T^,  .  21.6  78.4  128 

Tg  32.9  67.1  85 


Tg-T^  .     11.3  -11.3 


Significance  =  .03 
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TABLE  50:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  III  WORKERS  WHO  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
RECEIVE  INFORMATION  ON  T-A  FROM  COMPANY  REPRESENTATIVE  (NO  AND 
NON-RESPONSE  COMBINED) 

Yes  No/Non-response  N 

T^  45.4  54.6  128 

Tg  36.5  63.5  85 

V"""]  -8.9  8.9 

Z=T.29 
Significance  =  .10 


When  workers  were  asked  if  they  would  like  to  talk  to  an  advisor  about 
their  education  or  career  plans  we  found  that  96%  at  T^  and  94%  at  Tg  respond- 
ed in  the  affirmative.    Clearly,  the  attitude  of  these  workers  toward  seeing 
ah  advisor  is  very  positive. 

The  final  set  of  attitude  changes  we  will  look  at  are  related  to  worker 
perceptions  of  their  company's  and  union'is  attitudes  about  education  and  train 
ing  and  T-A.    In  Table  51  we  see  that  the  percentage  of  workers  who  felt  that 
their  company  encouraged  workers  to  seek.additional  education  or  training 
increased  from  29.5%  at  T^  to  54.3%  at  T^. 

TABLE     :    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  III  WORKERS  WHO  FEEL  THAT  THEIR 
COMPANY  ENCOURAGES  EMPLOYEES  TO'  SEEK  ADDITIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN 
ING. 

Yes  No/Non-response  N 

T^  29„5  70.5  95 

Tg  54.3  45.7  81 


'^2''^-l  24.8  -24.8 


Z=3.35 
Significance  =  .000 
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When  company  encouragement  for  use  of  T-A  Is  looked   at  we  see  that  the 
percentages  at  each  time  are  lower  but  the  change  of  24.7%  is  also  highly  sig- 
nificant. 


TABLE  52:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  III  WORKERS  WHO  FEEL  THAT  THEIR 
COMPANY  ENCOURAGES  EMPLOYEES  TO  USE  T-A  BENEFITS. 

Yes  No/Non-response  N_ 

T^  7.4  92.6  95 

Tg  32.1  67.9  81 

Tg-T^  27.4  -27.4 

Z=4.19 
Significance  =  .000 

Tables  53  and  54  look  at  the  same  perceptions  but  as  they  relate  to  the 
local  uriion.    Here  we  again  see  significant  changes.    For  encouragement  to  seek 
additional  education  or  training  the  change  is  18.4%  and  for  encouragement  to  use 
T-A  the  change  is  22.6%. 

TABLE  53:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  III  WORKERS  WHO  FEEL  THAT  THEIR  LOCAL 
UNION  ENCOURAGES  MEMBERS  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING. 

Yes  No/Non-response  N_ 

T^  13.7  86.3  95 

-      T  32.1  67.9  81 

2 

Tg-T^  18.4  -18.4 

Z=2.92 
Significance  =  .001 
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TABLE  54:    CHANGE  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MODEL  III  WORKERS  WHO  FEEL  THAT  THEIR 
LOCAL  UNION  ENCOURAGES  MEMBERS  TO  USE  T-A  BENEFITS. 


Yes  No/Non-response  N. 

9.5  90.5  95 

Tg  32.1  67.9  81 

Tg-T^  22.6  -22.6 

Z=3.77 
Significance  =  .000 


4  -  Discussion 

The  analyses  presented  in  the  preceeding  pages  tell  a  great  deal  aobut  the 
workers  at  the  model  III  site  and  about  the  effects  of  the  program  intervention^. 
The  key  elements  are  discussed  below. 

Impact  on  Knowledge  and  Information  Delivery.    As  we  stated  earlier  the  objec- 
tives of  Model  III  were: 

0  to  improve  information  delivery  on  T-A  and  educational  and  training 
opportunities 

0  to  provide  education  information  advisement  and 

0  to  improve  linkages  between  local  educational  institutions  and  the 
work  site. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  analyses  that  worker  knowledge  of  T-A  changed  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  program.    Not  only  did  more  workers  receive  information 
about  T-A  but  many  more  know  that  they  had  a  T-A  plan  and  if  they  were  eligible 
to  take  courses  under  the  plan.    In  addition,  fewer  workers  considered  inadequate 
inforamtion  about  T-A  to  be  a  problem  related  to  their  use  of  the  benefits.  The 
program,  as  instituted,  made  use  of  many  methods  of  information  dissemination  and 
significant  increases  were  uncovered  for  almost  every  method.    Not  only  did  infor- 
mation delivery  improve  for  T-A,  but  more  workers  also  received  information  about 
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education  and  training  opportunities. 

Workers  also  became  more  aware  of  the  availability  of  comapny  and  union  rep- 
resentatives who  can  provide  information  and  advice  on  T-A,  and  educational 
and  career  plans. 

As  a  result  of  the  program,  and  its  component  parts,  workers  at  the 
Model  III  site  increased  the  knowledge  about  T-A  and  education  and  training 
opportunities.    The  increased  and  improved  flow  of  information  on  T-A  and 
education  to  the  workers  clearly  had  a  strong  impact  on  this  increased  know- 
ledge. 

Effects  on  behaviors.    Time  did  not  allow  us  to  assess  any  of  the  important  long 
term  behaviorial  changes  that  are  anticipated  as  a  consequence  of  this  program. 
We  were  able,  however,  to  examine  a  number  of  shorter  range  behaviorial  changes. 
First,  there  was  a  small  increase  in  the  use  of  T-A.    While  this  may  not  be  solely 
due  to  the  program,  the  increase  is  encouraging.    Second,  there  was  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  percentage  of  workers  who  reported  seeing  an  advisor.  Since 
part  of  the  EIA  functions  was  to  provide  individual  advisement,  this  increase 
can  be  attributed  to  the  model  program.    Finally,  we  did  not  uncover  any 
significant  change  in  worker  participation  in  education  or  training.    This  is  clear 
ly  a  longer  range  outcome,  but  the  attitudinal  changes  discussed  below  suggest 
that  these  rates  may  increase  in  the  future. 

Impact  on  attitudes >    While  it  is  too  early  to  tell  if  attitude  changes  will 
affect  .behavior  in  the  future  for  these  workers  it  is  important  to  isolate 
the  program  effects  on  worker  attitudes.    We  found  that  there  was  considerable 
consistency  in  worker  attitudes  about  the  value  of  education.    To  improve  job 
performance,  to  get  a  promotion,  to  be  a  better  worker  and  to  learn  more  ranked 
the  highest  as  uses  for  further  education  and  training  by  both  samples  of  workers. 
Related  to  this  is  the  very  high  proportion  of  workers  who  want,  need  and  intend 
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to  continue  their  education  and  training.    While  we  are  unable  to  assess  if  these 
goals  will  be  met,  we  believe  that  the  program  has  increased  worker  knowledge 
of  opportunities  and  resources,  which  can  act  as  barriers  to  meeting  these 
goals. 

While  the  model  program  was  successful  in  reducing  the  percentage  of  workers 
who  considered  information  and  advice  related  factors  as  reasons  for  their 
non-participation  in  education  and  training,  these  problems  remained  for  a  fairly 
large  proportion  of  the  workers.    While  no  new  barrier  emerged  for  the  workers 
the  problem  of  educational  scheduling  did  not  seem  to  be  eased,  despite  the  attempt 
of  the  model  to  improve  the  linkage  between  educational  institutions  and  the 


Finally,  the  program  had  major  impact  on  the  perception  of  workers  toward 
the  attitudes  of  their  employers  and  union  regarding  education  and  training 
and  T-A.    Workers  showed  a  significant  positive  increase  in  their  perceptions. 

Many  differences  in  knowledge,  information,  attitudes,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  behavior  were  found  between      and      workers.    Most  of  these  changes 
seem  to  be  a  direct  result  of  the  model  III  program'that  was  introduced  and 
operated  between  survey  administrations.    While  knowledge  of  T-A  increased,  in- 
formation delivery  improved  and  attitudes  changed  there  are  still  many  problems 
and  issues  related  to  T-A  and  education  and  training  that  need  to  be  addressed. 
As  a  first  step,  however,  the  Model  III  program  can  be  considered  a  success  in 
affecting  knowledge  and  attitude  changes.    As  we  stated  earlier,  any  behaviorial 
change  can  only  be  assessed  in  the  future,  after  the  increased  knowledge,  im- 
proved information  and  changed  attitudes  have  a  chance  to  operate. 


This  study  of  worker  education  and  training  was  based  on  data  collected 
Trom  random  cross  sections  of  workers  at  three  experimental  and  one  comparison 


work  site. 
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site  before  the  introduction  (wave  one)  and  after  the  operation  of  (wave  two) 
model  demonstration  programs.    Descriptive  information  from  the  wave  one  survey 
indicated  low  levels  of  knowledge  about  T-A  benefits,  little  information 
delivery,  and  low  use  of  T-A.    It  also  showed  that  lack  of  information  and 
advice  were  problems  for  many  workers. 

Attitudes  about  the  value  of  further  education  and  training  suggested 
that  these  workers  consider  it  to  be  important  for  work  related  activities, 
for  personal  growth,  and  in  some  cases,  for  union  related  activities.    The  work- 
ers also  showed  very  high  levels  of  educational  needs,  goals,  and  intents.  At 
this  stage,  however,  these  educational  attitudes  had  not  been  converted  in 
parallel  educational  behaviors. 

The  wave  one  findings  also  clearly  showed  that  the  comparison  group  could 
not  serve  such  a  purpose.    On  almost  every  variable  and  especially  on  every  key 
variable  the  comparison  group  was  very  different  than  the  other  groups.  Their 
responses  suggested  that  they  did  not  suffer  from  the  same  knowledge  and  in- 
formation problems  that  the  others  had.    They  were  also  quite  different  demo- 
graphically  and  financially.    Because  of  this  we  were  forced  to  drop  the  idea  of 
comparison  group  analysis  from  the  study  design.    Descriptive  information  on 
this  group  is,  however,  presented  in  this  report. 

Shortly  after  the  wave  one  survey  it  was  realized  that  the  Model  III  pro- 
gram would  not  become  fully  operative.    As  an  additional  information  source, 
however,  it  was  decided  to  complete  the  data  collection  activities  at  this  site 
Descriptive  information  is  also  presented  for  this  group. 

The  wave  two  survey  uncovered  a  number  of  interesting  findings.    The  Model 
I  and  III  programs  affected  considerable  change  in  the  knowledge  of  workers 
about  T-A,  with  Model  I  workers  showing  a  25  point  increase  and  Model  xll 
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workers  almost  a  50  point    increase.    These  large  increases  were  clearly  due 
to  the  improved  information  delivery  that  was  at  the  center  of  each  model.  For 
workers  at  both  Models  the  percent  who  received  Information  about  T-A  increased 
by  almost  50  percentage  points.    Improved  information  delivery  and  increased 
knowledge  reduced  the  magnitude  of  information  as  a  barrier  to  T-A  use.  Specific-, 
ally,  over  a  23  point  decre^ise  was  found  for  workers  at  Model  I  and  over  2:6 
points  for  Model  III.    The  model  programs  improved  the  delivery  of  information 
about  education  and  training  opportunities  to  workers.    At  T^  only  about  30% 
of  the  workers  reported  receiving  information  on  such  opportunities.    At  Tg 
the  percent  increased  to  over  50%. 

From  these  findings  we  conclude  that  the  programs  which  operated  at  the 
Model  I  and  Model  III  sites  were  successful  in  both  improving  the  delivery  of 
information  on   j-A  and  education  and  training  to  workers  and  on  increasing 
worker  knowledge  about  the  T-A  benefits. 

As  we  said  earlier,  there  was  insufficient  time  to  assess  long  term  be- 
havior consequences  of  these  programs.    Participation  rates  for  education 
and  training  did  not  change  in  the  six  to  twelve  months  of  program  operation. 
Tuition-aid  rates  increased  slightly,  but  they  remained  too  low  to  base  any 
concrete  conclusions.    Our  "guess"  at  this  time  is  that  the  increase  was  due 
to  education  participants  who  found  out  about  the  benefit  rather  than  new  learners. 
The  one  area  where  significant  change  did  occur  is  in  use  of  an  advisor.  Over 
13%  more  workers  at  Model  III  and  over  21%  more  at  Model  I  saw  an  advisor  as 
a  result  of  the  program. 

It  is  clearly  too  early  to  make  any  conclusions  about  the  affects  of  the 
program  interventions  on  behaviors.  Any  increases  in  participation  in  educa- 
tion and  training;  occupation,  career  and  other  adult  life  transitions;  and 
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changes  in  workplace  behaviors  (Productivity,  quality  of  work,  morale,  satisfaction) 
will  not  take  place  for  three,  five,  ten  or  more  years. 

There  were  a  number  of  attitude  changes  that  occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
program  interventions.    Most  of  the  information  and  advisory  barriers  to  educa- 
tional participation  were  reduced.    This  was  especially  true  for  the  Model  III 
program  which  had  this  as  one  of  tis  primary  objectives.    Perceptions  of  company 
and  union  attitudes  toward  education  and  training  and  T-A  also  changed  dramatic- 
ally.   Workers  felt  more  positively  about  their  company's  and  union's  attitudes 
after  the  program  intervention  than  before.    We  did  not  find  any  change  in  ed- 
ucation goals,  perceived  needs,  and  reported  intents.    The  very  high  percentage 
or  these  factors  at  T^  and  consistency  shown  at  Tg  suggest  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  workers  aspire  to» feel  they  need  more,  and  intend  to  continue  their 
education  and  training. 

The  true  test  of  the  interventions  will  be  to  see  if  the  increased  knowledge 
and  the  improved  information  delivery  can  bring  education  and  training  behaviors 
closer  to  education  and  training  aspirations,  perceived  needs  and  intents. 

In  conclusion,  we  suggest  that  the  program  interventions  at  the  Model  I 
and  Model  III  sites  had  a  signfiicant  impact  on  worker  knowledge,  delivery  of 
information  to  workers,  and  worker  attitudes,  particularly  toward  their  company 
and  union.    All  of  the  p  ^oblems,  barriers  and  concerns  of  workers,  unions  and 
companies  related  to  education,  training  and  T-A  have  not  been  responded  to  or 
solved  by  these  model  programs.    Further  experimentations,  research, and  program 
and  policy  related  activity  is  needed. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Beginning  in  1979,  California  telephone  company  employees 
wete  provided  with  a  comprehensive  system  of  information,  on  lo- 
cal educational  opportunities,  through  a  labor-management  col- 
laborative demonstration  project  which  operated  for  a  year. 
With  a  focus  on  the  company's  tuition  refmd  plan.  General 
Telephone  and  Electronics  and  the  Coramonications  Workers  of 
America  targeted  education  information  to  hourly  employees  in 
the  Pomona  Valley  area. 

This  experimental  effort  was  part  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Work  and  Learning  *(NIWL)  Worker  Education  and  Train- 
ing Policies  Project,  conducted  under  contract  with  the  Nation- 
al  Institute  of  Education  in  Washington,  D.C.     For; over  three  ^ 
years,  NIWL  has  researched  employee  use  of  workplace-provided^ 
education  and  craining,  focusing  on  the  low  use  rates  of  many 
education  plans  and  what  can  be  done  to  enhance  their  usage. 
Froi{n,  this  research  emerged  three  models  or  strategies  to  boost 
knoj^ledge  and  use  of  worker  educational  opportxmity. 

I   The  first  model  ("Model  1"),  involving  provision  of  infor- 
mation, was  operated  through  the  Pomona  demonstration  project.! 
Under  NIWL  auspices ,  '.Seneral  Telephone  of  CalifoDixa  (GTC)  and 
the  Commxani cations  Workers  of  America  (CWA)  .  Local  11588,  col- 
laborated on  the  project,  which  provided  information  through  a 

*  formerly  the  : 'national  Manpower  Institute 

1  The  other  ti70  models  involved,  in  addition  to  information  de- 
livery, the  in  tier /en  t  ions  bf  educational  counseling  and  advise- 
ment and  development  of  linkages  between  educational  institutions 

Q         and  the  workplace.  ' 
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variety  of  means  to  a  target  group  of  1800  Pomona-area  hourly 
employees  regarding  the  company-sponsored  (non-negotiated)  tui- 
tion reimbursement  plan  as  well  as  local  educational  opportun-i- 
ities.     In  concert  with  NIWL,  an  approach  plan  was  designed  and 
a  local  site  coordinator  was  selected  to  administer  and  coordi- 
nate the  effort  for  the  period  the  project  would  run  (June  1979 
to  summer  1980).     The  approach  pie*  provided  for  both  the  "tra- 
ditional" means  of  information  delivery  (i.e.,  notices  and  ar- 
ticles in  company  and  union  newsletters,  bulletins,  posters, 
etc.)  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  "Education  Information 
Advisors"  <EIAs)  ,  who  were  workers  selected  to  apprise  their 
peers  of  learning  opportunities  and  of  the  company  tuition  re- 
fxmd  plan. 

Through  the  operation  of  the  demonstration  project,  NlWL 
could  b^  ,*n  to  test  some  of  its  earlier  learnings  and  hypoth- 
eses wh         if  validated,  could  yield  valuable  insights  to 
others  seeking  to  broaden  worker  educational  opportunity.  If 
improved  information  delivery  seems  to  significantly  increase 
•workers'  awareness  of  educational  benefits,  then  policy-makers 
and  employee  education  program  officials  in  other  settings  may 
be  better  able  to  chart  a  successful  course  toward  expanded 
learning  opportmities  for  workers  in  their  area. 

For  the  company  and  the  union,  involvement  in  the  project 
was  an  outgrowth  of  their  long-standing  beliefs  in  the  impor- 
tance of  education.    Without  the  institutional  pupport  and  com- 
mitment to  the  project  evidenced  in  numerous  ways  by  both  organ 
izations,  the  project  would  never  have  become  a  reality.  Also, 


operation  of  the  demonstration  project  enabled  them  both  to 
gain  a  clearer  sense  of  the  educational  needs  and  interests 
of  hourly  employees  and  to  facilitate  those  employees'  pur- 
suit of  learning  opportunities  available. 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  assess  the  impacts  of  the  demon- 
stration project,  on-site  interviews  were  conducted  in  June 
1980  with  nearly  30  persons  who  were  involved  in  the  project, 
including  the  site  coordinator,  company  and  xmion  officials, 
supervisors,  local  educators,  EIAs,  and  other  workers.  This 
case  study  report  is  based  on  those  interviews,  analysis  of. 
project  documents,  and  reports,  and  the  results  of  surveys  of 
workers  in  the  target  group,  conducted  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  project  period. 

This  report  begins  by  discussing  the  problem  of  insuffi- 
cient information  about  education  faced  by  many  workers  as  well 
as  the  NIWL  model  developed  to  address  this  problem.    The  spe- 
cifics of  the  California  demonstration  project  are  then  out- 
lined- -in  eluding  the  roles  and  features  of  the  key  institutions 
and  parties  both  before  and  during  the  project,  as  well  as  a 
chronology  of  project  events.    Next,  project  outcomes  are 
assessedp  in  terms  of  impacts  on  workers  and  project  partici- 
pants, the  relative  success  of  different  interventions,  and  lo- 
cal perspectives  on  next  steps.    Finally,  a  summary  and  conclu- 
sion is  presented,  with  a  discussion  of  issues  and  areas  for 
future  attention. 


II.     THE  PROBLEM:     EDUCATION  INFORMATION  FOR  WORKERS 


Why  the  Model  1  focus  on  information?    Why  was  the  devel- 
opment of  an  education  information  delivery  system  seen  as  so 
important  to  the  effort  to  broaden  worker  educational  opportim- 
ity? 

NIWL's  research  has  pointed  repeatedly  to  the  crucial  im- 
portance to  workers  of  information  about  educational  benefits 
available  to  them.    As  is  obvious, ^workers  will  not  use  an  edu- 
cation plan  if  they  do  not  know  it  exists.    And  rates  of  use  of 
tuition  plans  are  astoundingly  low — about  4  to  5  percent 

nationally,  and  even  lower  for  hourly  workers  (possibly  as  low 
as  1  percent) .    At  the  toot  of  the  NIWL  perspective  is  the  no- 
tion that  although  not  every  worker  may  want  or  need  education, 
every  worker  should  be  aware  of  the  opportunities  available. 
The  element  of  choice  is  key,  and  certainly  without  information, 
one  cannot  make  an  informed  choice. 

A  1977  NIWL  survey  of  over  900  workers  yielded  surprising 
data  regarding  the  extent  of  lack  of  information  as  a  factor 
inhibiting  employee  use  of  tuition  refvind  plans  (see  Chamer 
et  al,  1978) .    Nearly  44  percent  of  unionized  workers  reported 
that  they  lacked  information  about  their  tuition  aid  program. 
Also,  when  reasons  for  non-use  of  tuition  aid  benefits  were 
assessed,  lack  of  information  was  found  to  be  more  critical 

1  The  terms  "tuition  aid",  "tuition  reimbursement",  and  "tui- 
tion refxmd"  are  used  interchangeably  throughout  this  report. 
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than  level  of  education,  age,  or  inadequate  counseling  (Charner, 
1979).    Furthermore,  as  both  Charner  (1980)  and  Cross  (1978) 
point  out,  there  are  indications  that  the  impact  of  lack  of  in- 
formation may  be  even  stronger  than  surveys  suggest,  because 
certain  other  perceived  barriers  (such  as  scheduling  problems 
or  limited  course  options)  may  in  fact  be  due  to  inadequate  in- 
formation. I 

In  addition,  there  is  evidence  of  a  high  level  of  worker 
interest  in  using  tuition  aid  as  well  as  strong  beliefs  in  the 
importance  of  education.     Charner  et.al  found  that  64.7  percent 
of  nonparticipants  in  education  and  70.1  percent  of  participants 
in  education  who  did  not  use  tuition  refund  would  be  likely  or 
certain  to  use  it  if  problems  and  barriers  were'  removed  (1978). 
A  large  proportion  of  workers  cited  education  as  important  for 
everything  from  improved  job  performance  to  being  a  better  citi- 
zen and  a  well-rounded  person.    Thus  it  would  seem  that  efforts 
to  reduce  important  barriers  to  education  use,  such  as  lack  of 
information,  would  significantly  enhance  worker  educational  op- 
porttmity.     And  it  was  this  idea  that  led  to  the  development  of 
Model  1. 

III.     THE  MODEL:     REDUCING  INFORMATIONAL  BARRIERS 


Model  1,  focusing  on  information  delivery,  was  designed  to 
remove  barriers  to  employees'  participation  in- tuition  aid  plans 
that  result  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  plans.  The 
strategy  called  for  development  of  a  delivery  system  to  apprise 


workers  of  the  nature  of  the  tuition  aid  plan,  the  procedures 
and  benefits  of  the  plan,  and  other  information  related  to  the 
plan.    The  system  could  include: 

t    greater  involvement  of  line  supervisors  and  shop  stew- 
ards in  the  delivery  of  infoxmation 

•  development  of  peer  advisors  or  "education  information 
advisors"  (EIAs) 

•  increased  use  of  mailings  and  printed  descriptions  of 
the  plan 

•  handouts  at  the  gate 

•  management-or  mion-  sponsored  meetings  to  discuss  the 
possible  benefits  of  participation 

•  other  means  of  delivery  to  be  determined  locally • 
Further,  this  delivery  system  could  be  \ised  to  provide  infor- 
mation about  available  external  and  internal  education  and 
training  programs. 

Other  elements  of  Model  1  included: 

•  a  local  planning  committee,  composed  of  labor  and 
management  representatives  and  responsible  for  local 
program  design  and  administration 

•  a  site  coordinator,  selected  by  NIWL  based  on  the  lo- 
cal committee's  recommendations.    The  coordinator  would 
be  responsible  for  day-to-day  program  operations,  lia- 
son  work  between  NIWL  and  project  participants,  and 
record-keeping  and  reporting  to  NIWL  and  the  committee. 

•  education  information  advisors  (mentioned  above) ,  who 
would  inform  workers  about  tuition  aid  and  educational 
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opportunities  and  convey  to  the  cotnmittee  the  learn- 
ing needs  and  difficulties  of  workers,    EIAs  would  re- 
cord data  on  each  worker  contacted  on  forms  transmitted 
to  the  coordinator  and  NIWL. 
Assessment  of  the  individual  and  institutional  impacts  of 
the  model  would  be  done  through  a  worker  survey  questionaire 
and  a  case  study,  enabling  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  > 
accounting.    The  survey  questionnaire,  administered  on  two  oc- 
casions twelve  months  apart  to  a  randomly  selected  group  of 
100  workers,  would  permit  measurement  of  aggregate  changes  in 
worker  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  behavior  regarding  education 
and  training  resulting  from  the  demonstration  project.  Fur- 
ther assessment  would  be  provided  through  a  program  diary  or 
report  kept  by  the  site  coordinator,  as  well  as  information  * 
about  participating  workers  provided  by  the  EIAs. 

Having  outlined  the  central  problem  of  education  infor- 
mation and  the  model  program  designed  to  address  it,  the  stage 
is  set  to  move  irito  the  specifics  of  the  C:.ifomia  site  in 
which  the  model  was  carried  out. 

IV.     THE  PROJECT;     KEY  PARTIES 

A.     Site  Selection 

The  selection  of  the  Pomona, site  began  in  Spring  1979. 
Several  members  of  the  CWA  International  staff  had  worked  with 
NIWL  in  its  efforts  to  address  the  problem  of  low  worker  util- 
ization of  educational  benefits.    They  brought  the  demonstrar 


tion  project  idea  to  the  attention  of  CWA  President  Glenn  Watts, 
who  fully  supported  involving  the  union  in  such  a  project.  He 
was  also  presented  with  the  NIWL  criteria  for  sites,  which  were 
as  follows: 

•  A  tuition  aid  plan  covering  1,000  or  more  workers  (the 
plan  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  negotiated  item — 
it  can  be  established  as  a  result  of  lonilateral  action 
by  the  company) 

•  Preparedness  to  establish  a  committee  of  labor  and  man- 
agement representatives  to  oversee  the  adopted  model 
program  or  to  jointly  vest  responsibility  and  authority 
with  another  organization 

•  An  industrial  or  public  agency  setting  that  employs 
mostly  blue- collar  and/or  pink  collar,  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers  . 

•  Preparedness  to  identify  and  provide  for  a  random 
group  of  100  workers  to  be  surveyed  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  demonstration  project 

•  Preparedness  on  the  part  of  management  and  union  to 
make  company  and  tonion  facilities  available  on  a 
scheduled  l^asis  to  the  program  coordinator  and  edu- 
cation information  advisers 

•  Interest  to  participate  in  a  national  policy  research 
project  and  to  contribute  to  enhanced  understanding  of 
tuition  aid  programs  and  how  they  can  be  more  fully  and 
advantageously  used  by  workers. 
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President  Watts  contacted  the  Pres indent  of  GTC  and  briefed  him  on 
the  project,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  agreed  to  participate. 
Reportedly,  both  the;  GTC  President  and  th<:  leadiership  of  General 
Telephone™  and  Electronics  Corporation  in  Connecticut  had  a  strong 
belief  in  the  importance  of  employee  education,  and  this  was  a  key 
factor  in  their  willingness  to  participate  in  the"^  project. 

In  early  May,  1979,  NIWL  representatives  met  in  California 
with  members  of  GTC  and  CWA  District  11,  to  explore  in  greater  de- 
tail the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  demonstration  site  in  the 
region.    The  meeting  resulted  in  an  agreement  to  proceed  with  the 
project  and  with  the  designation  of  a  local  planning  committee, 
consisting  of  Reid  Pearce  and  William  Demers,  assistants  to 
Dina  Beaumont,  then  District  11  Vice  President;  Charles  Green, 
GTC's  Labor  Relations  Director;  Jerry  Tucker,  GTC  Training  Di- 
rector; and  Thomas  Garcia,  Area  Personnel  Manager.  Agreement 
was  also  reached  that  the  project  would  address  itself  to  an 
hourly  worker  population  with  low  rates  of  participation  in 
education  and  training  and  including^anyNriinority  group  mem- 
bers.    An  area  would       chosen  with  a  working  population  with 
socioeconomic  characteristics  roughly  approximating  Los  Angeles 
County.     The  selection  ojl  a  site  coordinator,  probably  from  the 
union,  was  also  discussed.     A  memo  of  agreement  was  drawn  up  by 
NIWL,  stating  tl.e  proj-^  :'s  purpose  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  various  partier..     It  also  provided  for  the  services  of  a 
part-time  secrs*tary  for  the  site  coordinator  and  for  NIWL  staff 
assistance  and  consulting  services  for  the  coordinator  and  plan- 
ning committee  as  needed,    llic  agreement  was  signed  May  22 
(see  Appendix  A) . 


By  Jime  1,  the  Pomona  target  area  had  been  designated  and  the 
site  coordinator,  Clifton,  had  been  selected.    The  coordinator  was 
a  PBX  installer  (and  had  been  in  various  GTC  positions  for  over 
twenty  years)  and  had  also  served  as  secretary- treasurer  of  the  lo- 
cal union  for  fourteen  years,  as  well  having  been  a  shop  steward, 
Clifton  and  the  site  coordinators  from  the  two  other  demonstration, 
projects  NIWL  had  establi^ed  came  to  Washington  in  early  June  for 
two  days  of  project  orientation;  e,g,,  the  goals  of  the  Worker  Ed- 
ucation and  Training  Policies  Project,  the  projected  activities  of 
the  demonstration  site,  and  the  duties  of  the  coordinator.  Plans 
were  made  to  get  the  project  underway  in  the  next  month.  First 
steps  would  include  administration  of  the  first  worker  survey  and 
selection  and  training  of  EIAs. 
B,    The  Company 

General  Profile 

General  Telephone  and  Electronics,  headquartered  in  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  operates  telephone  systems  in  over  thirty  states . 
While  large  cities  are  usually  part  of  the  Bell  System,  General 
Telephone  tends  to  cover  the  outlying  areas.     In  California,  Gen- 
eral Telephone  operates  its  largest  system,  employing  25,000  peo- 
ple, of  which  approximately  4,000  are  management  and  the  rest  are 
hourly.     GTC  headquarters  are  in  Santa  Monica  in  the  greater  Los 
Angeles  area, 

GTC  has  experienced  tremendous  growth  recently.    Service  de- 
mands have  created  a  quickly  expanding  workforce.    The  nuxhber  of 
hourly  employees  has  jumped  from  13,000  three  years  ago  to  the  cur- 
rent figure  of  21,000, 
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Growth  in  service  demands  has  produced  financial  strains 

on  the  company.    Contributing  to  this  is  the  fact  that  GTb\  is  a 

\ 

regulated  business;  and  rate  increase  requests  are  subject  tb^ 
the  deliberate  review  processes  of  the  California  Public  Util- 
ities Commission. 

The  rapid  growth  in  service  demands  in  its  operating  area 
has  caused  the  company  to  hire  large  nxmbers  of  new  employees 
during  the  1976-1980  period.     It  has  also  obligated  the  company 
to  significantly  increase  the  overtime  work  assigned  regular 
hourly  employees. 

Until  recent  months,  this  rapid  employment  growth  created 
an  internal  labor  market  at  GTC  characterized  by  exceptionally 
high  vertical  and  horizontal  mobility.    This  wa^  encouraged  by 
job  transfer  policies  that  permitted  internal  transfer  after 
one  year  on  any  given  job.     In  recent  months  transfer  policy 
has  been  changed,  in  effect, to  require  up  to  two  years  in  a  giv 
job  before  transfer  eligibility. 

Another  condition  within  GTC  has  been  rapid  technological 
change,  leading  to  marked  shifts  in  the  way  jobs  are  done  and 
the  skills  and  resources  required  to  do  those  jobs.    An  often 
expressed  view  is  that  electronics  is  the  company  future.  The 
implications  of  the  above  conditions  for  education  and  train- 
ing are  discu*^sed  later. 

Recently,  two  new  quality  of  worklife  programs  have  been 
introduced  at  GTC.    One  is    flextime    enabling  employees  to 
vary  working  hours;  the  other  is  the  "Cooperative  Employee 
Assistance  Program,"  a  joint  labor-management  program  designed 


to  address  employees*  work  and  personal  life  problems.  There 
is  no  clear  consensus  regarding  whether  or  not  flexitime  is 
used  to  pursue  outside  education;  it  i£  known  to  better  enable 
employees  to  meet  non-work  demands. 
The  Target  Group  Workforce 

The  target  population  for  the  demonstration  project  de- 
scribed here  consisted  of  the  ^approximately  1800  GTC  per  diem  employ 
ees  within  the  Pomona  Valley,  a  region  of  eight  cities  Viith  a  total 
population  of  331,660.^    Most  employees  in  the  target  group 
work  at  one  of  three  locations : 

•  Pomona  Division  Headquarters,  or  the  280  Locust  Build- 
ings the  area's  central  office,  in  which  customer  ser- 
vice, records,  and  repairs  are  handled.  Reportedly 
this  worksite  includes  a  large  number  of  new  hires, 
many  of  whom  work  in  "Traffic"  as  telephone  operators. 

•  Bonita  Complex,  the  mit  which  handles  installation 
of  business  and  home  phones.    Many  of  its  employees 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  field  and  use  the  fa- 
cility only  as  a  base  of  operations. 

.  •    Supply  and  Transportation  Division,  or  the  Ficus  Com- 
plex, which  employs  about  700  production  workers  who 
assemble  and  repair  equipment  and  trucks.    The  largest 
worksite,  the  Ficus  complex  has  a  sizeable  Spanish- 
speaking  population.    Many  new  hires  begin  at  Ficus.. 


^  1978  data. 
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The  project's  target  group  consisted  of  55  percent  women 
and  35  percent  minorities  (slightly  higher  than  the  minority 
population  of  Pomona  Valley) ,  and  ages  ranged  from  eighteen  to 
sixty-five.     In  the  initial  survey  of  workers^  about  three- 
quarters  of  respondents  were  less  than  thirty-five  years  old 
and  about  26  percent  were  of  Hispanic  origin.    Most  respondents 
had  more  than  a  high  school  diploma  or  equivalent,  with  nearly 
half  reporting  some  college.    While  approximately  one-third  of 
respondents  reported  an  annual  income  of  $15,000  or  more,  over 
one- third  reported  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000. 

Internal  Education  and  Training  at  GTC 

A  major  result  of  both  GTC's  tf emend6us~p:Wth~^  the 
rapid  pace  of  technological  change  has  been  the  development 
of  an  extensive  internal  (company-provided)  training  system. 
Training  needs  of  the  workforce  can  be  expected  to  skyrocket 
even  more  in  the  near  future  as  the  commxmications  industry, 
by  several  reports,  "will  be  radically  altered  within  the 
next  five  years."    Though  company  training  focuses  mainly  on 
current  skills  needs,  the  company  will  have  strong  need  for 


^  The  first  survey  questionnaire  of  the  project  was  administer- 
ed by  NIWL  staff  to  one  hundred  randomly  selected  workers  from 
within  the  target  group  at  three  GTC  locations  in  July  1979. 
In  Jxine  1980,  the  same  questionnaire  was  administered  to  anoth- 
er randomly  selected  group  of  one  hiondred  workers  in  the  target 
area.    Administration  of  the  same  survey  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  project  enabled  assessment  of  the  impact  of  the 
demonstration  model  on  GTC     workers'  use  of  education  and 
training,  including  tuition  aid. 
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for  people  trained  in  the  sophisticated  conceptual  thinking 
that  will  be  key  to  the  industry  of  the  future. 

This  strong  emphasis  on  the  value  of  education  and  train- 
ing represents  a  change  in  past  company  practice.    In  fact, 
many  of  its  managers  and  supervisors  have  moved  up  the  com- 
pany career  ladder  with  little  formal  education.  "Now,  how- 
ever, a  college  degree  is  much  more  a  prerequisite  for  a  high 
or  middle  management  position,  and  the  emphasis  on  education 
shows  no  signs  of  abatement. 

To  meet  the  almost  constant  need  for  both  technical  and 
managerial  rkills  training  and  updating,  a  large  system  of  GTC 
"schools"  has  developed,  with  the  schools  available  to  workers 
on  a  combination  seniority/company  need  basis.     Courses  last 
from  one  day  to  several  months  and  are  held  at  training  centers 
throughout  California,  the  largest  of  which  is  in  the  Monrovia 
GTC  office  (near  Pomona)  ,  an  office  which  also  houses  the  t\ii- 
tion  refund  office.     By  one  estimate,  GTC  has  the  largest  train- 
ing system  of  any  General  Telephone  company  employing  several 
htmdred  trainers  .  ^ 

■  i  \ 

According  to  one  company  official,  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  staff  feels  that  GTC  spends  too  much  money  on  its 
training  system  and  that  the  costs  of  this  training  should  not 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.    Thus,  the  commission  does  not 
feel. that  training  sums  should  be  calculated  into  rate  increase 
requests. 

In  addition  to  GTC' s  separate  schools  or  training  centers, 
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there  are  videotape  machines  which  are  used  by  employees  to  view 
training  tapes-,    The  facilities  also  include  conference  and* 
meeting  r^oms  wh^ch  are  used  by  schools  that  offer  inst^ruction 
on  the  company  premises.     Reportedly  this  arrangement  is  of 

great:  benefit /to  GTC  because,  as  a  cpmpany  representative  ex- 

/ 

plained  it,  despite  GTC' s  impressive  training  network,  "no  one 
company  can/provide  a  complete  training  system.     In  this  sense, 
we  are  par^tners  with  the  educational  system."^ 

Educational  counseling  and  advisement  are  available  to 
hourly  and  management  employees  through  the  area  training  co- 
ordindtor,  management  staffing  representative,  or  designated 
individual  in  the  Personnel  Department.    This  counseling  is 
usually  arranged  through  the  employee's  imatediate  supervisor. 

Despite  the  obvious  emphasis  on  in-house  job-related  train- 
ing and  the  necessity  of  guhh  training  for  mobility  within  the 

company,  GTC  has  tie  formal  career,  lattice  program.    A  company  re 
resentative  stated  that  while  such  a  career  program  is  "in  tne 
worka,"  currently,  it  is  only  in  management  ranks  that  there  is 
a  formal  company-wide  program  for  carder  mobility .  Neverthe- 
less, the  awareness  prevails  that  training  is  necessary  to  pro- 
gress at  GTC,  and  this  awareness  reportedly  contributes  to  a 
general  beli^lE  (especially  among  newer  employees)  in  the  impor- 
tance of  education,  whether  obtained  internally  or  externally  to 
the  company. 

^  In  certain  instances  throughout  this  report,  quotations  are 
used  which  represent  paraphrases  of  individual's  statements 
rather  than  their  exact  words.    This  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
clarity  of  commimication,  and  in  no  case  were  meanings. of  state- 
ments intentionally  altered. 
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What  does  the  first  survey  reveal  about  these  GTC  employ- 
ees' attitudes  and  beliefs  about  education  and  training?  Nine- 
ty-seven percent  of  respondents  cited  on-the-job  training  as  a 
preferred  method  of  learning  (followed  by  workshops  or  confer-. 
ences  and  lectures  or  classes) .    Of  those  who  had  used  educa- 
ti  on  and  training,  the  most  common  motivations  for  participa- 
tion related  to  obtaining  credentials,  career  advancement,  gen- 
eral knowledge,  and  wage  increases.    Education  institutions  and 
the  work  site  were  the  two  most  preferred  locations  for  educa- 
tional urograms.    Over  half  of  respondents  (58%)  felt  that 
GTC  does  encourage  employees  to  seek  additional  education  and 
training,  and  about  80  percent  indicated  their  intention  to 
continue  their  education  in  the  next  two  years.    About  one-  i 
third  said  that  there  is  a  designated  person  within  the  company 
to  provide  educational  and  career  information  and  advisement 
(the  majority  didn't  know);  also  about  one-third  said  they  them- 
selves had  received  educational  information  within  the  six 
months  prior  to  the  survey.    Over  68  percent  stated  they  would 
consult  an  educational  advisor  if  available.    These  latter  find- 
ings suggest  that  prior  to  the  program  interventions,  most  work- 
ers did  not  know  that  there  were  designated  individuals  to  pro- 
vide information  and  advice,  few  received  information,  and  many 
wanted  advice.  s> 

The  GTC  Tuition  Refund  Program 

According*  to  Training  Department  rec  rds    in  December  1961, 
GTC  began  reimbursing  its  employees  for  tuition  costs  of  educa- 
tion at  outside  schools.    The  practice  has  continued  ever  since, 
though  aspects  of  the  tuition  assistance  plan  have  been  altered 
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a  nxjimber  of  times  along  the  way.    The  personnel  practices  guide- 
lines covering  the  company  offering  were  last  changed  in  Jan- 
uary 1978.    The  guidelines  roughly  approximate  those  of  the 
parent  company,  but  there  are  variations  between  plans  within 
the  GTE  system. 

According  to  the  Personnel  Practices  guidelines  of  1977, 
"The  tuition- aid  program  has  been  adopted  to  provide  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  tuition-aid  for  all  regular  full-time 
employees  in  their  efforts  to  improve  job  performance  and  to 
prepare  themselves  for  future  advancement  "  (General  Telephone 
Company  of  California,  1977:1).    All  regular  full-time  employ- 
ees with  at  least  three  months'  service      are  eligible  to  apply. 
The  voluntary  program  does  not  guarantee  promotion  or  continued 
employment  and  must  be  taken  during  nonwork  hours  and  not  inter- 
fere with  job  responsibilities  (with  occasional  exceptions  made 
to  the  latter  provision) . 

Courses  must  be  approved  in  advance.    Upon,  proof  of  course 
completion,  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better,  employees  are  reim- 
bursed for  75  percent  of  tuition  charges,  registration  fees, 
books,  and  necessary  materials.    Certain  "high  potential"  man- 
agement degree  candidates  are  eligible  for  100  percent  reim- 
bursement, with  a  letter  of  approval  from  the  area  manager  and 
Vice  President. 

^  ^Employees  can  enroll  in  all  accredited  public  and  private 
schools,  colleges,  junior  colleges,  universities,  extension 
courses,  and  trade  and  correspondence  schools.     If  an  employee 
is  in  a  degree  program  which  has  received  supervisory  approval, 
courses  which  are  a  prerequisite  for  the  degree  may  be  covered, 
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even  if  they  do  not  appear  to  be  directly  career-related. 

To  apply  for  tuition  refund,  employees  submit  a  self-ex- 
planatory application  form  to  their  immediate  supervisor.  The 
supervisor  reviews  and  signs  the  form  and  forwards  it  to  the 
Tuition  Aid  Coordinator's  office!  i    Monrovia  where  it  is 
checked  for  proper  adherence  to  company  procedure.  Assxaming 
there  are  no  problems,  approval  is  granted.    The  application 
arid  approval  procedure  is  normally  required  to  be  completed 
prior  to  school  registration.    The  reimbursement  process  takes 
approximately  two  weeks  or  less  from  the  time  proof  of  satis- 
factory compleuion  is  presented.    Use  of  tuition  refund  is  re- 
corded in  workers'  personnel  files,  if  the  employee  or  supervisor 
submits  a  record  of  such  use. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  immediate  supervisor  to 
provide  basic  information  on  the  tuition  refund  program.  Tui- 
tion aid  policy  is  described  in  the  Personnel  Practice  Manual 
and  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Employee  Benefits  Plan  Handbook 
and  during  new  employees'  orientation. 

Aside  from  the  above,  prior  to  the  demonstration  project, 
the  main  form  of  advertising  tuition  aid  was  through  occasional 
articles  in  General  News ,  the  company  paper  mailed  to  all  em- 
ployees' homes.*  It. also  appeared  in  area  publications  handed 
out  at  work,  bulletins,  and  on  "Update",  a  special  toll-free 
number  with  information  for  employees. 

In  1978,  GTC  budgeted  $125,000  for  tuition  refund  and 

^  The  tuition  aid  plan  is  administered  by  the  coordinator,  who 
is  a  Training  Specialist  assigned  half-time  to  tuition  aid. 
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expended  $181,407.  It  represented  the  first  time  that  tuition 
aid  had  not  been  overbudgeted.  The  budget,  which  comes  out  of 
the  Personnel  Department,  has  jumped  since  the  early  1970s  when 
it  was  approximately  $20,000.  Although  the  refund  budget  used 
to  be  divided  by  management  and  hourly,  the  two  groups  are  now 
jointly  budgeted. 

In  the  GTC  tuition  refxmd  program,  there  were  276  comple- 
tions in  1975,  361  in  1976,  and  557  in  1977.    Eight  hiandred 
applications  for  tuition  aid  were  approved  in  1978.     (In  that 
year^  15  employees  in  the  demonstration  project  target  area  or 
less  than  1  percent  received  reimbursement.)    The  reasons  given 
for  the  company-wide  increases  in  tuition  aid  use  since  1975 
include  the  following: 

•  The  tremendous  growth  in  the  workforce 

•  The  need  for  more  supervisory  personnel  (drawn  from 
company  ranks) 

•  The  increased  emphasis  on  formal  education  credentials; 

•  The  jump  in  use  of  the  Azusa:  Pacific  and  Redlands  de- 
gree programs,  and 

m    The  fact  that  GI  Bill  benefits  began  running  out  sev- 
eral years  ago.     (Employees  are  prohibited  from  draw- 
ing both  GI  and  tuition  refund  benefits.) 
Traditionally,  GTC's  tuition  refund  program  has  been  used 
to  assist  current  or  future  management  employees,  especially 
in  fields  such  as  engineering  or  accounting  where  managers  are 
required  to  have  academic  credentials.    They  are  often  actively 
encouraged  to  use  the  program.     Virtually  all  the  company  rep- 
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resehtatives , interviewed  for  this  case  study  had  themselves 
used  tuition  refund.    Several  interviewees  stated  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  users  of  the  plan  are  from  management 
ranks  than  from  hourly.    The  program  is  considered  to  be  an 
aid  in"  recruitment  of  both  management  and  hourly  employees. 
Also,  many  describe  the  tuition  refund  program  as  providing 
an  incentive  for  people  who  are  considering  continuing  their 
education  but  are  i:iot  yet  firmly  committed  to  it,  in  which 
case  the  financial  assistance  may  provide  the  last  needed 
push.  . 

On-site  interviews  revealed  differing  perceptions  of  the 
main  purpose  of  the  tuition  refund  program  at  GTC.  Generally, 
interviewees  viewed  the  program  in  one  of 'the  following  ways: 

•  A  means  to  supplement  internal  company  training  when 
company  schools  are  filled  or  limited 

•  A  personal  self-development  tool  to  provide  the  broad 
education  not  offered  in  the  company's  narrower,  job- 
related  training  activities 

A  preliminary  to  company  training  , 
m    A  way  to  get  a  degree  to  meet  company  educational  re- 
~~quirements 

•  A  low- cost  way  for  the  company  tq  train  employees  and 
.  ptepare  them  educationally  for  the  future 

•  A  strictly  jojD-related  training  tool,  especially  for 
high- skill  or  management  employees  - 

•  Financial  assistance  not  available  for  private  colleges 

•  Financial  assistance  for  college  education  only 
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•  A  way  to  jet  a  degree  even  if  it  is  not  all  career-re- 
lated, and 

•  An  investment  in  the  employee's  future  in  the  company; 
i.e.,  an  indicator  of  motivation  and  self- development 
which  will  be  considered  in  promotional  determinations. 

As  the  above  indicates,  there  was  little  agreement  on  the  pur- 
pose of  the  tuition  aid  plan. 

Considerably  more  consensus  existed  among  interviewees  re- 
garding the  levels  of  awareness  of  tuition  aid  prior  to  the  dem- 
onstration project.    The  majority  viewpoint  was  that  many  em- 
ployees had  little  or  no  awareness  of  the  tuition  refimd  pro- 
gram  before  the  project.    Nevertheless,  the  extent,  to  which 
this  proved  ttue  through  the  results  of  the  first  survey  sur- 
prised a  number  of  people  at  the  site.     Several  of  them  stated 
that  at  the  outset  of  the  project  (before  the  survey),  they, saw 
no  particular  need  to  promote  the  tuition  reftjnd  plan.    As  one 
company  official  expressed  it. 

At  first,  I  didn' t  imder stand  why  there 
was  a  need  for  the  project.     It's  such  a 
good  tuition  refund  plan,  why  wo'uldn'  t 
people  use  it?    And  to  me  it  seemed  that 
there  were  many  people  who  were  using  it! 
But  1  later  found  out  that  there  was  a 
definite  need  to  encourage  people  to  use 
the  plan. 

\^here  was,  however,  a  common  xmderstanding  once  the  pro- 
ject got  underwa^"^-€tf  what  its  major  objectives  were.  Most 
interviewees  describedSthe  project  as  designed  to  promote 
awareness  of  GTC's  tuition  refund* benefit  and,  if  appropriate, 
to  encourage  people  to  use  it. 

The  first  survey  of  employees  revealed  that  41  percent 
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were  imfamiliar  with  the  tuition  aid  plan,  and  only  one  in 
five  said  they  had  received  information  on  the  plan  in  the 
six  months  prior  to  the  .survey.    Of  those  employees  who  were 
familiar  with  the  plan,  almost  70  percent  of  respondents  in- 
dicated they  did  not  know  how  to  request  approval  for  a  course 
tmder  the  plan,  and  a  majority  were  unaware  of  whether  or  not 
they  were  eligible  to  use  the  plan. 

The  initial  worker  survey  showed  that  the  most  common 
perceived  barriers  to,  use  of  tuition  aid  were  lack  of  infor- 
mation (cited  by  66%  of  res4)ondents)  ,  inability  to  pay  educa- 
tional expenses  in  advance  (42%) ,  inadequate  cost  coverage 
(32%),  and  red  tape  in  the  application  process  (25%). 

Only  about  one  in  four  survey  respondents  felt  that  the 
company  encouraged  employees  to  use  tuitioxi  aid.    Less  than 
one  in  three  reported  receiving  encouragement  from  any  persons 
to  use  tuition  aid;  of  those  who  did,  friends  outside  of  work 
followed  by  supervisors  and  co-workers  were  the  most  frequent- 
ly mentioned  individuals.  ► 

The  most  commonly  cited  sources  of  information  regarding 
tuition,  aid  according  to  respondents  were  supervisors,  the  em- 
ployee handbook,  co-workers,  and  company  newspapers.    But,  in 
no  case  did  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  employees  receive  in- 
formation from  any  one  source.     Respondents  most  frequently 
cited  supervisors  (70%)  and  company  representatives  (48%)  as 
the  preferred  sources  of  information  on  tuition  aid., 

Nearly  58  percent  of  survey  respondents  anticipated  using 
tuition  refund  within  the  next  two  years.    Thus,  interest  in 
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using  tuition  aid  was  evident  prior  to  the  demonstration  pro- 
ject, ,but  lack  of  information  about  the  plan  was  widespread. 
GTC  Involvement  in  the  Demonstration  Project 
Throughout  the  demonstration  project,  the  company  made  a 
strong  commitment  of  time,  money,  and  resources  without  which 
the  project  would  not  have  been  possible.    From  its  initial 
willingness  to  participate  to  its  openness  to  future  action  at 
the  project's  close,  GTC  evidenced  a  responsiveness  and  in- 
terest in  the  project's  aims  that  is  noteworthy. 

GTC's  continuous  support  of  the  project  came  in  many 
ways.    After  opening  its  doors  to  NIWL,  the  company  released 
the  site  coordinator  from  his  regular  duties  for  a  year  and 
gave  him  full  access  to  company  resources  and  personnel  as 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  project's  functions.    Two  company 
secretaries  spent  many  hours  arranging  fox  workers  to  be  iden- 
tified, notified,  and  released  for  the  two  surveys.    They  also 
typed  site  coordinator  reports,  minutes  of  Education  Committee^ 
meetings,  and  other  project  memos  and  documents.    Two  hundred 
workers  were  released  from  the±r-daties_in  order  to  respond  to 
the  survey  questionnaire.    The  Tuition  Aid  Coordinator  was  sent 
at  company  expense  to  three  NIWL  dialogues  on  worklife  education 
and  training.    And,  perhaps  topping  the  list  of  evidence  of 
GTC's  strong  commitment  to  the  project,  each  EIA  was  given  four 


The  committee  composed  of  the  EIAs  which  met  once  a  week  to 
discuss  project  activities  and  EIA  roles,  fimctions^  and. strate- 
gies. 
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hours  of  release  time  a  week  to  attend  committee  meetings  and 
advise  workers. 

Several  individuals  within  the  company  were  involved  in 
facilitating  the  initial  development  and  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
ject.   The  Director  of  Training,  Jerry  Tucker,  and  the  Labor 
Relations  Director,  Charles  Green,  were  given  oversight  respon- 
sibility for  the  project,  attended  several  meetings,  and  re- 
viewed the  site  coordinator's  activity  reports.    The  Labor 
Relations  Director  approved  the  coordinator's  employment  status 
for  the  year,  both  initially  and  when  the  position  was  extended. 
The  Training  Director  also  monitored  the  project-related  ac- 
tivities, of  the  Tuition  Aid  Coordinator. 

Working  closely  with  the  site  coordinator  on  a  more  day-to- 
day level  was  Tom  Garcia,  the  Area  Personnel  Manager.    In  the 
early  stages  of  the  project,  he  explained  it  to  supervisors, 
outlining  to  them  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  coordi- 
nator and  the  EIAs-    This  included  clearing  the  way  for  the  re- 
lease time  arrangement.    He  also  assisted  in  NIWL  site  visits 
and  planning.    Later,  the  new  Area  Personnel  Manager,  Marcel 
Turner,  handled  personnel  shifts  among  EIAs  and  their  release 
time  arrangements,  attended  several  Education  Committee  meetings, 
reviewed  reports,  cleared  the  way  for  the  second  survey,  and 
generally  served  as  the  company  contact  for  the  site  coordinator. 

The  involvement  of  Jan  Stancer,  Training  Specialist  and 
Tuition  Aid  Coordinator,  in  project  activities  included 
periodically  providing  data  on  tuition  aid  use  to  the 
coordinator  and  the  EIAs,  attending  several  project  meetings 
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and  one  of  the  survey  administrations,  and  delivering  a  pre- 
sentation at  the  three  NIWL  regional  dialogues  on  the  GTC  tui- 
tion refund  program.     She  also-helped  to  prepare  a  brochure  on 
tuition  refund  (Appendix  B) .    The  Management  Staffing  Representative 
for  the  target  group  area,  Susan  Reich,  also  attended  several 
Education  Committee  meetings,  kept  in  contact  with  the  ^^ite 
coordinatoi;  aii.d  made  the  college  catalogues  in  her  office 
available  to  him.    Also,  she  disseminated  the  tuition  aid  bro- 
chure in  the  educational  coimseling  she  routinely  provided  to 
employees  entering  management.     Several  supervisors  attended 
group  meetings  held  by  EIAs  to  discuss  tuition  refund  with 
employees.     One  wrote  a  memo  to  fellow  supervisors  explaining 
the  project's  activities  and  goals  and  EIA  release  time  policy. 

Other  company  involvement  throughout  th<i  project  year  in 
disseminating  information  on  t\ii.tion  refund  included  several 
articles  in  the  company  newspaper.  General  News' (Appendix  C)  ; 
bulletins;  and  the  customary  inclusion  of  tuition  aid  in  new 
employee  orientation. 

  Thus,  GTC  was  involved  in  the  project  continuously ,  in 

numerous  and  significant  ways.    This  involvement  made  the  proj- 
ect possible  and  made  clear  the  company's  interest  in  alerting 
hourly  employees  to  the  educational  opporttanities  available  to 
them. 

C.     The  Union 

General  Profile 

Historically  known  as  the  "telephone  lanion" ,  the  Commxmi- 
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cations  Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  has  a  membership  of 
625,000  reaching  into  almost  every  American  commianity.  Head- 
qxiartered  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  CWA  has  in  recent  years 
broadened  its  constituency  to  include  workers  in  all  fields 
of  commxinications  as  wiell  as  growing  ninnbers  of  public  sector 
employees.     The  CWA  has  been  affdcted  by  financial  strains, 
and  it  recently  switched  from  a  flat  dues  structure  to  one  of 
two  hours  pay  per  month,  in  an  attempt  to  ease  its  economic 
burden. 

The  union  is  divided  into  twelve  geographic  districts. 
Local  11588,  which  encompasses  the  target  group  employees,  is 
part  of  District  11,  which  is  headquartered  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Local,  with  5,300  members,  including  non-GTC  employ- 
ees, covers  a  large  geographic  area  and  is  one  of  the  CWA's 
largest  locals.     Its  membership  is  55  percent  female.    The  lo- 
cal's facilities,  in  Colton,  include  classrooms  in  the  union 
hall  and  an  auditorixm  in  an  adjoining  building.     The  local/ 
puolishes  a  monthly  newsletter.  The  Union  Review.  j'- 

According  to  union  representatives,  the  CWA  has  always 
voiced  strong  belief  in  the  importance  of  education  for  its 
members.    Prior  to  the  project,  they  report,  theirL.main  area 
of  educational  involvement  was  in  shop  stewards'  training. 
Stewards  function  in  almost  every  worlc  group  throughout  GTC. 
Stewards  are  paid  by  the  tanion  and  are  regularly  given  release 
time  by  the  company  for  grievances  and  other  union  business. 
By  and  large,  the  results  of  the  initial  survey  indicated  that 
before  the  project,  the  mion  was  not  perceived  by  employees  as 
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having  a  significant  role  in  providing  education  for  members. 
Involvement  in  the  Project 

Officials  of  CWA  District  11  played  a  key  role  in  select- 
ing the  site  coordinator  and  the  Pomona  target  area.  ?3id 
Pearce,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  District  Vice  Pre^SjL- 
dent,  also  attended  planning  meetings,  participated  in  KVJia 
site  visits,  and  later  gave  union  approval  for  the  extensioii 
of  the  site  coordinator's  position. 

Initially,  the  project  was  Explained  to  officials  of 
Local  11588  by  the  District  Administrative  Assistant  and  the 
site  coordinator.     The  President  and  Second  Vice  President  of 
the  Local,  Michael  Crowell  and  John  Strickland,  met  with  NIWL 
staff  and  the  Senior  Project  Consultant  to  discuss  potential 
involvement  of  the  'onion  in  the  project.     Subsequently,  Crowell 
and  Strickland  invited  NIWL  representatives  to  explain  the 
project  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Local,  which  expressed 
an  interest  in  being  involved.     Vice  President  Strickland 
attended  several  early  Education  Committee  meetings  and  served 
on  the  project  planning  committee. 

The  Local  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  site  coordinator 

/ 

arid  offered  him  considerable  resources  of  time,  materials,  and 
access  to  the  membership.     It  was  through  11588' s  resources 
that  the  coordinator  developed  pesters  on  tuition  aid  (see 
Appendix  D)  and  mailed  a  first-class  letter  explaining  tuition 
aid  to  all  target  area  employees  (Appendix  E) .    Also,  the  lo- 
cal's newspaper,  the  Union  Review,  published  periodic  articles 
by  the  coordinator  encouraging  members  to  use  their  tuition  aid 
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benefit    (Appendix  F) .     In  addition,  the  coovdinator  would  oc- 
casionally make  presentations  on  the  project  at  membership 
meetings  of  the  local. 

Thus,  the  xmion  became  involved  in  the  project  in  several 
very  Significant  ways,  playing  an  active  part  in  developing  key 
aspects  of  the  infoxmation  dissemination  strategy  afnd  providing 
the  coordinator  with  support,  and  resources. 

D.    Educational  Institutions 

The  demonstration  project  was  situated  in  an  area  rich  in 
the  number  and  diversity  of  educational  institutions  and  offer-^ 
ings,  as  well  ^ as  institutional  commitments  to  providing  educa- 
tion to ! adult  workers.  ; 

The:  region  includes  twenty  four-year  colleges  and  three  ^ 
community  colleges.    Not  only  are  a  number  of  the  programs  j 
geared  tb  workers  (including  accelerated,  self-paced,  weekend, 
and  evening  programs),  but  several  of  them  actually  offer 
courses  on  GTC  premises.     In  addition,  the  Pomona  Unified 
School  District  has  an  extensive  adult  education  program,  offer- 
ing a  wide,  variety  of  courses  at  thirty-one  locations. 

Recently,  two  nontraditional  college  programs  have  become 
particularly  popular  with  GTC  employees  --  the  University  of 
Redlands'  accelerated  B.A'.  and  M;A.  Degree  programs,  and  the 
Azusa  Pacific  College's  A. A.  program. 

The  University  of  Redlands  Alfred  North- White^ad  Center 
for  Lifelong  Learning  is  an  off-campus  program  geared  toward 
working  students.    Offering  a  mix  of  vocational  and  academic 
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study,  the  Center's  programs  consist  of  courses  which  meet  one 
evening  a  week  for  thirty-five  weeks  at  local  companies  or 
agencies  convenient  for  students.    The  programs  offer  junior 
and  senior  level  college  work,  and  50  semester  imits  of  college 
work  are  required  for  admission.    Typically, ' students  are  in  or 
working  towards  middle  management  positions,  and  the  courses, 
through  intensive  field  projects,  actively  stress  application 
of  learning  to  students'  actual  work  situations.     Some  life  ex- 
perience credits  may  also  be  granted.    Approximately  100  of  the 
1500  students  in  the  Center  are  GTC  employees,  with  the  Center 
offering  several  courses  at  the  company.    The  tuition  of  $1^000 
is  about  half  of  Redlands'  normal  on-campus  tuition  cost. 
^        Another  approach  to  meeting  the  needs  of  worker- students  ' 
is  the  Universal  College  Program  of  Azusa  Pacific  College,  a 
program  which  accomodates  scheduling  difficulties  by  offering 
videotaped  courses  which  students  can  view  on  their  own  time. 
Students  watch  the  taped  courses  on.  playback  systems  either 
at  their  company  (GTC  has  many  such  units  and  each  building 
has  at  least  one)  or  in  their  own  homes.    A  wide  variety  of 
liberal  arts  courses  leading  to  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree  in 
General  Studies  are  available  and  are  supplemented  with  work- 
books and  test  sheets.    Each  course  has  twenty- four  half -hour 
lectures.     Students  are  sometimes  clustered  with  several  others 
to  listen  to  the  tapes.     Staff  of  the  college  see  the  indepen- 
dent study  program  as  presenting  an  important  learning  option 
through  which  many  students  flourish,  even  though  others  may 
experience  motivational  difficulties  because  of  the  need  for 
strong  self-discipline  and  initiative.    A  high  school  diploma 
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or  equivalent  is  required  for  admission',  and  up  to  thirty  units 
of  college  work  can  be  transferred  toward  the  degree. 

While  a  number  of  the  four-year  institutions  involve  con- 
siderable cost,  California  is  noted  for  its  extensive  system  of 
tuition- free  state  and  community  colleges. 

Chaffey  Commtonity  College,  with  13,000  students,  offers  a 
growing  number  of  programs  in  conjvinction  with  the  training  and 
education  needs  of  area  business  and  community  establishments. 
Since  Proposition  13,  it  has  begun  to  "subcontract"  from  com- 
panies some  of  their  normal  in-house  employee  training.  Chaffey 
instructors  provide  supervisory  training  to  GTC  employees  on 
company  premises. 

Mt.  San  Antonio,  also  a  community  college  near  Pomona,  has 
almost  19,000  students  and  a  very  complete  program  including 
evening  programs  and  off- campus  educational  service  centers 
which  offer  cotanseling,  guidance,  and  testing.    One  such  center 
is  in  downtown  Pomona  and  is  open  days  and  evenings. 

By  and  large,  educational  counseling  and  advisement  are 
available  to  students  at  the  campuses  of  area  institutions. 

Area  educational  institutions  were  involved  in  the  project 
in  two  primary  ways.    First,  in  the  early  months  of  the  project, 
.th6  site  coordinator  made  visits  to  representatives  of  area 
schools,  explained  the  project  to  them,  and  collected  their 
catalogues  and  bulletins.    Second,  in  several  instances,  local 
educators  interested  in  offering  classes  to  GTC  employees  ap- 
proached the  site  coordinator  and/cr  the  EIAs  to  explain  their 
programs  and  to  attempt  to  secure  employee  interest  in  using 
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them.  In  this  way,  the  coordinator  and  the  Education  Committee 
played  a  brokering  role,  helping  to  build  linkages  between  e.du- 
cational  suppliers  and  consumers* 

In  case  study  interviews  with  local  educrtors,  their  level 
of  awareness  of  the  demonstration  project  was  low.  Neverthe- 
less, their  support  for  and  interest  in  the  project  when  it  was 
explained  to  them  was  very  high.    Furthermore,  their  awareness 
of  the  project  was  probably  augmented  subsequent  to, the  inter- 
views, as  the  site  coordinator  provided  them  with  ^.ames  of 
workers  who  had  been  identified  through  the  p  oject  as  inter- 
ested in  their  [rograms. 
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V.     THE  PROJECT;     KEY  PLAYERS 


A.     Site  Coordinator 

Central  to  the  demonstration  project  In  all  Its  aspects 
'.a  the  site  coordinator.     As  It  was  Initially  conceived,  the 
coordinator  role  wouZ .  Include  the  following  major  tasks  and 
responsibilities: 

•  coordinating  day-to-day  operation  of  the  project 

•  designing  and  implementing  an  information  delivery 
system 

•  identifying  barriers  to  employee  use  of  education  and 
developing  strategies  to  overcome  them 

•  serving  as  liaison  between  project  participants  and 
NIWL 

•  maintaining  records  of  project  activities  and  develop- 
ing reports  for  NIWL 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  project,  the  site  coordinator 
fulfilled  these  fvmctions  ana  others  as  well.  Interviewees' 
generally  described  the  coordinator  as  the  central  resource 
person,  informational  focal  point,  and  intermediary  for  the 
project.     He  was  seei.  as  a  contact  person,  a  broker,  an  ad- 
ministrator of  daily  prOj^ct  activities,  and  a  "public  rela- 
tions"" person  for  the  projec::.     Descriptions  of  hXs  role  most 
ofter-  emphasized  the  linkages  he  builc  between  the  various  pro- 
ject parties  and  the  information  network/ clearinghouse  fur  :;t ions 
he  carried  out. 

Specifically,  activities  of  the  site  coordinator  included: 
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•  identifying  workers  for  the  surveys 
.  •    identifying  and  recruiting  ElAs 

•  explaining  the  project  and  its  goals  to  individuals  with 
in  the  company  and  the  union 

•  contacting  workers  individually  and  in  groups  about 
GTC's  tuition  aid  plan 

•  making  contacts  with  local  educators  to  explain  the  pro- 
ject and  to  collect  school  catalogues  and  other  educa- 
tional materials 

•  disseminating  educational  and  project-related  resources 
to  EIAs 

•  chairing  Education  Committee  meetings 

•  monitoring  EIA  group  meetings  with  workers  and  provid- 
ing EIAs  with  assistance  and  training  as  needed 

•  developing  posters,  articles,  and  letters  advertising 
and  promoting  the  tuition  aid  plan. 

•  speaking  at  union  meetings  to  publicize  the  project 

•  providing  educators  with  names  of  GTC  workers  who  had 
indicated  an  interest  in  their  programs 

•  providing  NIWL  with  regular  written  reports  of  daily 
project  activity 

•  delivering  a  presentation  on  the  project  at  three  NIWL 
regional  dialogues  on  worklife  education  and  training. 

As  this  listing  indicates,  carrying  out  the  site  coordinator's 
mandate  to  oversee  day-to-day  project  operations  necessitated 
fulfilling  a    wide  variety  of  roles  and  responsibilities. 
B.    Education  Information  Advisors 

The  primary  method  of  disseminating  educational  information 
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during  the  project  was  through  the  EIAs.     The  Model  1  EIA  role 
was  designed  to  include  the  following  tasks: 

•  explain  the  tuition  refund  program  to  workers  indi- 
vidually and  in  groups 

•  identify  alternative  sources  of  financial  assistance 
for  learning  and  refer  workers  to  them 

•  inform  workers  of  internal  and  external  education 
and  training  opportimities 

•  communicate  workers'  learning  needs  and  barriers 
through  the  site  coordinator  to  the  local  planning 
committee 

•  collect  and  record  basic  data  on  each  worker  contacted, 
and  report  regularly  to  the  coordinator. 

The  EIA  experience  began  in  Jime  1979  with  the  recruit- 
ment of  four  EIAs  identified  by  the  coordinator  and  approved 
by  management  and  union  officials.  EIAs  were  ctiosen  at  dif- 
ferent»work  locations  and  were  selected  largely  on  the  basis 
of  interest  in  education  and/or  prior  or  current  use  of  tuition 
refund. 

EIAs  were  trained  in  Pomona  in  July  by  NIWL  staff  and  the 
Senior  Consultant  of  the  Worker  Education  and  Training  Policies 
Project  (WETPP).    At  the  training,  they  learned  about  the  aims 
of  the  WETPP  and  the  Mod^l  1  demonstration  project.  Education 
information  dissemination  strategies  were  explored  and  the  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  EIAs  were  outlined. 

This  formal  draining  was  supplemented  by  "field  training'*' 
conducted  by  the  site  coordinator,  who  vle-red  each  EIA's  initial 
group  meeting  and  provided  assistance  an:l  suggestions  where 
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needed.  The  newer  EIAs  were  briefed  individually  by  the  coordi- 
nator and  provided  with  necessary  written  materials. 

The  EIA  group  became  the  Education  Committee  in  October 
and  began  meeting  once  a  week  for  an  hour  to  discuss  problems 
and  strategies,  tuition  reftmd  policy,  and  new  education  in- 
formation. 

When  the  EIA  contacts  with  employees  got  xmderway,  both 
individual  and  group  contacts  were  made,  with  each  EIA  often 
-doing  both  at  different  times.     The  decision  made  by  each  EIA 
of  which  strategy  to  adopt  was  based  on  several  factors,  in- 
cluding preferred  interaction  method,  size  of  work  group  cov- 
ered, and  employee  work  schedules.    For  example,  one  EIA  be- 
gan contacting  workers  individually  to  explain  tuition  aid 
and  had  contacted  100  workers  in  two  months.     Groups  of  ten  w 
were  also  tried,  but  the  whole  process  was  so  time-consuming 
that  eventually  employees  were  addressed  in  the  plant  cafe- 
teria in  groups  of  80.     Employees  in  the  group  would  ask  ques- 
tions and  would  fill  out  the  EIA  contact  forms  in  which  each 
worker  could  7ndicate  educational  needs  and  interests  and  any 
requests  for  information  (for  later  EIA  follow-up) .  Manage- 
ment assisted  in  scheduling  the  large  group  meetings  for  dif-* 
ferent  work  groups.     For  another  EIA,  however,  group  meetings 
were  not  feasible  due  to  problems  of  work  scheduling.  Thus, 
the  EIA  would  carry  school  catalogues  and  see  employees  indi- 
vidually throughout  the  day,  explaining  tuition  refimd  and  lo- 
cal educational  opportunities  and  eliciting  employees'  interest. 
Another  EIA,  whose  target  group  consisted  of  work  crews  of 
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eight  to  ten  enployees  each,  initially  made  individual  contacts 
but  subsequently  found  that  crew  meetings  provided  the  ideal 
occasion  to  address  employees.     The  EIA  made  educational  bul- 
letins available  at  these  meetings.    She  also  continued  to 
meet  with  employees  individually  on  her  own  time  where  appro- 
priate.   Two  EIAs  who  conducted  only  group  meetings  would  talk 
to  interested  workers  individually  either  after  the  meetings  or 
later  on  by  telephone  and  would  often  direct  them  to  sources  of 
in-depth  educational  counsel  Jag, 

Basically,  then,  the  EIAs'  role,  as  designed  initially 
and  as  perceived  by  them,  was  one  of  providing  information  and 
serving  as  resource  persons.    EIAs  did  not  provide  in-depth 
educational  counseling  but  they  knew  where  to  refer  employees 
interested  in  receiving  it.    They  were  able  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  company  tuition  refxmd  policy  and  to  outline  the 
range  of  local  educational  opportunities  •    They  also  could  be 
said  to  act  as  educational  advocates,  whether  by  d*  pro- 
moting the  advantages  of  education  or  merely  by  the  fac"  that 
they  were  taking  the  time  to  explain  the  company  ,  tuj.ti  n  re- 
fund plan.     In  the  former  sense,  their  role  went  '^eyonc  g  "rict- 
ly  providing  information.     Further,  in  that  EIAs    /ju'i/:  iscuss 
employees?  educational  interests  and  make  suggestic   '     they  ac- 
tually did  perform  a  coxmseling  and  advising  role,  raf.her  than 
simply  one  of  informing. 

EIAs  outlined  a  range  of  issues  and  concerns  which  they 
brour,  l  up  and/or  which  were  brought  up  by  workers  in  the 
course  of  their  discussions.    These  included: 
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•  the  purpose  of  education  and  the  effects  of  having  a 
college  degree 

m    tuition  refund  for  company-wide  career  deve?,o]:  aH'-t ,  In- 
cluding job  transfer  to  another  field  wlthla  crc 

•  the  types  of  courses  and  programs  covered  ur;der  the 
tuition  aid  criterion  of  "career- related  " 

•  the  advisability  of  elective  (nonrequlred)  courses  as 
a  way  to  begin  a  return  to  school  and  as  r^^rt  of  a  de- 
gree program 

•  the  registration  dates  of  local  educational  Instltu- . 
tlons 

•  the  sources  of : educational  counseling  vithln  the  com- 
munity 

•  the  effect  of  GI  Bill  benefits  on  ellgiMl:  ry  f  ir  tui- 
tion refund  ^ 

•  the  policy  on  tuition  aid  coi>erage  of  famiJ  y  members, 
and 

t    the  effect  on  an  employee  of  appl^^^.r?-;  •:or  tuition  re- 
fmd  and  falling  to  successfully  ^^ouplete  the  course. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  MAJOR  PROJECT  EVENTS 

May  1979    The  GTC  site  was  selected  and  final  agreement  to 
participate  was  secured.    The  Pomona  area  target 
group  of  1800  hourly  workers  was  chosen,  and  a 
Local  Planning  Committee  was  appointed,' 

June  1979    The  Site  Coordinator  was  chosen  and  then  trained 
at  NIWL  in  Washington,  D,C-     The  planning  com- 
mittee met.    Workers  were  chosen  for  the  first 
survey.     The  site  coordinator  recruited  four 
EIAs  at  different  work  locations. 

July  1979    The  survey  questionnaire  was  administered  to 
100  randomly  selected  workers  throughout  the 
target  area;  discussion  of  the  survey  and  the 
project . followed.    NIWL  staff  and  the  Senior 
Project  Consultant  trained  ten  individuals  in- 
volved in  the  project,  including  the  site  co- 
ordinator, EIAs,  and  several  members  of  the 
planning  committee.     The  training  focused  on 
education  information  delivery  needs  and  strat- 
egies, as  well  as  the  roles  of  the  various 
parties,-  The  site  coordinator  began  contact- 
ing local  adult  education  institutions,  collect- 
ing school  catalogues  and  GTC  tuition  aid  plan 
information,  and  compiling  a  preproject  environ- 
ment report  for  NIWL.     The  demonstration  project 
wa6  explained  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
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Coimnlttee  of  Local  11588,  which  embraces  the 
demonstration  area. 
August  1979    The  preproject  environment  report  was  completed. 

The  site  coordinator  began  publicizing  the  pro- 
ject and  tuition  aid,  through  the  posting  of  tui- 
tion aid  forms,  contacts  with  workers,  and,  meet- 
ings with  groups.    A  tuition  aid  article  ap- 
peared in  the  General  News. 
September  1979    A  site  visit  was  made  by  NIWL  staff.    NIWL  recom- 
mended further  Involvement  of  EIAs,  the  local 
tmion,  and  other  resources.    Survey  results  were 
disseminated.     Th3  Union  Review  began  publishing 
the  site  coordinator's  articles  on  the  project.  „ 
October  1979    NIWL  staff  and  the  Senior  Project  Consultant 

visited  management  and  \mion  officials  Involved 
in  the  project,  met  with  groups,  and  held  strat- 
egy meetings.    The  role  of  the  lopaf^  union  lea- 
dership in  the  project  was  greatly  expanded  and 
commitments  of  its  resources  were  made.  Six 
new  EIAs  were  added,  including  one  Hispanic  at 
the  Ficus  complex.    The  EIA  group  began  meeting 
formally  as  an  Education  Committee  (EC)  once  a 
week  to  discuss  problems  and  strategies,  tuition 
refund  policy,  and  education  information.  The 
EC  and  the  coordinator  began  following  weekly 
work  tasks  with  an  end  goal  of  reaching  each 
worker  six  times  through  direct  individual  and 
group  contacts  and  print/visxxal  inf'^rmation. 
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EIAs  began  making  direct  worker  contacts.  The 
company  planned  greater  use  of  in-house  resources 
to  publicize  tuition  refund.    Also,  it  agreed  to 
provide  four  hours  release  time  per  week  for  up 
to  ten  EIAs  for  the  remaining  eight  months  of 
the  project  for  project  activity.     The  GTC  Tui- 
tion Aid  Coordinator  and  the  chair  of  the  local 
tmion's  Education  Committee  (Second  Vice  Pres- 
ident John  Strickland)  were  added  to  the  project 
^  planning  committee.    The  Iviition  Aid  Coordinator 

\  attended  an  EC  meeting  and  answered  questions. 

A  new  GTC  brochure  on  tuition  aid  was  released. 
November  1979    Local  11588' s  Education  Committee  chairperson 

attended  an  EC  meeting  and  discussed  EIA  strat- 
egies. 

December  1979    CWA  local, ^^Istrict,  and  international  repre- 

sentatd^ves  met  with  the  site  coordinator  to  plan 
a  tuition  aid  publicity  event  to  be  held  in  con- 
iimction  with  the  local's  scholarship  awards. 
The  site  coordinator  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  Rediands  accelerated  degree  program  for  a 
B.S.  in  Business  Administration.     The  coordi- 
nator wrote  a  letter  on  tuition  aid  which  the 
union  mailed  first  class  to  the  target  group. 
January  1980    EIAs  completed  their  first  round  of  worker  con- 
tacts.   Several  EIAs  left  the  project  due  to  job 
transfers  and  maternity  leave.    Plans  were  made 
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for  the  next  round  of  contacts,  including  follow- 

■  ■  / 

up.    The  Area  Personnel  Manager  was  transferred; 

\his  position  was  filled  by  someone  who /had  used 
tuition  refiand  for  an  M.B.A.    EIAs  weife  encour- 
aged to  report  worker  contacts  in  greater  detail 
on  the  forms  they  use  to  record  work^er  contacts 
(Appendix  G)  .    The  new  Area  Personnel  Manager 
and  a  Personnel  Representative  attended  some  EC 
meetings.    Tuition  refxmd  information  dissemina- 
tion through  company  and  xmion  newsipapers  and 
posters  continued,  as  did  contacts  with  local 
educators.    The  Universi/y /of  Redlands  expressed 

ail  interest  in  offering  clisses  at  the  local 

/  \ 

mion  hall  as  they  do /at  GtC.  ^ 

1         ^'  ■  ' 

February  1980    The  second  round  of  BJA  contacts  was  underway. 

Data  were  compiled  on  tuitiqn  aid  users  in  the 

target  area.    One  new  EIA  wajs  added  to  the  EC. 

i 

A  panel  of  five  project  repdesentatives  de- 
livered a  presentation  on  the  site  at  an  NIWL 
regional  dialogue  on  workli^e  education  and 
training  in  Berkeley,  California. 
March  1980    Labor-management  negotiations  were  ongoing  as  a 

three-year  contract  had  expired  and  no  new  agree- 
^  ment  had  been  reached.    The  site  coordinator  and 

tuition  aid  coordinator  attended  NIWL's  second 
^  regional  dialogue  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and 

delivered  ^  presentation.    The  site  coordinator 
reported  or  the  EC  at  a  union  meeting. 
April  1980    The  site  c^ox.-inator  and  the  EC  were  involved  in 
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discussions  with  area  educators  who  were  in- 
terested in  offering  classes  at  GTC.     A  new 
three-year  contract  was  ratified.    The  third 
NIWL  regional  dialogue  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
was  attended  by  the  site  cooi-dlnator  and  the 
Tuition  Aid  Coordinator  who  again  made  a  pre-  > 
sentation  on  the  project.    Plans  were  under-  / 
way;  for  the  second  survey  administration  an4!  a 
case  study  of  the  project,  both  to  be  conducted 
in  early  June  by  NIWL  staff.  / 
May  1980  ^  EIAs  completed  their  second  round  of  contacts 

:  ^  / 

and  prepared  to  terminate  their  official /EIA 
responsibilities . 
June  1980    The  second  survey  was  administered  to  100  ran- 
domly selected  workers.    On-site  interviews  were 
conducted  by  NIWL  staff  with  nearly  thirty  peo- 
ple who  had  been  involved  in  the  project  for  a 
case  study  report  of  the  project's  impacts  and 
^outcomes.     The  EC  officially  disbanded;  posai- 
\.  bilities  for  follow-up  were  discussed.  The 
coordinator  provided  educators  with  names  of 
students  who  had  indicated  an  interest  in 
their  programs.    The  site  coordinator  position 
was  extended  tmtil  September  1980  to  enable 
follow-up  worker  contacts  and  further  data 
collection  on  tuition  aid  use.  Indications 
  were  that  tuition  aid  requests  yere  up.  The 
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EIAs  received  letters  of  appreciation  for 
their  service  from  NI\7L  to  be  included  in 
their  personnel  folders  (Appendix  H) • 
July  1980    Certificates  of  service  from  NIWL  and  the  CWA 

International  were  sent  to  the  EIAs  (Appendix  I) 
Data  from  the  second  survey  were  compiled  and 
the  case  study  report,  with  recommendations  for 
follow-up  action,  was  drafted. 
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VII .     PROJECT  OUTCOMES 


A.    Impacts  on  Workers 

The  awareness  level' of  tuition  refund  has  jumped 
from  10  to  90  percent  because  of  the  project. 

--EIA  Cominent 

The  overall  objective  of  the  project  was  to  increase  worker 
awareness  of  the  tuition  refund  plan  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities available  to  them.    Was  this  objective  met? 

The  answer  is  a  decided  yes,  according  to  both  anecdotal 
and  survey  evidence. 

Though  interviewees  were  not  unanimous  in  this  view,  a 
large  majority  clearly  felt  that  the  projec.t  had  substantially 
boosted  awareness  of  tuition  aid.    This  sentiment  was  echoed 
by  management  and  xinion  officials,  EIAs,  supervisors,  and 
workers . 

Most  interviewees  did  not  share  the  degree  of  optimism 
reflected  in  the  guestimate  of  the  EIA  quoted  above.  Neverthe- 
less, one  supervisor  stated  that  "now  that  there's  been  the  big 
push  through  the  project,  the  majority  of  employees  know  about 
tuition  reftmd.    That,  certainly  wasn't  the  case  when  I  used  ( 
the  benefit  la  number  of  years  ago."    Several  .other  company  repre- 
sentatives and  one  worker  stated  that  while  they  were  not  aware  _ 
of  actual  nunjbers,  the  project  had  definitely  increased  overall 
awareness  of  the  tuition  refund  benefit. 

The  sentiment  of  union  representatives  was  also  that  the 
project  had  definitely  expanded  employee , knowledge  of  the 
benefit.    Local  11588  Officials  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
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recounting  ox  the  calls  they  had  received  throughout  the  year 

from  members  wanting  to  know  more  ab.i  c  tuition  assistance  and 

how  they  could  take  advantage  o2  i:.    They,  too,  F?tated  that 

the  word  had  filtered  to  others  outjide  the  project  target 

area.     In  the  words  of  one  of  the  officials, 

All  we  have  to  do  is  sell  the  program;  it  dbesn't 
cost  a  dime.     That's  what  the  site  coord-^nator  and  the 
Education  Committee  did  all  year,  and  it's  worked. 
We've  received  many  more  calls  from  members  who  are  so 
interested  and  want  to  know  more. 

This  word-of-mouth  or  "filtering  out"  effect  was  also 
described  by  EIAs  who  said  they  too  got  calls  for  information 
from  people  outside  their  target  area.    Some  of  the  workers  they 
contacted  subsequently  transferred  to  other  GTC  jobs  and  told  co- 
workers about  the  EIAs;  int  crested  co-workers  then  contacted  the 
EIAs.    Another  sentiment  expressed  by  several  EIAs  was  that  while 
an  impact  was  made,  they  had  contracted  so  many  people  that  they 
had  lost  a  sense  of  how  great  their  effect  actually  waa . 

Not  only  are  there  strong  indications  that  the  project 
increased  employee  awareness  of  tuition  aid,  but  there  is  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  project  may  have  led  to  a  growth  in  employee 
use  of  tuition  aid.    A  management  spokesperson  who  is  familiar 
with  employee's  educational  .activities  speculated  that  three  to 
four  times  as  many  now  use  tuition  aid  because  of  the- project . 
The  Tuition  Aid  Coordinator  stated  that  seemingly  due  tc  the 
project,  there  has  been  a  definite  rise  in  the  number  of  refund 
applications  being  processed,  as  well  as  requests  to  her  office 
for  information.    While  the  exact  figures  are  as  yet  unavailable. 
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she  said  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  tuition  reimbursement 
applications  in  the  Eastern  area  as  a  whole  (which  covers  more 
than  just  the  Pomona  Valley  project  target  area). 

The  comments  of  several  interviewees  suggest  that  the 
project  may  have  increased  use  of  tu-^.tion  refund  by  those  em- 
ployees who  (1)  were  already  in  school  but  had  been  unaware  of 
the  refund  benefit,  and  (2)  had  been  considering  returning  to 
school  and  learning  of  available  tuition  refund  money  provided 
them  with  the  needed  push  to  enroll. 

Other  impacts  were  mentioned  by  interviewees .    One  super- 
visor commented  on  the  importance  to  employees  of  seeing  that 
education  is  so  important  to  GTC  that  there  was  a  special  pro- 
ject to  promote  it.    Also,  one  EIA  mentioned  that  many  employees 
were  not  aware  that  tuition  aid  covered  career-related  (as 
opposed  to  strictly  current  job -related)  education and  learning 
this  encouraged  them  to  explore  other  fields  within  GTC. 

What  do  the  survey  results  show  about  increased  awareness  of 
and  interest  in  tuition  aid  and  education  and  training?  Eighty-four 
of  the  ICQ  workers  who  responded  to  the  second  survey  (administered 
in  June  1980)  stated  that  they  were  familiar  with  the  GTC  tuition 
aid  plan,  as  compared  to  only  59  of  the  initial  survey  respondents . 
The  niamber  very  familiar  with  the  plan  jxjraped  from  14  to  23  per- 
cent and  the  number  unfamiliar  with  the  plan  dropped  from  41  to 
only  16  percent.    Those  respondents  unaware  of  their  own  eligi- 
bility  for  tuition  aid  dropped  from  58  percent  in  the  first 
survey  to  42  percent  in  the  second.    The  percent  of  those  employees 
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saying  they  had  received  information  on  tuition  aid  within  the 
preceeding  six  months  rose  from  20  to  72  .     Inadequate  tuition 
aid  plan  information  was  cited  as  a  problem  by  66  percent 
of  firsc  survey  respondents  but  by  only  42  percent  of  those 
answering  the  second  survey.     In  the  initial  survey,  32  percent 
of  workers  said  they  had  received  information  on  education  and 
training  in  the  preceeding  six  months;  this  figure  was  52 
percent  in  ':he  second  survey.    Reported  use  of  tuition  aid  grew 
from  5  percent  to  almcsc  9  percent,  and  the  nximber  of  respon- 
dents anticipating  fait ion  aid  use  within  the  next  two  years 
grew  over  7  percent. 

The  testimony  of  many  key  project  participants,  coupled 
with  some  very  persuasive  survey  results,  make  a  strong  case  for 
stating  that  the  project  successfully  met  its  prime  objective 
of  enhancing  GTC  workers'  awareness  of  their  tuition  refund  plan. 


ness  of  tuition  refund  and  the  need  to  encourage  its  use  by  hourly 
employees.    Furthermore,  the  project  reportedly  encouraged 
several  company  representatives  themselves  to  return  to  school 
under  tuition  aid. 

Several  management  spokespersons  also  described  the  pro*- 
ject  as  a  joint  union-company  endeavor  which  boosted  morale 
and  had  a  positive  impact  on  the  working  relaj^ionship  between 
the  two  organizations .     One  said  it  made  him  much  more  attuned 
to  ^he  important  role  the  union  has  in  employee  education. 


B.     Other  Impacts;     Organizations  and  Individuals 


Company  i 
The  existence  of  the  project  increased  company 


/ 
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"This  was  a  cooperative,  nonadversarial  venture,  reflecting 

the  commitment  of  both  organizations  to  education  of  our  people. 

What  was  the  project's  impact  on  supervisors?    Though  not 
a  unanimous  sentiment,  several  ixiterviewees  felt  that  through 
the  project,  supervisors  had  become  more  aware  and  knowledgeable 
regarding  tuition  aid.     This  could  be  due  to  their  sup^^rvisees 
and/or  they  themselves  attending  meetings  held  by  EIAs .  *jne 
supervisor  of  an  EIA  said  that  since  the  project,  other  super- 
visors had  approached  him  (the  EIA  had  been  transferred)  with 
questions  about  education  so  that  they  would  now  be  able  to 
respond  to  their  employees'  inquiries.     "Education  is  mor^,  out 
in  the  open  now,  and  supervisors  want  to  be    able  t:>  answer 
their  employees'  questions."    The  project  had  showed  tham  too 
(the  supervisors)  the  high  value  GTC  places  on  tducaLion,  this 
interviewee  felt.     But  he  also  said  that  supervisors  felt 
less  burdened,  because  EIAs  vere  now  handling  educational  infor- 
mation for  employees.    Oae  superintendent  of  employees  outside 
the  project  target  area  asked  an  EIA  to  talk  to  those  employees, 
on  company  time,  about  tuition  refund. 

It  appears  that  the  project  resulted  in  increased  involve- 
ment and  visibility  of  the  Tuition  Aid  Coordinator.  Though 
initially  not  involved  in  the  project,  the  coordinator  shared 
data  with  EIA.S  and  the  site  coordinator,  delivered  presentations 
on  the  project  at  the  three  NIWL  regional  dialogues,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  second  survey  administration.    Through  the 
course  of  EIA  talks  and  written  publicity  of  tuition. refund, 
the  Tuition  Aid  Coordinator  was  repeatedly  identified  as  the 
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appropriate  person  to  contact  regarding  use  of  the  plan.  Thus, 
it  seems  probable  that  employee  awareness  of  the  coordinator 
and  her  position  grew  as  a  result  of  the  project. 
Union 

Our  imion  has  always  been  interested  and  involved 
in  education.    But  now  the  company  is  more  aware  of 
that  and  of  the  role  we  have  to  play  in  amployee  edu- 
cation.   The  project  has  also  helped  to  rai  e  the 
consciousness  of  our  membership  about  the  importance 
of  education. 

The  project  has  had  a  great  effect  in  opening  our 
eyes  to  membership  needs  and  role  of  we,  the  leader- 
s^hip,  in  developing  programs  to  meet  those  needs. 

 ^-    Comments  of  union  rep.    ^  >ntatives 

As  the  above  quotes  indicate,  the  project  appetirs  *zo  have 

made  a  notable  impact  on  the  tmion.     Collaboration  wiLi  the 

company.   ,   .membership  interest  in  education.   .   . develo-..^  ^^r^c  of 

new  programs        these  all  seem  to  have  been  sparked  by  ':ne 

union's  participation  in  the  project. 

The  local  leadership  described  the  project's  "eye-opening" 

effect  in  glowing  tenns : 

The  project  prompted  us  to  better  see  the  value  of 
tuition  refund  in  meeting  our  memb'irs '  educational 
needs.    And  the  Education  Committee  vas  a  key  linlc  to 
the  membership.   .   .We  began  thinking  ab  *ut  all  the 
ways  we  could  develop  our  own  programs  co  ';fnhanc:;  and 
supplement  the  value  of  tuition  refund. 

The  local's  Education  Committ(?";r  bi-oadenrd  its  focus 

beyond  the  traditionally  exclusive  cnncem  wj  ::h  stewards' 

training.    A  representative  of  the  University  of  Rediands  met 

with  officials  of  the  local  to  explore  the  possibility  of 

offering  electronics  and  other  courses  (covered  by  tuition 
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refund)  at  the  xinioi:  h^ll  or  some  other  community  space.  Con- 
tact was  made  through  an  NIWL  regional  dialogue  with  a  program 
to  aid  women  ente  Ing  the  labor  market  to  explore  its  appli- 
cability to  the  target  area.    The  leadership  developed  a  plan 
of  courses  and  programs  to  meet  membership  needs  and  explored 
the  teaching  and  other  community  resources  ^^hich  could  be 
enlisted  to  respond  to  those  needs.     It  also  gained  a  sense  of 
its  existing  resources  and  how  these  resou?:ces  could  be  put  to 
better  use  in  developing  education  programs  for  the  membership. 
Site  Coordinator 

According  to  many  reports,  including  his  own,  serving  as 
site  coordinator  had  important  outcomes  for  Joel  Clifton,  The 
most  obvious  was  that  he,  himself,  decided  to  return  to  school 
for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration  from  t;-e 
Rediands '  accelerated  degree  program. 

Equally  important,  however,  are  more  subtle  impacts, 
including  changes  in  attitudes  and  self -perception.  The 
coordinator  reported  greater  trust  in  his  own  abilities, 
Tlirough  the  project,  he  developed  many  skills  needed  to  fulfill 
the  demands  and  responsibilities  of  his  position       skills  fry 
writing,  organizing,  communicating,  public  speaking,  etc.  Having 
discharged  these  responsibilities  with  success,  the  coordina- 
tor's self-confidence  increased,  and  this  appears  to  have  \ni*luenced 
his  decision  to  return  to  school.    Along  with  this,  his  kncwlege 
grew  rapidly  —  both  specific  knowledge,  about  tuition  ctid  and 
local  educational  opportunities,  and  broader  knowledge,  that  ^s , 
a  greater  understanding  of  company  and  li^iiion  policy  and  perspective 

as  well  as    .le  mechanics  of^ administering,  a  demonstration 
research  project.^  j 
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The  understanding  the  coordinator  gained  through  the  pro- 
ject of  orgar.  \2ational  problems  and  perspectives  led  him  to 
a  more  open,  less  "black  and  white"  way  of  viewing  the  various 
parties  involved.     Reportedly,  that  significantly  enhanced  his 
ability  to  relate  effectively  to  those  parties,  and  it  would 
seem  that  an  effect  such  as  this  Vould  impact  his  future 
activities  and  relations  as  well. 

SIAs 

Being  an  EIA  has  opened  many  doors  for  me,  not  in 
the  way  of  job  opportunities,  but  in  ways  of  self-image, 
inner  talents,  motivation  and  etc.   .   .and,  if  I  had  the 
chance,  I  would  do  it  fity  times  over. 

This  testimonial  eloquently  illustrates  the  positive 
impacts  on  EIAs  of  their  peer  advisement  experience. 

As  mentioned,  EIAs  become  known  as  general  resource 
people  and  advocates  to  whom  employees  could  turn  for  informa- 
tion and  assistance.    This  visibility  and  responsibility  en- 
hanced their  self-esteem  and  sense  of  purpose.    One  EIA  described 
how  filling  this  role  gave  her  an  "up"  feeling.    It  also  moti- 
vated her  to  continue  her  own  education. 

The  self-satisfaction  and  self-confidence  gained  from 
helping  co-workers  seemed  to  build  EIAs'  leadership  potential 
and  activism  in  other  areas.    Several  moved  into  stronger  leader- 
ship positions  within  the  union.    Also,  most  of  the  EIAs  were 
female.    Though  many  had  not  known  each  other  prior  to  the 

Education  Committee,  they  became  active  in  women's  issues  and 

/' 

formed  a  separate  women's  group  whicih  met  in  the  evenings.  It 
would  seem  that,  as  with  the  site  /oordinator,  'the  enhknced 
sense  of  strength  and  ability  achj/eved  by  the  EIAs  could  im- 
portantly affect  their  future  endeavors  in  both  their  work  and 
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personal  lives. 
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Overall,  it  appears  that  the  project  not  only  impacted 
positively  on  its  specific  concern  —  employee  awareness  of 
tuition  refund       but  had  important  related  and  often  unantici- 
pated outcomes  for  the  numerous  parties  involved. 
C.    Relative  Success  of  Various  Roles  and  Interventionr 
Company 

The  survey  results  provide  strong  indications  that  company 
efforts  to  promote  tuition  aid  throughout  the  project  made  a 
very  significant  impact.    There  was  little  consensus  among 
interviewees  regarding  the  value  of  the  company  newspaper  as  a 
means  of  publicizing  tuition  refund.    The  lack  of  consensus 
stemmed  from  disagreements  regarding  the  level  of  readership  of 
General  News.     In  the  second  worker  survey,  however,  36  percent 
of  respondents  stated  they  had  received  tuition  aid  information 
from  the  company  newspaper,  as  opposed  to  20  percent  in  the 
initial  survey.    The  number  stating  they  had  received  this 
information  from  handouts  jumped  from  9  to  56  percent;  and  from 
company  meetings,  there  was . an  increase  from  4  to  27  percent. 
Respondents  were  likely  to  have  considered  EIA  group  meetings 
in  the  "company  meetings"  category.    Along  the  same  lines,  the 
number  of  respondents  stating  that  there  was  an  individu^"*. 
within  the  company  to  provide  educational  advisement  jxmped  fr'  a 
32  percent  to  58  percent,  and  the  nuniber  reporting  they  had  seen  an 
individual  for  advisement  within  the  last  two  years  increased 
almost  16  percent.     Some  interviewees  also  expressed  doubts  about 
whether  company  bulletins  or  posters  were  read.  Nevertheless, 
the  second  survey  revealed  a  sizeable  jump  ia.  the  number  of  workers 
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stating  that  the  company  encouraged  them  to  use  tuition  aid. 
While  25  percent  of  workers  reported  this  in  the  first  survey, 
this  number  increased  to  55  percent  in  the  second  survey. 
Union 

Both  company  and  union  interviewees  pointed  to  the  important 
part  the  union  had  to  play  in  disseminating  tuition  aid  infor- 
mation, through  word-6f -mouth,  the  union  newspaper,  bulletins, 
the  mail,  and  membership  meetings.     Its  visibility  among  hourly 
employees  was  considered  crucial  in  this  regard.    Local  union 
officials  felt  that  the  mailing  they  did  (containing  the  coordi- 
nators ^  letter  urging  employees  to  use  tuition  aid)  had  an 
impact  because  it  was  sent  first-class,  rather  than  the  usual 
bulk  mail,  and  thus  drew  more  attention.    They  reported  that 
this  letter  stirred  interest  among  workers,  some  of  whom  called 
the  union  for  more  information, 

The  survey  results  evidenced  the  impact  of  the  union's  inter 
ventions.     From  the  first  survey  to  the  second,  the  number  of 
respondents  stating  they'd  received  tuition  aid  information 
from  the  union  newspaper  increased  from  3  percent  to  19  percent 
and  from  union  representatives  the  number  jximped  from  2  to  28 
percent.     The  number  who  cited  union  representatives  as  their 
preferred  source  of  tuition  aid  information  increased  from 
about  12  percent  to  25  percent,  and  the  percent  stating  there 
was  an  individual  within  the  union  to  provide  educational  ad- 
*   visement  grew  from  14  to  37  percent.     Further,  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  second  survey  respondents  said  the  xmion  encouraged 
them  to  use  tuition  aid,  as  compared  to  only  6  percent  in  the 
first  survey,  and  42  percent  said  the  xmion  encouraged  them  to 
seek  education  and  training,  as  compared  to  only  14  percent 
^         initially.   ISg  lv-59  , 
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Site  Coordinator 

The  importance,  value,  and  success  of  the  site  coordinator 
role  was  stressed  repeatedly  by  interviewees.    There  was  a 
strong  consensus  among  the  company,  union,  and  EIAs  that  the 
coordinator  was  a  key  factor  in  the  success  of  the  project.  Why 
did  the  coordinator  role  work  so  well?    Leaving  aside  individual 
personality  traits  (which  were  often  mentioned  and  certainly  had 
an  important  positive  impact),  the  incumbent  was  very  well- 
known  (and  respected)  among  both  union  and  company  constituencies 
and  thus  had  a  ready  made  "in"  with  many  people  from  the  start. 
.This  strong  base  of  support  clearly  made  a  difference.  Through 
the  project,  the  coordinator  became  a  recognized  source  of  educa- 
tional information,  as  well  as  the  key  cont?'^*-  person  and  inter- 
mediary; thus  the  effectiveness  and  impact  of  his  role  further 
grew. 

EIAs 

Nothing  is  stupid  if  you  think  it's  worth  asking. 

--    EIA  comment  to  group  of  worker 
advisees 

Through  the  EIAs,  educati6nal, information  was  disseminated 
to  workers  by  their  peers  in  a  personalized  and  decentralized 
manner.    The  importance  of  the  element  of  personal  and  peer  con- 
tact was  stressed  by  several  interviewees.     One  supervisor  mentioned 
that  this  wa^  important  to  many  workers  for  whom  a  trip  to  a 
centralized  company  office  for  counseling  might  be  inconvenient 
and/or  threatening.    A  company  official  concurred,  stating  that 
employees  -psychological  barriers  regarding  education  were  best 
overcome  by  having  a  co-worker  (rather  than  a  supervisor)  engaged 


in  offering  encouragement  and  support,    Another  management  repre- 
sentative augmented  this  point,  describing  the  success  of  the 
EIA  role  as  follows: 

EIAs  were  enthusiastic,  insightful,  and  well-known 
people  with  union  contacts  and  excellent  rapport 
with  hourly  employees.    Had  they  not  been  hourlies  and 
oftentimes  union  stewards  themselves ,  the  project  would 
definitely  not  have  been  as  errective.     .   ,   .Most  em- 
ployees who  ask  about  tuition  refund  aren't  sure  about 
it,  so  who  they  get  the  information  from  will  make  or 
break  the  outcome;  it's  crucial. 

Several  EIAs  also  coxmnented  on  the  fact  that  they  were  also 
union  stewards.    As  one  explained  it,  '*My  constant  exposure  as  a 
union  steward  and  an  EIA  made  me  known  as/ an  accessible  resource 
person  and  advocate".    Others  concurred,  suggesting  that  their 
acceptance  and  usefulness  as  EIAs  may  have  been  facilitated  cr 
enhanced  by  their  preexisting  visibility  as  stewards, 

EIAs  stated  that  although  the  initial  formal  training  they 
received  (from  NIWL  staff  and  the  Senior  Project  Consultant,  who 
is  also  director  of  the  Rutgers-  Labor  Education  Center)  was 
helpful  to  them,  more  helpful  still  was  the  "field"  training 
they  subsequently  received  from  the  site  coordinator.    This  latter 
training  was  helpful  both  in  terms  of  the  practical  tips  it 
offered  and  the  moral  support  it  provided  when  they  needed  it. 

One  EIA  commented  that  when  the  Education  Committee's 
duties  were  revamped  and  expanded  early  in  the  project,  she 
foxmd  that  she  had  greater  responsibilities  than  she'd  ex- 
pected but  was  able  to  get  much  more  actively  and  enjoyably 
involved  in  the  project.     "I  was  able  to  get  much  more  in- 
formation out  to  people  in  the  field,  once  our  role  was  in- 
creased."   The  value  of  this  word-of-mouth  form  of  informa- 
tion delivery  was  mentioned  by  EIAs  and  other  interviewees. 
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What  did  the  EIAs  set  out  lo  do?    According  to  one,  ''Our 
responsibility  to  others  was  to  be  an  'up'  an^^  to  boost  them 
about  education."    How  was  this  best  done?    Here,  the  perspec- 
tive was  mixed.    The  general  sentiment  among  EIAs  was  that  indi- 
vidual contacts  with  workers  often  made  it  easier  for  them 
(workers)  to  open  up,  listen,  and  ask  questions.  Nevertheless, 
group  meetings  also  had  advantages  because  groups  tended  to 
provide  more  motivation  and  also  allowed  employees  to  benefit 
from  questions  raised  by  others. 

\ 

Providing  motivation  was  not  just  a  problem  regarding  the 

workers  being  addressed.    A  few  EIAs  described  their  own  moti- 

^^ational  difficulties:    Explained  one, 

In  our  second  round  of  contacts,  our  motivation 
'  was  really  down  because  we'd  encoxintered  so  much 
.  negative  sentiment  or  lack  of  interest  the  first 
time.    Se  we  had  to  try  and  remotivate  ourselves. 
'  I  would  do  this  by  picking  any  topic  that  would 
get  them  talking,  whether  or  not  related  to  educa- 
tion.    That  would  draw  people  out  and  remotivate 
me,  and  then  the  education  discussion  would  go 
fine. 

ReseaTch  Interventions 

 !  ;  ■  

It  is  ; worth  noting  the  impact  of  a  less  obvious,  but 
significant,  intervention.     The  mere  existenc-n  of  a  stucy  of 
tuition  aid  use  at  GTC  had  an  effect  .»n  awareness  in  and  of 
itself.     Research  interventions  such  as  the  surveys  and  case 
study  promoted  greater  knowledge  of  the  tuition  p.id  plan.  For 
example,  in  the  course  of  the  case  study,  a  worker  was  interviewed 
who  described  herself  as  unfamiliar  with  the  project  and  the 
tuition  reiqund  process.     By  the  end  of  the  interview,  shf^  had 
received  ir^form^tion  and  encouragement. about  the  plan  and  was 
referred  toj  fcne  of  the  EIAs  for  further  advLsement.  / 
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D.    Local  Recommendations  for  the  Future 


Almost  unanimously,  interviewees  expressed  strong  interest 

in  hearing  ahout  the  results  of  the  project  (i.e.,  second  survey 

data,  case  study  etc.)  and  any  possibilities  for  continuation 

of  certain  of  its  components.    There  appeared  to  be  an  openness 

and  curiosity  about  others'  reactions  to  the  project  gnd  to  the 

tuition  uid  program  in  general.    The  comment  of  one  management 

official  reflected  the  view  of  several: 

I  think  the  tuition  aid  program  is  a  good,  strong 
program  and  I  don't  think  it  needs  major  changes. 
But  I'm  very  interested  to  see  the  study's  results, 
because  if  it  does  reveal  major  employee  concerns, 
}  then  we  should  explore  ways  to  revise  the  program. 

The  sjiggestion  was  also  made  by  these  officials  that  NIWL  present 

recon^endations  gleaned  from  the  project  which  they  could  then 

submit  to  the  company's  top  leadership  for  consideration.  Thus, 

the  expressed  level  of  interest  in  exploring  next  steps  was 

quite  high. 

Specific  suggestions  for  next  steps  offeted  by  company  repre- 
sentatives  included  the  following: 

•  GTC  should  advertise  tuition  refund  on  a  continuous 

.  basis,  regularly  printing  articles  and  bulletins  on  it 
in  employee  orientation,  with  supervisors  fully  know- 
ledgeable about  the  program. 

•  An  accessible  and  well-known  resource  person  should  be 
available  within  each  company  region  or  locale  to  inform 

"Workers  of  tuition  aid  and  educational  opportunities.  If 
^  feasible,  this  person  would  be  mobile  and  would  do  but- 
reach  cotinseling,  reaching  new  workers  early  in  their 
career  at  GTC.  ^ 


•    Continue  the  EIA/peer  advisement  model,  heavily 

involving  union  stewards  as  sources  of  information  and 
encouragement  for  workers  seeking  to  continue  their 
education, 

•  Utilize  union  inembership  meetings  as  a  way  to  reach 

workers  regarding  education  and  tuition  refund,^ 
Union  representatives  offered  the  following  suggestions  for 
next  steps: 

•  Begin  a  continuing  company-union  dialogue  to  discuss  the 
tuition  refund  program  and  to  explore  the  long-range  possi- 
bility of  its  becoming  a  negotiated  item, 

•  Examine  possible  revisions  or  expansion  of  the  current  tuition 
aid  program,  as  well  as  follow-up  actions,  with  parties 
involved  in  the  demonstration  project, 

•  Activate  more  fully  union  involvement  in  apprising  members  of 
tuition  refund  and  cotjnseling  them  regarding  educational 
opportunities, 

•  Continue  the  use  of  EIAs  as  a  means  of  raising  membership  con- 
sciousness about  the  importance  of  education. 

•  Develop  through  the  local  union  in  cooperation  with  educators 
and  community  groups  a  broad  education  program,  not 
limited  to  the- target  area,  which  will  meet  the  immediate 
and  future  needs  of  the  membership;  including,  for  example, 
electronics  courses  at  the  union  hall,  a  women's  resource 
center,  and  labor  studies. 

1/    Note:    These  recommendations  do  not  necessarily  have  unani- 
mous support,  but  a  mention  here  indicates  support 
by  at  least  several  persons. 
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•  Continue  the  local's  Education  Committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  project  site  coordinator,  and  use 
funds  of  the  local  to  f?.nance  release  time  for  further 
EIA  work. 

Recommendations  by  EIAs  for  future  actions  were: 

•  Develop  centralized  resource  centers       perhaps  in  GTC 
cafeterias  —  with  educational  information,  tuition  aid 
application  forms,  the  personnel  practice  guidelines, 
and  names  of  contact  people. 

•  Activate  a  peer  educational  counseling  system,  with 
counselors  (each  with  a  strong  interest  in  education) 
available  from  different  age  groups  to  explain  to  co- 
workers what  to  expect  and  prepare  for  in  a  return  to  the 
classroom. 

•  Hire  several  full-time  cotmgelors  within  the  companv  -- 
in  different  regions  plus  mobile  where  needed  --to  pro- 
vide educational  advisement  and  encouragement. 

•  Develop  audio-visual  documentation  of  the  EIA  experience 
(developed  by  the  EC)  which  could  be  shown  at  employee 
orientation,  safety  meetings,  and  union  membership  meetings 
as  a  way  of  promoting  external  education. 

As  reported,  a  number  of  interviewees  cited  the  current 
tuition  reimbursement  payment  method  as  a  barrier.  Several 
educators  advocated  alternative  payment  methods,  including: 

(1)  having  the  company  pay  tuition  directly  to  the  schools 

/ 

rather  than  to  t^e  student,  and  ^2)  reimbursing  students  every 
twelve  to  fifteeh  weeks,  rathey^than  by  semester,  to  ease  the 
financial  burde^  on  £b4^nts.  j      ~  ; 
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VIII.     SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 


A,  SuTTTTTtary 

Through  the  Pomona-area  tuition  refund  demonstration  project 
for  GTC  hourly  employees,  labor  and  management  collaboratively 
addressed  one  of  the  most  important  barriers  to  worker  use  of 
education,  that  of  insufficient  information.     Initially,  the 
demonstration  site  was  a  classic  example  of  a  common  situation 
a  setting  in  which  the  company  values  education,  the  workers 
want  it,  r  comprehensive  education  benefit  is  offered,  and  few 
use  it.    Also,  there  was  little  appreciation  of  the  gap  between 
the  present  and  the  possible.    Local  parties,  on  agreeing  to 
participate,  came  to  support  the  project  and  eagerly  gave  of 
their  time,  resources,  and  interest  to  make  it  happen. 

The  project  began  in  June  1979  with  the  selection  and 
training  of  a  site  coordinator  and  the  administration  of  a  survey 
questionnaire  on  education  and  training  to  one  hundred  randomly 
selected  hourly  workers  within  the  project's  target  area,  Pomona 
Valley.    Also,  education  information  advisors  were  selected  and 
trained,  and  an  information  dissemination  strategy  was  devised. 

In  accordance  with  the  model  on  which  the  project  was  based, 

hourly  employees  were  apprised  of  the  GTC  tuition  aid  plan  and 

/ 

local  educatior/al  opportunities  through  articles  in  the  company 
and  union  newspapers,  brochures,  mailings,  posters,  and  EIAs  • 

The  latter  were  a  central  focus  of  the  project.    EIAs  informed 

/ 

and  advised  their  co-workers  i^ndividually  and  in  groups  and 
also  met  weekly  as  a  committee  to  discuss  goals,  problems,  and 
strategies.    The  company  afforded  each  EIA^four  hours'  release 
time  a  week  to  fulfill  the  position's  responsibilities. 


Throughout  the  course  of  the  project,  the  site  coordinator 
handled  day-to-day  operations,  chaired  the  Education  Connnittee, 
mat  with  individuals  and  groups  regarding  the  project,  and  acted 
as  liaison  with  NIWL.     Several  months  into  the  project,  the 
local  union  increased  its  level  of  involvement  in  project  activity, 
and  it  provided  the  coordinator  with  resources  and  materials  with 
which  to  publicize  and  promote  tuition  aid. 

At  the  close  of  the  project,  the  survey  questionnaire  was 
again  administered  to  one  hundred  randomly  selected  workers. 
Also,  in-depth  on-site  interviews  were  conducted  with  project 
participants  for  a  case  study  report.     Both  the  survey  and  case 
study  were  designed  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  demonstration 
project  intervention  on  workers'  awareness  and  use  of  tuition 
aid  as  well  as  attitudes  regarding  education  and  training.  The 
site  coordinator  position  was  extended  three  months  to  enable  , 
further  data  collection  and  follow-up  worker  contacts. 

What  were  the  effects  of  the  project?    In  less  than  a 
year's  time,  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  company,  the 
union,  the  workers,  and  NIWL,  GTC  employees'  knpwledge  of 
their  tuition  refund  program  increased  significantly.    The  infor- 
mation delivery  strategies  developed  appear  to  have  worked  remarkably 
well.     The  survey  results,  along  with  anecdotal  evidence,  render 
striking  evidence  of  the  project's  success.     Table  1  sxmmarizes 
some  key  comparisons  of  first  and  second  survey  data. 
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TABLE  1 

THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  WORKER  SURVEYS:     KEY  COMPARISONS 


PERCENT  RES- 

nrrr..rr.^                                                             PERCENT  RESPONDING—    PONDING  — 
SURVEY  ITEM  FIRST  SURVEY   SECOND  SURVEY 

Very  familiar  with  company's 

tuition  aid. plan  14  23 

Famiiar  with  tuition  aid  plan  55  84 

Unfamiliar  with  tuition  aid  plan  41  16 

Received  tuition  aid  information 

within  preceeding  six  months  20  73 

Problem  with  inadequate  tuition  aid 

information  55  42 

Received  education  and  training 

information  within  preceeding 

six  months  32  52 

Received  company  encouragement  to 

use  tuition  aid  25  55 

Received  tuition  aid  information  from 

company  newspaper  20  36 

Received  tuition  aid  information  from 

handouts  9  56 

Received  tuition  aid  information  from 

company  meetings  4  28 

Received  union  encouragement  to  use 

tuition  aid  6  39 

Received  union  encouragement  to  use 

education  and  training  14  42 

Received  tuition  aid  information 

from  union  newspaper  3  19 

Received  tuition  aid  information 

from  union  representatives  2  28 

Saw  an  individual  for  educational  advise- 
ment within  the  last  two  years  31  47 
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Furthermore,  the  project  seems  to  have  accomplished  much 
more  than  it  set  out  to  do  in  its  narrowest  sense.    By  all 
indications,  the  efforts  of  the  EIAs,  the  site  coordinator, 
and  other  parties  involved  in  the  project  generated  a  high  level 
of  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  notion  of  promoting  educational 
opportunity  for  hourly  employees.     The  strong  interest  in 
further  actions  is  ample  evidence  of  this.    In  interview  after 
interview,  the  sentiment  was  expressed  that  this  project  started 
something  important  which  should  not  die  out  after  its  official 
termination. 
B .  Issues 

In  the  course  of  the  case  study  interviews,  a  nimber  of 
issues  were  raised  which,  although  not  strictly  related  to  the 
project  and  its  impact,  were  clearly  areas  of  concern  and  were 
seen  to  have  some  connection  with  the  question  of  GTC  workers 
and  their  use  of  education.    These  issues  are  outlined  briefly 
here;  they  represent  areas  which  were  either  identified  as  pro- 
blems and/or  in  which  there  was  a  notable  lack  of  consensus. 
They  are  mentioned  mainly  because  of  their  possible  relevance 
to  any  future  efforts  undertaken  at  the  site. 
Company 

a.    General  Role 
There  was  a  lack  of  consensus  among  interviewees  re- 
garding the  degree  to  which  GTC  was  involved  in  promoting 
tuition  aid.     While  some  noted  the  clear,  high  priority  given 
to  the  tuition  refund  demonstration  project,  others  questioned 
the  place  of  tuition  aid  on  the  company  agenda,  what  with  other 
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concerns  such  as  financial   survival,    internal  training, 
management  development,  and  safety  programs  taking  a  high 
priority.    According  to  employee  perceptions  revealed  in  the 
survey  data,  GTC's  encouragement  of  tuition  aid  use  has  grown. 

How  far  should  the  company  go  in  encouraging  its  employees 
to  use  tuition  refund?    Two  viewpoints  emerged.    According  to 
one,  there  are  employees  who  will  not  be  motivated  no  matter 
what,  and  once  they  are  provided  with  information,  company 
responsibility  for  encouragement  ends.    As  one  management 
official  put  it:  ' 

I You  can  take  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can't  make 
it  drink.'     If  a  student  has  the  incentive,  he'll 
use  education.     The  company  should  not  hold  his  hand 
and  take  him  to  registration. 

According  to  this  view,  there  is  not  need  for  a  continuous 
educational  advertising  campaign.     Yet  the  opposite  view, 
equally  popular,  is  that  continuous  advertising  is  essential 
if  advertising  is  to  be  effective.     One  supervisor  stated 
that,  "Industry's  responsibility,  beyond  offering  education, 
is  to  entice  employees  to  use  it." 
b.     Tuition  Refund  Plan 
Two  quite  distinct  viewpoints  were  expressed  by  the  inter- 
viewees about  the  tuition  refund  plan.     Several  company  repre- 
sentatives described  the  plan  as  strong,  valid,  flexible,  and 
very  generous ,  with  one  calling  it  "as  good  as  any  in  the 
country"  and  another  referring  to  it  as  "better  than  those  of 
most  large  companies."    The  fact  that  the  plan  covers  supplies 
as  well  as  its  liberal  criteria  regarding  acceptable  schools 
were  pointed  out  as  evidence  of  high  quality.     And  one  worker 
glowed  as  she  described  her  disbelief  that  the  company  would 
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pay  for  her  education  at  a  private  college! •     "The  refxind  pro- 
gram is  fantastic!    When  I  foiind  out  about  it,  I  thoxight  it 
was  too  good  to  be  true." 

Critics  of  the  GTC  plan  referred  to  it  as  restrictive 
because  it:    only  pays  hourly  employees  75  percent,  covers  only 
job-related  courses,  doesn't  advance  tuition  money,  and  doesn't 
cover  family  members,     A  union  spokesperson  said  that  the  member- 
ship perceived  the  plan  as  supervisor-  rather  than  worker-oriented 
and  thus  were  not  inclined  to  use  it,    A  management  representa- 
tive commented,  "The  main  negative  I've  heard  about  tuition 
refund  is  the  outlay  of  money  required.    Advancement  would 
really  draw  a  lot  of  people  to  return  to  school  and  use  the  plan," 
c.    Release  Time 

There  were  a  variety  of  opinions  regarding  EIA  release 
time  and  supervisors'  responses  to  it.     It  seems  probable  that 
this  simply  reflects  an  actual  range  of  sentiment  among  super- 
visors which  can't  be  generalized.     Company  representatives' 
responses  were  mixed  but  basically  conveyed  a  sensie  that  though 
release  time  could  create  scheduling  and  productivity  problems, 
it  was  still  pr.'bably  a  necessary  and  worthwhile  thing  which, 
in  many  instances,  paid  off.     One  supervisor  stated  that: 

Release  time  is  two-edged;  and  in  personnel,  we 
really  had  a  struggle  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
grant  it.     On  one  hand,  it's  good  and  necessary,, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  creates  manpower  problems. 

According  to  another  supervisor,  supervisory  reaction  to 

release  time  was  contingent  upon  the  nature  of  the  employee's 

job  and  how  it  would  be  affected,  by  the  hours  off.     Several  EIAs 

described  the  delineation  in  supervisory  reaction  as  based  on 

age,  with  younger  supervisors  often  very  accepting  of  the  project. 
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Older  supeirvlsors ,  however,  reportedly  sometimes  felt  resentful 
or  threatened,  as  they  had  gotten  where  they  were  without  educa- 
tion and  saw  no  need  for  it  and/or  were  afraid  of  being  replaced. 
This  perception  of  supervisors'  reactions  as  based  on  age  was 
not,  however,  shared  by  all  EIAs.     Several  EIAs  commented  that 
supervisors  were  concerned  about  release  time  at  first,  but 
once  they  understood  the  company  policy  and  the  project,  they 
became  much  more  accepting, 
d.  Supervisors 

The  role  of  supervisors       both  existing  and  desired  — 
in  promoting  tuition  refund    was  discussed  at  length  by  many 
interviewees,  and  again  no  clear  consensus  of  opinion  emerged. 

Regarding  the  existing  role  of  supervisors  in  providing 
tuition  aid  information,  many  interviewees  stated  that  even 
though  supervisors  theoretically  know  about  tuition  aid  and 
advise  employees  about  the  plan,  they  often  do  not ,  because  they 
have  so  much  information  to  disseminate  that  tuition  aid  fre- 
quently gets  lost  in  the  shuffle.     It  is  simply  not  top  priority. 
This  viewpoint  was  quite  common. 

The  strong  differences  of  opinion  emerged,  however,  in 
regard  to  the  role  supervisors  should  play  in  providing  educa- 
tional information.    One  school  of  thought  was  that  supervisors 
served  as  informational  focal  points  regarding  the  company  and 
were  in  continuous  contact  with  employees;  thus,  they  were  the 
proper  and  the  best  people  to  advise  employees  about  tuition 
refund  and  educational  opportunity.    A  second  perspective  was 
that:  supeirvisors  should  know  enough  to  at  least  refer  employees 
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interested  in  education  to  the  appropriate  source. 

The  other,  school  of  thought  was  that  supervisors  definitely 
were  not  the  desired  source  of  tuition  aid  information  for 
employees.     Several  interviewees  firmly  stated  that  supervisors 
could  be  threatening  and  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  project 
rested  largely  on  a  mode  of  information  delivery  that  involved 
using  hourly  workers  as  peer  advisors.    Two  management  repre- 
sentatives stated  that  EIAs  who  were  union  stewards  were  in  the 
ideal  position  to  play  an  encouragement  role. 

According  to  both  surveys,  over  half  of  respondents  would 
like  to  receive  tuition  aid  information  from  supervisors,  though 
this  nxmber  decreased  from  70  percent  to  53  percent, 
e.    Workforce  Training  Needs 

A  nxmber  of  interviewees  emphasized  the  crucial  importance 
of  training  employees  to  prepare  for  the  technological  changes 
the  industry  will  imdergo  in  the  near  future.    While  some  ex- 
pressed strong  rears  that  technological  change  would  result  in 
extensive  loss  of  jobs,  others  said  that  skill  needs  would  change 
(thus  the  importance  of  training)  but  the  total  nxmber  of  jobs 
would  not  diminish. 
Union  Role 

The  majority  of  interviewees  who  commented  on  the  subject 
stated  that  the  union  had  an  important  role  to  play  in  promoting 
education  to  hourly  employees.    The  EIAs  were  cited  as  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  this.    One  management  representative,  however, 
expressed  the  view  that  in  the  utilities  industry  (as  opposed 
to .manufacturing)  employees  look  to  the  company  more  than  the 
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union  for  benefits  and  would  not  consider  the  union  an  appro- 
priate spurce  of  educational  information. 
Barriers 

Many  interviewees  commented  on  the  major  barriers  they 
perceived  which  inhibited  workers  from  returning  to  school  and/ 
or  using  tuition  refund.    The  following  are  the  barriers  most 
frequently  cited: 

•  Overtime,  shift  work,  and  other  work  scheduling  problems 

•  Inability  or  unwillingness  to  pay^  tuition  up  front 

•  Fear  of  returning  to  the  classroom 

•  Adult  responsibilities  which  conflict  with  schooling 
(children,  etc.) 

•  Grade  level  requirement  for  reimbursement 

•  Lack  of  information 

•  Peer  pressure  against  education 

•  Red  tape  in  educational  institutions,  and 

•  Lack  of  management  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  exter- 
nal education  for  personal  growth. 

Perusal  of  worker  contact  forms  submitted  by  the  EIAs  (with 

employee  comments  entered  on  the  forms)  revealed  that  the  following 

barriers  were  most  commonly  cited  by  workers:     lack  of  interst 

in  education,  too  old  to  return  to  school,  financial  problems  and 

need  for  advance  payment,  lack  of  time,  child  care  problems,  no 

need  for  education,  and  lack  of  information  about  education.  Of 

these,  the  advance  payment  issue  was  the  concern  most  often 

expressed  by  workers  which  inhibited  them  from  returning  to 

school.     In  addition  to  the  many  who  advocated  total  up  front 

tuition  pajnnents,  one  worker  proposed  that  the  company  pay  the 

worker;  about  half  of  the  education  costs  up  front  and  then  pay 
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the  balance  upon  proof  c£  course  completion  with  a  passing 

^  1  • 

grade.  _ 

The  second  worker  survey  results  confirmed  an  idea  advanced 
by  some  researchers  that  when  the ' information  barrier  is  reduced, 
•as  was  done  in  this  project,  other  barriers  will  emerge.  For 
example,  if  a  worker  is  unaware  of  an  education  plan  altogether, 
he  or  she  is  unlikely  to  list  a  factor  such  as  payment  method 
as  a  barrier  to  its  use.    As  he  or  she  becomes  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  the  plan,  however,  a  critique  of  its  specific 
features  or  restrictions  may  well  develop.    This  seemed  to  be  the 
case  in  California.     In  a  listing  of  possible  barriers  to  the 
use  of  education  and  training,  information  and  advisement  barriers 
decreased  from  the  first  to  the  second  survey,  while  certain  pro- 
gram and  other  barriers,  increased.    The  following  noninformational 
barriers  were  cited  by  over  10  perceiSt  more  of  second  survey 
respondents  than  first:     inconvenient  scheduling  of  education 
offerings,  work  scheduling  difficulties,  problems  with  child  care,' 
lack  of  free  time  due  to  family  responsibilities,  and  belief  that 
education  will  not  result  in  promotion  or  a  better  job. 
C.  Conclusion 

The  demonstration  project  succeeded  in  meeting  its  prime 
objective  of  raising  employees'  awareness  of  their  tuition  re- 
fund plan.    Beyond  this,  it  generated  much  interest  in  educa- 
.  tional  information  and  advocacy  for  hourly  employees. 

Not  only  was  there  widespread  support  among  project  parti- 
cipants for  continuing  certain  components  of  the  demonstration 
model,  but  there  was  significant  consensus  regarding  what;  the 
priorities  for  action  should  be.'   These  priorities  fall  into  the 
the  following  areas:  lV-75 
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^.  Ongoins:  Information  dissemlniation.  r  Many  interviewees 
stressed  the  need  to  promote  and  adveiftise  tuition  aid  and  local 
educational  opportunities  on  a  continuous  basis.    This  could  be 
done  through  an  educational  resource  center,  company  and  union 
newspapers,  bulletins,  posters,  supervisors,  and  meetings, 

•  Use  of  a  resource  person.    The  value  of  the  site  coordinator 
as  a  central,  knowledgeable,  and  visible  contact  person  was  men- 
tioned repeatedly.    Availability  of  such  a  resource  person  was 
cited  as  highly  beneficial  to  the  success  of  the  education  infor- 
mation delivery  system. 

•  Peer  advisement.    Project  participants  were  virtually 
unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  EIA  model.    The  use  of  employees 
as  educational  counselors  for  their  co-workers  was  viewed  as  a 
highly  effective  advisement  mechanism.    This  was  true  regardless 

of  whether  supervisors  were  also  perceived  to  have  an  informational 
role  and  whether  or  not  the  union  was  seen  as  having  an  educa- 
tional advocacy  function, 

•  Collaboration,    A  number  of  interviewees  noted  the  value 
of  full  involvement  of  the  union  (through  stewards  as  cbunselors, 
membership  meetings,  etcO  and  suggested  that  active  company- 
union  collaboration  be  a  cornerstone  of  the  education  information 
system. 

Central  to  the  success  of  the  project  was  the  willingness 
of  the  company  to  open  its  doors  and  to  provide  time,  access, 
personnel,  and  other  resources  as  needed.     If  the  high  level  of 
company  and  union  commitment  evidenced  throughout  the  project 
year  were  to  be  maintained,  then  the  outlook  for  actualizing  the 
above  priorities  is  quite  good, 
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On  a  broader  scale,  what  has  been  accomplished  in  California 
through  the  demonstration  project  suggests  that  the  vast  untapped 
worker  interest  in  lifelong  learriing  —  for  self-development 
and  advancement        can  be  effectively  activated  by  providing 
educational  information  and  encouragement  through  a 
variety  of  means.    And  thus    the  California  experience  sheds 
considerable  light  on  what  others  can  do  to  tap  the  often  dor- 
mant enthusiasm  of  workers  for  continuing  the  experience  of 
learning  throughout  their  lives. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Model  III  demonstration  project  was  officially  launched  ^ 
May  18,  1979  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.     It  incorporated  three  pro- 
grammatic interventions:     the  establishment  of  an  information 
system,  an  educational  advisement  service,  and  relationships  between 
the  worksite  and  education  institutions.    These  interventions  were 
to  focus  on  the  clerical  and  maintenance  employees  of  the  State 
Government  of  Connecticut,  populations  which  historically  had  made 
infrequent  use  of  the  state's  tuition  reimbursement  plan.  Their 
purpose  was  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  these  target  populations 
about  their  tuition  reimbursement  plan  and  local  opportunities 
f6r  education  and  training. 

The  model  adopted  in  Hartford  was  one  of  three  program  models 
developed  by  the  staff  of  the  National  Institute  for  Work  and 
Learning    (NIWL)*  on  the  basis  of  its  extensive  study  of  negotiated 
tuition-aid  plans  (Charner  et.al.;  1978),  which  was  funded  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Education.    The  study  was  inspired  by  a 
paradox:     that  although  tuition-aid  is  available  to  many  workers  in 
the  United  States,  very. few  actually  use  this  benefit  to  help 
finance  their  education  or  training.     Its  primary  purpose  was 
to  identify  any  barriers  which  limit  use  of  tuition-aid  by  workers 
and  recommend  ways  to  remove  them.    Inadequate  information  and 
inadequate  counseling  were  identified  as  two  such  major  barriers, 
and  the  three  interventions  incorporated  into  Model  III  were  recommende 
as  approaches  which  could  lower  or  eradicate  these  barriers. 


*    Formerly  the  National  Manpower  Institute  (NMI) . 


After  months  of  discuss ion ,  formal  agreement  waj  secured 

among  the  following  parties  to  sponsor  the  Model  III  demonstration 

project:    the  Personnel  Division  of  the  State  Government  of 

Connecticut;  two  state  employee  unions,  the  Connectlj;ut  State 

Employees  Association  and  the  Connecticut  Employees  Union  Indepen- 

.dent;  and  a  consortium  of  sixteen  public  and  private  post-secondary 

institutions,  the  Coordinating  Committee  for  the  North  Central 

i 

Region.  Funding  was  to  be  provided  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  and  technical  assistance  by  the  National  Institute  for 
Work  and  Learning. 

Fourteen  mdnths  later,  there  is  substantial  evidence 
of  changed  attitudes  and  knowledge  levels  among  the  target  popu- 
lations concerning  their  tuition  reimbursement  plan  and  educa- 
tion and  training.    There  are  also  institutional  changes  planned  or 
actually  underway  within  the  organizations  which  were,  party  to  the 
Model  III  project.    To  cite  a  few  examples  of  change: 

o    the  percentage  of  the  target  population  who  report  receiving 

tuition-aid  information  has  increased  by  nearly  50  points;* 
o    the  percentages  of  these  workers  who  report  information  or 
counseling  barriers  has  decreased  by  ,25  to  30  points;*  and 
o    the  state  government  is  simplifying  the  tuition  reimburse- 
ment system  and  has  created  a  new  professional  position 
within  state  service  to  coordinate  the  system. 
These  remarkable  changes  represent  only  part  of  the  impact  of  a 
complex  project,  the  ultimate  results  of  whose  interventions  may 
not  be  fully  recognized  for  several  years  or  more. 

*    According  to  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  first  administra- 
tipn  of  9  NIWL  questionnaire  to  randomly,  selected  workers  at 
th6  beginning  of  the  project,  with  the  results  of  the  second 
administration  at  its  conclusion. 


This  case  study  report  describes  and  analyzes  the  Model  III 
demonstration  project:    its  genesis,  the  events  of  the  demonstra- 
tion year,  and  the  outcomes.    It  draws  on  extensive  interviews 
with  project  participants,  the  results  of  the  two  surveys  of 
clerical  and  maintenance  workers,  the  site  coordinator *3  records 
and  reports,  official  documents,  and  newspaper  articles. 

First,  the  problem  is  stated:    \/rtiy  aren't  workers  in  the 
United  States  taking  advantage  of  tuition-aid  and  what  steps 
could  remedy  this?    The  rationale  and  structure  of  the  Model  III 
approach  to  this  problem  are  explained.    The  selection  of 
Connecticut  as  the  demonstration  site  is  recounted.    The  state 
tuition  reimbursement  plan  and  the  clerical  and  maintenance  work- 
forces are  described.    Each  of  the  four  Connecticut  parties  is  - 
discussed  in  terms  of  the  pre-project  context>.tfeLeir  reasons 
for  participating,  and  their  activities  during  the  project.  The 
roles  of  the  key  Model  III  participants  —  site  coordinator,  local 
planning  committee,  and  education  information  advisors  — -  are 
analyzed,  both  as  originally  envisioned  in  the  model  and  as 
actually  performied.    A  chronology  of  significant  project  events 
is  set  forth.    Lastly,  the  outcomes  of  the  project  are  analyzed: 
its  effects  on  workers,  parties,  and  participants;  the  success  of 
the  roles  and  interventions  tested;  the  recommendations  from  the 
Connecticut  site  for  the  future;  and  a  conclusion  which  summarizes 
what  we  have  learned. 
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THE  PROBLEM:    AN  UNTAPPED  RESOURCE 

More  than  nine  out  of  ten  companies  in  the  United  States 
employing  500  or  more  workers  offer  tuition-aid  benefits  either 
unilaterally  or  through  negotiation  with  a  union  or  employee 
association  (Lusterman,  1977).    Many  smaller  firms  also  offer 
tuition-aid. 

But  the  great  majority  of  eligible  workers  never  take  advan- 
tage of  these  plans.     On  a  national  average,  only  three  to  five 
percent  of  these  employees  actually  participate  in  their  tuition- 
aid  program,  (AT&T,  1977  and  Momeni  and  Charner,  1979).    These  per- 
centages are  even  lower  for  hourly  workers. 

At  a  time  when  adult  enrollments  in  education  and  training 
programs  continue  to  grow,  why  do  so  few  avail  themselves  of  this 
source  of  financial  aid?    Even  more  puzzling,  why  is  this  especially 
true  of  the  workers  who  would  seem  to  need  tuition-aid  the  most, 
those  in  hourly-wage  jobs  which  typically  provide  low  incomes  and 
li^y.e  promise  of  career  growth  in  the  future. 

To  examine  this  paradoxical  situation,  :the  National  Institute 
for  Work  and  Learning  conducted  a  comprehensive  study  of  198 
negotiated  tuition-aid  plans  under  contract  to  the  National  Inistitute 
of  Education  (Charner  et.al.,  1978).    The  attitudes  of  employers, 
union  representatives,  and  workers  themselves  were  scrutinized  to 
learn  why  each  valued  educa^tion  and  what  causes  each  identified 
for  limited  tuition-aid  us?..    The  study's  primary  purpose  was 
to  identify  barriers  to  the  use  of  tuition-aid  and  to  suggest  ways 
of  overcoming  these  barriers . 
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What  the  study  revealed  was  that  Inadequate  program  infor- 
mation and  inadequate  counseling  were  identified  by  large  numbers 
of  workers  (43.6  percent  and  50.7  percent,  respectively)  to  be 
problems.    Moreover,  the  percentages  of  nonpar ticipants  in  educa- 
tion reporting  these  factors  to  be  problems  were  significantly 
higher  than  the  percentages  of  participants,  indicating  the 
presence  of  barriers  to  tuition-aid  use.    In  addition  to  these  two 
structural  barriers,  the  study  indicated  that  two  demographic 
characteristics,  educational  level  and  age,  relate  strongly  to 
tuition-aid  use.    Two  personal  attitudes,  lack  of  interest  and  a 
feeling  of  being  too  old  for  school,  were  barriers  for  only  a 
small  number  of  people. 

Although  only  structural  barriers  are  directly  subject  to 
removal  through  program  alterations,  Chamer  et.al.   (1978)  points 
out  that  attitudinal  and  demographic  barriers  might  also  be  re- 
duced by  improved  information  or  counseling  services,  Coimseling, 
for  example,  might  help  a  worker  understand  the  potential  benefits 
of  education  or  training.     Similarly,  Cross  (1978 ;15)  observes: 
"One  wonders  if  many  perceived  problems  with  schedules,  locations, 
and  courses  are  not  ultimately  due  to  lack  of  information  about 
the  options  that  do  exist". 

To  overcome  these  structural  barriers,  the  NIWL  study  pre- 
sented three  program  recoinmendations : 

o    develop  new  information  delivery  systems; 
^    o    improve  education  advisement  services  available  to  workers; 

o    link  the  worksite  and  local  education  providers  more  closely 


The  third  recommendation  was  conceived  as  a  way  to  connect 
workers  with  a  first-hand  source  of  education-related  information 
and  coimsieling,  the  education  providers,  and  to  improve  workers' 
and  educators'  knowledge  and  understanding  of  one  another.  Whether 
one  or  all  of  these  recommendations  is  to  be  adopted,  the  study 
emphasiz  >s  the  importance  of  the  involvement  of  all  principal 
parties  in  a  program's  development  and  implementation. 

With  additional  support  from  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, NIWL  undertook  detailed  case  studies  of  three  tuition-aid 
programs  remarkable  for  the  relatively  high  rates  at  which  employees 
participated.    Among  the  factors  which  appeared  to  contribute  to 
these  high  rates  were  comprehensive  information  and  counseling 
systems  and  excellent  relationships  between  the  employer,  union 
and  area  education  institutions. 
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THE  MODEL  III  PROJECT  :    AN  APPROACH  TO  THE  PROBLEM 

With  this  confirmation  of  the  1978  tuition-aid  study  results, 
NIWL  staff  developed  three  alternative  program  mo'dels  to  test  the 
recommendations  at  local  sites.    Each  local  site  that  elected  to 
participate  would  adapt  one  of  the  models  to  its  own  situation 
and  conduct  a  demonstration  project  for  one  year.    Model  I 
incorporated  the  infoimiation  delivery  recommendation,  Model  II, 
both  information  and  education  advisement. 

The  original  Model  III,  however,  incorporated  all  three 
programmatic  interventions  designed  to  make  tuition-aid,  educa- 
tion and  training  more  accessible  to  workers.    The  model  was 
structured  to  ensure  that  each  intervention  was  carried  out  through 
cooperative  efforts  by  management,  labor,  and  education 
institutions. 

The  first  intervention  was  to  develop  an  information  delivery 
system  to  provide  workers  with  adequate  information  on  an  on-going 
basis  about  their  tuition-aid  plan,  its  provisions,  and  local 
education  and  training  opportunities.    A  variety  of  methods  were 
suggested:    preparation  and  distribution  of  printed  booklets, 
bulletin  board  notices  arid  handouts,  newspaper  articles,  management- 
or  Union- sponsored  meeting^,  to  name  a  few. 

The  second  intervention  was  to  establish  an  on-site  educa- 
tion advisement  service  to  help  workers  apply  for  tuition-aid, 
locate  and  apply  for  ^ucation  and  training  opportunities,  deter- 
mine career  plans,  and  overcome  psychological  barriers.  Both 
individual  and.  group  counseling  approaches  would  be  tested. 
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Lastly,  new  working  relationships  were  to  be  forged  between 
the  employer  and  local  education  institutions  to  establish  the 
groundwork  for  later  cooperative  efforts  to  provide  workers  with 
more  suitable  and  convenient  education  opportunities.  Based 
on  an  assessment  of  workers'  needs  and  interests,  curricula  could 
be  revised,  courses  more  conveniently  scheduled  and  located, 
remedial  programs  offered,  and  new  instructors  hired. 

Staffing  of  Model  III  was  structured  to  promote  collabora- 
tion among  parties  to  the  project.    A  local  planning  committee 
composed  of  representatives  from  management,  labor,  and  education 
was  to  be  established.     It  would  be  responsible  for  the  design 
and  implementation  of  the  local  program  with  technical  assistance 
from  NIWL.     It  would  issue  broad  policy  recommendations  and  over- 
see the  site  coordinator. 

The  site  coordinator's  role  corresponded  in  complexity  to 
that  of  Model  III  itself.    The  tasks  the  coordinator  would  per- 
form with  regard  to  each  of  the  three  model  elements  were 
stipulated  in  general  terms  at  the  beginning;  the  specifics  were 
to  take  shape  as  the  local  committee  mapped  out  project  activi- 
ties.    The  coordinator  was  responsible  for  day-to-day  operations, 
implementing  the  local  committee's  plans,  and  serving  as  liaison 
between  the  local  conimittee  and  NIWL.    As  a  participant  observer, 
the  coordinator  would  maintain  all  records,  chronicle  significant 

events  in  the  life  of  the  project,  and  report  regularly  to  NIWL, 

/ 

\ 

i 

I 
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Educiation  Information  Advisors  (EIAs)  were  to  be  selected,  ^ 
some  from  among  workers  in  the  target  populations  and  others 

from  among  managers  of  training  units  or  personnel  staff.     Tiieir  tasks 

fell  into  three  categories: 

o    Information  delivexy:    Explain  to  workers  individually 
and  in  groups,  the  tuition  assistance  program, 
alternative  financial  aid  sources,  and  both  in-house 
and  external  training  and  education  opportunities. 
'   o    Advising:    Help  workers  select  appropriate  education 
or  training  and  apply  for  tuition  assistance,  and 
motivate  them  to  use  tuition  assistance.  Also 
help  them  state  their  learning  interests  through 
group  discussion,  interest  inventories,  and  exploratory  ^ 
interviews . 

o    Reporting :    Collect  and  record  basic  data       advisees , 
report  regularly  to  the  coordinator,  and  communicate 
the  learning  needs  and  difficulties  expressed  by  workers 
to  the  local  committee  via  the  coordinator. 
The  EIAs  were  conceived  as  the  structural  link  between  the 
Model  III  administrative  level        local  planning  committee 

< 

and  site  coordinator  —  and  the  workers  in  the  target  popula- 
tions . 

Within  this  broadly  sketched  framework,  there  was  much 
room  for  flexibility.    Model  III  was  intentionally  designed 
to  permit  maximum  initative  from  the  local  parties  and  the 
project  staff.     It  was  felt  that  more  specific  roles  and  objec- 
tives  should  evolve  dtiring  the  coxirse  of  the  demonstration 
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project  according  to  the  plans  mapped  out  by  the  local  planning 
committee,  the  characteristics  of  the  local  site,  and  the  expertise 
of  the  local  parties  to  the  project. 

To  study  the  effect  of  the  model,  several  methods  of  data 
collection  and  analysis  were  planned.    A  structured  questionnaire 
was  to  be  administered . to  randomly  selected  groups  of  100  workers 
before  and  after  the  demonstration  project  to  measure  the  interven- 
tions' effects  on  workers'  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  behavior  with 
regard  to  tuition-aid, education  and  training.    The  site  coordinator 
was  to  maintain  comprehensive  records  including  a  daily  program 
diary.    The  EIAs  were  to  record  any  contacts  with  workers.  Finally, 
a  case  study  was  to  be  prepared  at  the  project's  conclusion  drawing 
on  interviews  with  participants,  survey  results,  and  the  docxments 
and  reports  produced  by  the  project. 
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THE  PROJECT:     KEY  PARTIES 

Selection  of  the  Hartford  Site  . 

Once  the  models  were  drawn  up,  the  search  for  sites  for 
their  implementation  could  begin.    The  site  eventually  chosen  for 
-the  Model  III  demonstration  project  was  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
the  capitol  ^nd  base  of  state  government  operations. 

The  selection  of  Hartford  was  the  consequence  of  several 
circumstances  coming  together.    Firstly,  the  state  government 
offered  a  tuition  reimbursement  benefit  to  its  employees.  An 
analysis  by  the  state  Personnel  Development  Division  early  in  1979, 
however,  concluded  that  only  four  percent  of  the  workforce  took 
advantage  of  this, benefit  in  any  given  year.    Moreover,  these  per- 
centages were  lower  for  employees  in  the  clerical  and  maintenance 
units.     This  situation  mirrored  that  described  in  the  NIWL  study 
of  negotiated  tuition-aid. 

Secondly,  the  state  employed  large  numbers  of  clerical  and 
maintenance  workers.    Their  numbers  were  sufficiently  great  to 
permit  adequate  measurement  of  the  interventions'  effects  on  these 
populations . 

Thirdly,  local  enthusiasm  for  the  project  was  great.    In  fact, 
local  Interest  in  linkages  between  the  state  government  and  area 
colleges  can  be  traced  back  to  the  early  months  of  1977,  when  the 
Executive  Director  of  CSEA  and  the  Dean  of  Education  and  Professional 
Studies  at  Central  Connecticut  State  College  conceived  of  a  project 
which  would  assess  the  educational  needs  of  the  state  employees, 
provide  a  vehicle  for  work-education  linkages,  and  draw  on  the 
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tuition  reimbursement  monies  negotiated  by  CSEA.    This  fact  is 
^^^^^'^^  because  it  indicates  local  concern  for  the  educational 
needs  of  state  employees  and  interest  in  linkages  which  predates 
NIWL  involvemeuc  at  the  Hartford  site.    Furthermore,  the  points  of' 
correspondence  between  this  concept  and  the  Model  III  design  may 
have  enhanced  local  interest  in  the  adoption  of  Model  III  itself. 

Discussions  over  a  period  'of  months  between  NIWL  and  the 
Hartford  parties  eventually  led  to  the  shaping  of  a  mutually  satis- 
factory proposal  for  a  Model  III  project.    A  number  of  the  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  who  were  eventually  to  become  members  of  the 
Model  III  local  planning  committee  were  engaged  in  this  collabora- 
tive proposal  development  process  by  the  summer  of  1978  or  even 
earlier.    Party  to  the  discussions  in  Hartford  concerning  the 
possible  adoption  of  Model  III  were  the  state  Director  of  Personnel 
Development;  the  Coordinator  of  a  consortium  of  higher  education 
institutions,  the  Coordinating  Committee  for  the  North  Central 
>§pgion  (CCNCR) ;  representatives  of  the  Connecticut  State  Employees 
Association  (CSEA),  bargaining  agent  for  clerical  workers  in  the 
state  government;  repre ientatives  of  the  Connecticut  Employees  Union 
Independent  (CEUI) ,  bargaining  agent  for  maintenance  workers;  and 
NIWL.     These  parties  worked  out  the  proposal  which  eventually  led 
to  a  contract  for  a  14-month  project,  approved  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  in  April  1979, 
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Although  the  formal  memorandiam  of  agreement  (see  Appendix  A) 
which  sealed  the  contract  retained  the  flexible  structure  of  the 
original  Model  III  design,  it  did  set  forth  broad  goals  and  spell 
out  some  specific  responsibilities.    The  parties  accepted  as 
common  purposes:       '  ^ 

o    To  increase  workers'  awareness  of  tuition  reimbursement, 

education  opportunities,  and  career  options; 
o    To  increase  workers'  interest  in  and  use  of  these 

resources,  particularly  tuition  reimbursement; 
o    To  develop  education  programs,  courses,  or  methods 

responsive  to  workers',  agencies',  and  state  needs; 
o    To  provide  a  foundation  for  future  cooperative  efforts 
"     by  increasing  communication  and  interaction  among  parties 

to  the  project; 
o    To  evolve  the  capability  to  continue  and  expand  the 

project  beyond  the  original  14  month  period; 
o    To  develop  a  demonstration  model  which  could  be  implemented 

at  other  sites  nationwide; 
o    To  expand  the  knowledge  base  regarding  ways  to  reduce 

barriers  to  worker  participation  in  education  and  training;  and 

o    To  generate  recommendations  for  woirk-education  policy 

i 

at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels, _ 
The  Connecticut  parties  also  agreed  to  establish  and  sustain 
the  local  planning  committee,  nominate  candidates  for  the  EIA 
and  site  coordinator  positions,  provide  facilities  for  the  EIAs'  and 
site  coordinator's  daily  activities,  arrange  for  the  survey 
administrations,  arrange  for  EIA  participation  in  NIWL  training,  and 
provide  facilities  for  the  site  coordinator's  training.  NIWL 
agreed  to  train  the  site  coordinator  and  EIAs,'  be  accountable  ^or 
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contract  fxmds,  design  and  implement  a  data  collection  and  analysis 
program  at  the  site,  ensure  information  exchange  among  its  three 
demonstration  sites,  establish  reporting  procedures  for  the  site 
coordinator,  provide  guidance  in  obtaining  and  organizing  educa- 
tional information,  and  convene  site  participants  for  periodic 
reviews • 

To  understand  the  events  and  outcomes  of  the  succeeding 
months,  it  Is  essential  to  examine  the  environment  into  which  the 
Model  III  interventions  were  introduced  and  the  involvement  of 
the  original  parties  during  the  demonstration  year.    The  following 
sections  examine  characteristics  of  the  clerical  and  maintenance 
workforce,  the  state  government,  the  two  labor  unions,  local  educa- 
tion institutions  and  CCNCR,  and  the  tuition  reimbursement  plan. 
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The  Workers;    State  Clerical  and  Maintenance  Employees 

The  complex  demands  of  state  governance  In  Connecticut  require 
a  workforce  whose  skills  range  over  professional,  technical, 
scientific,  crafts,  semi-professional,  and  unskilled  categories. 
The  populations  upon  whom  the  demonstration  project  focused  were 
clerical  and  maintenance  workers  at  the  five  agency  locations  in 
and  around  Hartford  selected  as  sites  for  project  activities. 
Clerical  workers  Include  secretaries,  typists,  clerks,  datia  entry 
operators,  nonprofessional  inspectors  of  docvmients  and  papers, 
and  other  office  workers.    The  maintenance  workforce  is  extra- 
ordinarily diverse,  essentially  blue-collar,  and  includes 

skilled  crafts  workers  such  as  electricians   and  bakers,  building  tradesmen, 
truck  drivers,  imil  clerks,  duplicating  machine  operators ,  toll  booth  operators, 
sanitation  workers,  and  odier  service  and  maintenance  enployees.    According  to  a 
CEUI  spokesperson,  fifty  percent  of  the  bargaining  unit  menfcership  are  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled  'l-Iaintairiers". 

At  the  outset  of  the  demonstration  project,  a  structured  \ 
survey  was  administered  to  a  randomly  selected  group  of  100  cleri- 
cal and  maintenance  workers.    The  findings  were  instructive.  Of 
the  survey  respondents,  three-fourths  were  women,  half  were  married, 
and  half  were  more  than  45  years  old.    Less  than  15  percent  were 
black,  and  only  one  percent  hispanic-    Four-fifths  were  CSEA 
members. 

Salaries  are  a  primary  concern  of  Connecticut  state  employees, 
according  to  many  observers.    The  survey  shows  slightly  more  than 
one-half  salaried  with  pay  for  overtime,  and  slightly  less  than  ; 
one-third  hourly  wage  earners.    Eighty-two  percent  of  the  survey 
respondents  reported  annual  salaries  under  $10,000;  more  than 
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95  percent  earned  less  than  $13,000.    These  responses  parallel 
figures  issued  by  the  Connecticut  Office  of  Labor  Relations  in 
June  1979  which  set  the  average  clerical  salary  at  $9,048  and 
the  average  maintenance  salary  at  $10,527.     Informal  observa- 
tion  suggests  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  clerical  and  main- 
tenance workers  to  rely  on  overtime  pay  or  a  second  part-time 
job  to  supplement  their  incomes. 

The.  educational  attainments  and  aspirations  of  these  groups 
were  also  surveyed.    A  substantial  majority  (88  percent)  had 
earned  a  high  school  or  GED  diploma.    One  in  five  had  attended 
college,  although  only  4.2  percent  received  an  associate  or  bache- 
lors  degree.    More  than  one-fourth  had  participated  in  a  voluntary 
education  program  within  the  previous  two  years.    Nearly  half  the 
respondents  reported  a  strong  desire  for  additional  education  or 
training  and  more  than  ninety  percent  thought    they  needed  it. 
More  than  one  fourth  definitely  planned  to  continue  their  education, 
and  43  percent  thought  they  probabXy  would. 

Noting  that  there  are  many  reasons  why  people  do  not  pursue 
further  education  or  training,  the  survey  asked  respondents  to 
identify  any  which  were  relevant  to  their  personal  situation. 
Most  problems  were  relat'sd  to  information  and  advice: 

o    Inadeqtiate  counseling  about  career  opportunities  (83.5 
percent) ; 

o    Inadequate  counseling  about  courses  and  their,  own 

qualifications  '  (81 . 6  percent) ; 
o    Inadequate  information  about  educational  institutions 


(75.3  percent) ; 
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o    Inadequate  information  about  courses  (74.7  percent);  and 
o    Inadequate  counseling  about  educational  institutions 
(71.8  percent) . 

Sizeable  numbers  of  respondents  also  cited  as  obstacles :  educa- 
tion .does  not  lead  to  promotion  or  a  better  job,  education  not 
available,  course  scheduling  and  location  inconvenient,  inflexible 
work  hours,  reluctance  to  take  courses  on  one's  own  time,  and 
family  responsibilities. 

r 

Almost  75  percent  did  not  know  there  was  a  tuition  reimburseV 
ment  plan  for  state  employees.    Only  four  percent  recalled  receiving 
information  in  the  previous  six  months  about  the  plan,  and  30 
percent  information  about  education  or  training.    Questions  about 
local  education  opportunitities  elicited  many  ''don't  knows", 
indicating  a  basic  lack  of  information.    The  picture  that  emerges 
is  one  of  workers  convinced  education  is  probably  important  to 
their  futures,  but  utterly  unaware  of  the  financial  aid,  education 
or    training  options  open  to  them. 
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The  State  Government  of  Coilnecticut 

The  state  government  of  Connecticut  is  an  employer  of 
approximately  45,000  people  who  work  for  23  state  agencies  or 
one  of  the  state's  numerous  institutions,  which  include  hospitals,, 
schools,  and  prisons.    Although  the  government  is  based  in  Hartford, 
employees  work  at  locations  scattered  throughout  the  state.  There 
is  great  diversity  in  administrative  organization  and  procedures 
from  agency  to  agency,  and  even  among  branches  of  a  single  agency. 

The  Model  III  demonstration  project  operated  from  four 
separate  agency  sites  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  substantial  cleri- 
cal or  maintenance  workforce  and  management  interest  in  the  project. 
The  Department  of  Labor  (DOL)  in  Wethersfield  (15  minutes  from 
downtown  Hartford  by  car)  has  from  200  to  250  clerical  workers. 
Also  headquartered  in  Wethersfield,  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
(DMV)  clerical  staff  numbers  300  to  350.    The  Bureau  of 
Purchasing,  headquartered  in  Middletown  (45  minutes  from  Hartford) 
employs      110  to  125  maintenance  workers  in  the  warehouse,  bakery, 
butcher  shop,  and  hospital  laundry.    About  20  work  at  the  print 
shop  .  and  mail  room  in  Hartford  and  a  few  others  work  at  laundries 
and  carpools  in  the  area.     The  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT) 
employs  about  3000  highway  maintenance  workers,  of  whom  perhaps 
bOO  are  toll  booth  operators,  at  many  locations  throughout  the 

state.   Approximately  100  DOT  workers  were  reached  by  Model  III  activitip.«5,  . 
Career  Dynamics ;    Hiring  and  Promotion 

Employment  with  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  regulated  by 
the  Connecticut  State  Merit  System  and  the  provisions  of  the 

collective  bargaining  agreement  negotiated  for  the  employee's 
bargaining  unit.    Under  the  merit  system,  a  majority  of  state 
jobs  are  filled  through  competitive  examinations.  Announce- 
ments are  issued  describing  minimum  qualifications,  required 
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education  or  training,  the  position's  duties,  and  application 
closing  date;  they  are  posted  on  bulletin  boards,  available  from 
ag^ency  personnel  offices,  and  noted  in  the  union  press. 

Some  aspects  of  the  merit  system  are  singled  out  by  observers 
as  impediments  to  promotion  of  state  employees.    The  state  Up- 
ward Mobility  Committee  (Report,  1978)  has  been  "deeply  concerned 
that  restrictive  interpretation  of  exam  requirements  is  eliminating 
candidates.   .         and  recommended  increased  use  of  performance 
reviews  as  alternatives  to  exams.     Other  observers  note  that 
because  agencies  tend  to  recruit  from  within,  employees  of  smaller 
agencies  have  more  limited  opportunity  for  advancement.  Differences 
between  agencies  in  t  nas  of  career  ladders,  job  classes,  and  per- 
sonnel policies  also  affect  the  extent  of  promotional  opportunities 
available.    Lastly,  there  are  those  who  believe  the  merit  system 
is  not  immune  to  favoritism. 

Personnel  Development  and  Training 

Responsibility  for  career  developnent,  education  and 
training  of  employees  is  shared  among  agencies  and  administered  at 
different  levels.     The  typical  state  agency  has  its  own  personnel 
or  training  unit,  or  an  office  which  combines  both;  the  division 
of  functions  between  these  units,  including  processing  of  tuition 
reimbursement  applications,  varies.    The  training  available  to 
a  state  employee  is  largely  determined  by  the  size,  budget,  and 
management  philosophy  of  the  agency  for  iitii^  he  or  she  works. 
Courses  closely  geared       departmental  jobs  are  offered  by  some 
training  units,  t")r  example,  courses  in  snow  removal  techniques 
at  the  Department       Transportation.    Other  agencies  sponsor 
virtually  ro  in-houce  training. 


However,  there  is  a  central  office  with  chief  responsibility 
for  statewide  personnel  development  and  training  lodged  within 
the  Department  of  Administrative  Services  (DAS). 


Department  of  Administrative  Services 


Commissioner 


Director,  Personnel 
5e  Labor  Relations 


Compensation  & 
iReseatch  Div. 


Technical 
Personnel 
Services 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^  r 


Personnel 
/jPevelopment  U 


Communications 


Eabor  Relations 


EKLC 


Several  interviewees  remarked  upon  the  complexity  of  the  Personnel 
and  labor  E      c  ons  structure  and  functions,  one  commenting  that 
"state  personnel  is  really  like  four  or  five  autonomous  agencies." 

With  a  professional  staff  of  five,  the  Personnel  Development 
Division  oversees  in-service  training,  managerial  development, 
upward  mobility,  affirmative  action,  career  path  design,  and  the  . 
management  incentive  plan.    A  limited  number  of  inservice  training 
courses  are  scheduled  by  the  Division  during  work  hours  primarily  in 
business,  supervisory  and  management  skill  areas. 

Established  in  1978,  the  Personnel  Development  Division's  mandate 

was  summarized  by  its  director  to  The  State  Scene  (May  1978)  as 

"coordination  between  the  various  functions  of  personnel  development 

and  training  in  state  agencies".    He  described  the  director  as  an 

advocate,  designer  of  programs,  consultant  to  agencies  without 

training  staff  and  assistant  to  those  with  training  staff. 
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As  the  relatively  recent  creation  of  the  Personnel  Development 
Division  may  indicate,  the  state  government  has  not  traditionally 
viewed  educating  its  employees ,  either  to  perform  their  current 
jobs  better  or  to  advance  within  the  state  service,  as  an  appro- 
priate function  for  the  state.    There  is  considerable  agreement  on 
this  point  among  state  and  agency  personnel  and  training  staff,  and 
union  representatives.    On  the  other  hand,  within  a  few  agencies, 
individuals  in  a  personnel  or  training  capacity  have  for  years 
supported  employee  education,  upward  mobility,  ^^.nd  related 
concepts.    Establishment  of  the  Personnel  Development  Division  ele- 
vated these  principles  to  the  level  of  statewide  policy  and  cen- 
tralized authority  for  their  administration.    As  the  Director  of 
Personnel  and  Labor  Relations  explained  the  impetus  for  creating 
the  new  Division      to  The  State  Scene  (May  1978).    "it  is  our 
intent.   .   .to  institute  a  model  upward  mobility  program  and  to 
create  a  multi-faceted  training  program  that  will  provide  everyone 
in  government  the  opportunity  to  improve  their  own  position  and 
earning  power." 

Upward  Mobility  Policy 

The  "nxxiel  vpmrd  mobility  program"  referred  to  by  the  Director  of 
Personnel  and  Labor  Relations  is  intended  to  address  the  career 
development  needs  of  state  employees  for  whom  the  formal  procedures 
of  the  traditional  merit  system  are  inadequate.    A  special  Upward 
Mobility  Committee,  authorized  by  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly 
issued  guidelines  in  1978  by  which  agencies  should  carry  out  their 
mandated  upward  mobility  programs,  and  recommended  steps  to  be  taken 
by  the  Personnel  Development  Division.    An  upward  mobility  program 

was  defined  as :  ^  y_27 
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essentially.  .   .a  systematic  management  effort 
to  focus  personnel  policy  and  action  on  the 
development  and  implementation  of  specific 
career  opportunities  for  employees  who  are 
in  dead-end  positions,  or  who  are  exhibiting 
or  may  have  the  potential  for  higher  level  work. 
(Report,  1978). 

The  rijport  noted  that  traditionally,  .many  of  these  employees  had 
been  women  and  minority  group  members . 

Specific  steps  taken  to  implement  this  policy  in  the  ensuing 
years  have  included  review  and  redesign  of  career  ladders,  an 
amendment  of  the  tuition  reimbursement  policy,  and  adoption  of  the 
"pre-professional  trainee  step".    This  step  provides  a  trainee 
employee  with  two  years  of  on-the-job  training,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  trainee  is  qualified  for  the  entry-level  in  a  professional 
series  such  as  personnel  or  accotmting. 

State  Participation  in  the  Demonstration  Project 

According  to  the, state  Director  of  Personnel  Development, 
the  decision  by  the  state  to  participate  in  Model  III  was  in  some 
respects  a  direct  response  to  the  Upward  Mobility  Committee's  1978 
report,  which  specifically  cites  clerical  and  maintenance  workers' 
need  for  upward  mobility.    Among  the  report's  recommendations  were 
that  state  personnel  staff  keep  these  employees  informed  about 
tuiti  on  reimbursement  and  other  financial  assistance  for  education 
and  that  cooperative  education  programs  be  undertaken  with  educa- 
tion Institutions. 

The  state  government  contributed  to  the  demonstration  project 
in  a  nxjmber  of  ways.    It  was  represented  on  the  local  planning 
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committee  by  the  state  Director  of  Personnel  Development.  His 
salary  for  time  spent  on  project  activities  was  paid  by  the  state. 
Space  was  provided  at  no  charge  to  the  project  budget  for  the 
site  coordinator's  office  and  the  survey  administrations. 

In  addition,  the  effort  to  secure  specific  agency  sites 
required  the  time  and  energy  of  many  in  state  management.  This 
process,  scheduled  to  required  several  weeks,  actually  extended 
over  four  months .    The  original  goal  was  to  select  the  minimum 
number  of  sites  located  near  Hartford  which  would  permit  the  involve 
ment  of  at  least  600  members  of  both  the  clerical  and  maintenance 
bargaining  units.    This  immediately  narrowed  the  choice  of  potential 
sites.    A  second  factor  prolonging  selection  was  hesitation  by 
personnel  and  training  staff  at  potential  sites  over  such  concerns 
as  the  release  time  requirement  and  a  reluctance  to  work  with 
unions  during  intensive  collective  bargaining.    Thirdly,  because 
it  was  not  always  clear  which  official  at  a  potential  site  had 
authority  to  discuss  participation  in  Model  III  much  time  was  spent 
locating  the  appropriate  individuals.     Once  an  agency  agreed  to 
participate,  a  letter  was  sent  from  the  staCe  Director  of  Personnel 
and  Labor  Relations  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  agency  to  secure 
a  formal  commitment  and  explain  the  project,  surveys,  EIAs ,  and 
release  time.        \  . 

Events  within\  state  government  also  affected  the  demonstration 
project.    During  the  demonstration  year,  the  state  experienced  a 
backlog  of  tuition  reimbursement  applications  and  corresponding 
slowdown  in  pajrments  which  grew  more  serious  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1980.     It  was  apparently  engendered  by  the  fact  that 
tuition  reimbursement  applications  from  bargaining  units  without 
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contracts  could  not  be  processed  and  exacerbated  by  the  illness  of 
■a.  key  staff  person.    While  this  caused  resentment  on  the  part  of 

inconvenienced  employees,  it  also  focused  attention  within  state 
management  on  the  advisability  of  revising  the  processing  procedure. 
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The  Unions:    Connecticut  State  Employees  Association  and  Connec- 
ticut iimpioyees  union  independetiT:       [  [ 

General  Profile 

Employees  of  the  state  goverrSent  in  Connecticut  are  classi- 
fied for  purposes  of  union  representation  into  collective  bar- 
gaining units  organized  according  to  occupational  groupings: 
corrections,  health  care,  social  and  htjonan  services  for  example. 
The  membership  of  each  unit  votes  to  select  a  union  to  represent" 
that  unit.    The  "administrative  clerical  unit"  was  represented 
by  the  Connecti<::ut  State  Employees  Association  (CSEA)  ,  and  the 
"maintenance  and  service  unit"  by  the  Connecticut  Employees  Union 
Independent  (CEUI)  during  the  demonstration  year. 

The  Connecticut  State  Employes  Association  was  created  in  the 
early  1940s.    For  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence,  CSEA  was 
not  a  bargaining  agent  but  rather  an  association  without  formal 
authority  to  negotiate  with  the  state  government  on  behalf  of  its 
members.    With  the  introduction  of  collectiye^bargaining  in  1977,  CSEA  nego- 
tiated its  first  contract  as  part  of  a  coalition  with  CEUI,    It  has  a  mem- 
bership of  16,000.     The  clerical  unit  is  only  .  ..e  of  10  units 
represented ^by  CSEA  during  the  demonstration  year,  but  its  7800 
members  obviously  constitute  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  total 
membership.  / 

The  association's  organizational  structure  is  quite  complex. 
The  "chapter"  is  the  grass  roots  unit,  usually  organized  according 
to  the  geographic  location,  departmental  and  divisional  structure 
of  state  agencies.    Chapters  send  delegates  to  the  "councils" 
which  are  organized  according  to  bargaining  units,  and  to  an  annual 
statewide  convention.    The  councils  elect  members  to  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  which  is  the  association's  ruling  body  between  conven- 
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tions.    The  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  officers  elected  by 
the  convention  and  coxincil  vice-presidents,  channels  major  issues 
and  concerns  for  consideration  to  the  Executive  Board  and 
resolves  lesser  matters  itself.    Councils  meet  monthly;  chapter 
meeting  schedules  vary. 

The  second  labor  participant  in  the  Model  III  project  was 
the  Connecticut  Employees  Union  Independent.    CEUI  is  of  more 
recent  origin,  established  in  1967  by  a  group  of  hospital  empldyees 
who  voted  to  dissaf filiate  from  th6ir  union.  It  now  represents  a 
single  bargaining  unit,  maintenance,  7,000  of  whose  8500  members 
have  joined' CEUI. 

The  organization  of  CEUI  is  quite  different  from  CSEA's  multi-level 
structure.    General  menbership  meetings  are  held  monthly  at  four  or  more  locations 
throughout  the  state  except  during  the  summer.    The  Executive  . 
Board  is  responsible  for  long-term  policy  decisions.    As  chief 
executive  officer,  the  President  is  responsible  for  day-to-day 
operations.    A  network  of  200  stewards  and  several  staff  repre- 
sentatives are  the  critical  link  between  rank  and  file  members  and 
CEUI's  executives. 

Both  CSEA  and  CEUI  are  represented  at  the  worksite  by  stewards, 
most  of  ^ose  work  involves  grievance  and  workers'  compensation 
procedures.    Training  sessions  are  sponsored  for  stewards  to 
instruct  them  about  these  procedures  and  contract  provisions . 

The  staff  representative  is  the  counterpart  to  the  business 
agent,  field  or  international  representative  of  other  unions.  ^ 
They  are  the  link  between  union  executives  and  stewards,  working 
vrith  them  on  problems  at  the  worksite.    Responsibilities  include 
contract  negotiation  and  interpretation,  grievances,  workerg* 


compensation,  and  organizing. 

Both  unions  publish  monthly  newspapers:    CSEA's  Government  News 
and  CEUI's  The  Independent  Union,    These  yeport  on  union  news, 
viewpoints,  and  social  events;  the  CSEA  paper  notes  upcoming  state 
employment  exams.     CEUI  also  mails  flyers  to 

detailed  explanations  of  grievance  procecmres  >dtui  their  outcomes. 
Some  CSIiA  councils  have  thdlr  own  news  letter  sVas/ well.  Another 
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means  for  communicating  witii  the  rank ^nd  file  are  the  bulletin 
boards  at  state  worksites  reserved  for  union  announcements. 

Union  representatives  agree/^hat  education  has  not  been  tra- 
ditionally a  top  priority  of^state  employee  unions.    They  observe 
that  the  union  stance  in  negotiations  has  reflected  pressure  from 
therank  and  file  to  focus  primarily  on  salaries.    For  several 
years  ,NcSEA  has  sponsored  workshops  to  prepare  members  for  state 
employment  exams,  upon  request    from  a  minimum  of  15  people.  But 
promotion  and  publicizing  of  education  and  tuition  reimbursement 
has,  in  general,  been  limited. 

The  results  of  the  survey  administered  at  the  outset  of  the 

demonstration  project  tend  to  confirm  this.    Five  percent  or  fewer 

of  the  respondents  reported  receiving  information  about  tuition 

reimbursement  from  the  union  newspaper,  meetings,  or  representa- 

tives  within  the  previous  siiv  months.    Ten  percent  had  read  about 

education  and  training  in  the  anion  newspaper;  only  three  percent 

had  heard  about  s-c).  opport-  licies  from  union  representatives  or 

at  meetings. 

Characteristics  of  Collective  Bargaining 

At  this  point,  it  should  be  noted^at  collective  bargaining 
is  new  to  the  State  Governoient  of  Connecticut.    Although  CSEA 
was  created  early  in  the  1940s,  CEUI  in  1967,  the  first  contract 
with  the  state  was  not  negotiated  until  1977.    This  so-called 
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"master  contract"  was  signed  by  the  state 'government  and  a 
coalition  of  CSEA  and  CEUI, 

Further  complicating    matters  is  the  fact  that  collective 
bargaining  is  not  only  young;  its  structure  is  extraordinarily 
complex.    There  are  many  employee  associations :    in  addition  to  CSEA 
and  CEUI,  Local  1199  of  the  Hospital  and  Health  Care  Workers 
(AFL-CIO) ,  and  the  American  Federation  of  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  Employees  (AFL-CIO)  are  active.    The  collective  bargaining 
unit  system  leads  to  such  sittiations  as  that  faced  by  the  Office 
of  Labor  Relations  during  the  most  recent  collective  bargaining 
sessions,  when  12  separate  contracts  had  to  be  negotiated. 

These  complex  relationships  are  also  far  from  stable.  The 
unions  compete  for  the  right  to  represent  individual  bargaining 
units.    During  the  official  "open  window"  period,  unions  may 
legay.y  challenge  the  incximbent  representative.     Competition  is 
occasionally  quite  antagonistic,  and  unions  have  .lost  the  right  to 
represent  a  unit.     CSEA  for  example,  lost  a  substantial  portion  of 
its  members  as  a  result  of  such  a  struggle  in  1978. 

Although  this  situation  obviously  causes  confusion  within 
state  management,  union  representatives  are  disturbed  as  well, 
believing  divisions  within  labor  weaken  the  collective  power  of 
state  employees  by  allowing  management  to  divide  and  conquer.  In 
return,  management  notes  that  the  "instability"  of  representation 
makeh/  it  difficult  to  undertake  long-term  planning  for  a  group  of 
employees  in  conjunction  with  their  union. 

It  is  possible  that  this  instability  also  affects  what 
workers  know  and  feel  about  their  iinions.  According  to  the 
initial  survey  results,  only  19,2  percent  of  the  respondents  knew 
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that  the  tuition  reimbursement  benefit  was  negotiated  as  part  of 
the  state/xinion  contract.    Less  than  ten  percent  believed  their 
'union  encouraged  its  members  to  use  tuition  reimbursement;  less 
than  14  percent  thought  it  promoted  participation  in  education  or 
training.    When  asked  whether  they  would  like  to  get  information 
on  tuition  reimbursement  from  a  union  representative,  just  under 
22  percent  said  yes.    These  statistics  suggest  workers  at  least 
somewhat  uncommitted  and  distant  from  their  unions. 

Union  Participation  in  the  Demonstration  Project 
This  was  the  environment  within  which  CSEA  and  CEUI  chose  to 
participate  in  the  demonstration  project.^    The  impetus  for  the 
decision  was  their  concern  for  the  career  and  salary  prospects 
faced  by  their  clerical  and  maintenance  unit  members,  according 
to  union  representatives.     These  individuals  also  noted  union 
apprehension  lest  tuition  reimbursement  allocations  be  reduced 
during  the  next  round  of  collective  bargaining  on  the  grounds  that 
a  unit  had  not  depleted  its  allocation.     If  the  demonstration 
project  led  to  higher  participation  rates,  the  union  would  have  a 
stronger  position  from  which  to  argue  for  steady  or  increased 
allocations . 

Both  unions  contributed  to  the  project  through  their  member- 
ship on  the  local  planning  committee.    Union  representatives  worked 
closely  with  the  site  coordinator  and  state  government  throughout 
the  lengthy  site  selection  process.    The  CSEA  newspaper  and  union 
meetings  were  used  se^e^al  timfes  as  forums  to  publicize  the  project 
and  tuition  reimbursement. 


An  event  during  the  demonstration  year,  although  exterior  to 
the  Model  III  project,  seriously  affected  its  evolution  and  inhi- 
bited the  unions'  contribution.    From  January  througWteid- August 
1979,  CSEA  staff  were  in  negotiations  for  the  cleric^  unit  con- 
tract; negotiation  for  other  CSEA  units  continued  into  the  winter 
of  1980.     CEUI  was  in  negotiations  and  fact  finding  for  the  main- 
tenance contract  until  April ^1980.    This  absorbed  time  and  energy 
which  union  representatives  could  otherwise  haye  directed  to  the 
Model  III  effort.    It  also  meant  that  legally,  there  was  neither  a 
tuition  reimbursement  plan  nor  funding  for  clerical  workers  until 
August  1979,  or  for  maintenance  workers  until  April  1980. 


Adult  Education  In  Connecticut 
General  Profile 

The  postsecondary  education  system  in  Connecticut  includes 
49  public  and  private  institutions:     the  University  of  Connecticut 
and  branch  compuses,  community  and  technical  colleges,  four  year 
colleges  and  universities,  and  the  Board  for  State  Academic 
Awards  (Board  of  Higher  Education,  1979b).    Of  these,  sixteen  are 
located  within  30  miles  of  Hartford,  the  area  within  which  the 
Coordinating  Committee  for  the  North  Central  Region  (CCNCR)  operates. 
Twenty  proprietary  schools  also  are  situated  within  that  30  mile 
radius.    Together,  these  36  institutions  enroll  approximately 
60,000  people,  of  whom  40  percent  are  part-time  students  (CCNCR,  1978) 
A  wide  variety  of  fields  are  offered,  including  business,  accoxmting, 
secretarial  science,  data  processing,  engineering,  health  profes-: 
sions,  social  services,  and  traditional  academic  studies.  The 
proprietary  schools  feature  such  subjects  as  drafting,  welding, 
stenography,  data  and  computer  processing. 

In  addition  to  the  five  state  technical  colleges,  there  is 
a  state  system  of  22  vocational  technical  schools  which  offer 
training  in  many  fields:    automotive  mechanics  and  repair,  car- 
pentry, drafting,  electronics,  and  plumbing,  to  name  a  few.    Any  ; 
resident  of -the  State  of  Connecticut  can  attend  courses  at  these  ^ 
schools  free  of  charge.    Evening  divisions  are  scheduled. 

The  Board  for  State  Academic  Awards  grants  associate  and 
bachelors  degrees  to  independent  learners .    Academic  credit  is 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  proficiency  examinations  and  evaltiations 
of  credits  earned  in  college,  the  armed  forces,  or  other  college- 
level  courses. 
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Other  educational  opportunities  are  available  to  state  resi- 
dents.   Apprenticeship  programs  exist  in  many  trades.  General 
Equivalency  Degree  (GED)  courses  are  offered  at  high  schools 
through  adult  education  programs  for  a  very  small  fee.  Career 
counseling  and  planning  services  are  sponsored  at  colleges, 
women's  and  community  centers. 

Connecticut's  education  institutions  are  not  immune  to 
the  trends  affecting  public  and  private  education  across  the 
nation.    A  report  to  the  General  Assembly  from  the  state  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  Ahticipating  the'  1980s ^  bluntly  states:  "The 
single  most  serious  challenge  facing  both  public  and  independent 
Connecticut  postsecondary  institutions  in  the  1980s  and  1990s  is 
an  impending  sharp  decline  in  the  nimber  of  high  school  graduates.   .  . 
The  report  adds  that  the  rate  of  college  attendance  is  also 
declining  and  that  many  students  enroll  out  of  state.    A  more  I 
integrated  system  in  terms  of  organisation  and  planning  is  recommended 

i  j 

to  overcome  wasteful  competition  among  schools,  and  to  promote  wiser  ^ 
resource  planning  and  more  equitable  access  for  students. 

The  Coordinating  Committee  for  the  North  Central  Region 
The  necessity  for  an  integrated  planning  and  organizational 
approach  was  recognized  in  the  creation  of  the  Coordinating  Com-       j  . 
mittee  for  the  North  Central  Region  in  1977.    The  state  Board  of     ,  I 
Higher  Education  has  underwritten  the  Coordinating  Committer 
through  year-to-year  grants.    The  membership  consisted  of  seven 
community  colleges,  six  independent  colleges,  one  stata  college, 
one  state  technical  college,  the  state  university,  and  the  Board  for  State  Academic 
Awards,    Its  mandate  was  to  develop  cooperative  projects  in  order 
to  Improve  the  quality,  accessibility,  and  responsiveness  of 
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postseconddry  education  in  the  regi.on.     Opinion  varied  within  the 
education  community  as  to  whether  CCNCR  was  a  bellweather  for  a 
total  reorganization  of  the  stat^  college  system  or  simply  an 
experiment  in  regional  planning.    According  to  CCNCR' s  coordinator, 
institutional  motives  for  joining  the  Qomm^ttee  ranged  from 
advocacy  of  a  fegionalist  approach,  to  interest  in  an  experimental 
effort,  to  apprehension  about  being  left  out  in  the  event  of  a 
regional  reorganization  of  the  public  college  system.    CCNCR' s  first 
project  was  The  Matchbook,  a  guide  to  the  colleges  and  curricu- 
Ixm  of  the  north  central  region. 

Another  response  to  declining  enrollments  is  to  build 
mutually  beneficial  relationships  with  business  and  industrial 
employers-    A  few  such  cooperative  ventures  are  xindervay  between 
several  private  companies  and  area  education  institutions.  Man- 
chester Community  College  has  developed  programs  with  Pratt  and 
Whitney  Aircraft  Group  and  several  insurance  firms  which  provide 
'  on-site  courses  and  educational  counseling.    The  University  of 
Hartford,  through  the  Industrial  Business  Outreach  Program,  offers 
courses  at  business  sites.    The  Hartford  area  appears  ripe  for 
such  cooperation;  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  (1979b)  estimates 
that  85  percent  of  the  firms  in  the  Hartford  area  provide  full  or 
partial  tuition  assistance.    Yet  despite  the  substantial  number  of 
s^tate  employees,  and  the  availability  of  tuition  reimbursement, 
cooperative  program  development  between  the  state  government  and 
area  education  institutions  historically  has  been  extremely  limited. 


Education  Institution  Participation  in  the  Demonstration  Project 
The  vehicle  for  education  institution  participation  in  Model 
111  was  the  Coordinating  Committee  for  the  North  Central  Region. 
As  a  consortium  of  institutions  in  the  Hartford  area,  it  was 
a  promising  channel  through  which  to  forge  the  workplac^education 
institution  connections  proposed  by  Model  III.    A  few  members  were 
initially  hesitant  about  the  project,  according  to  the  Coordinator 
of  CCNCR  "for  a  variety  of  reasons  ranging  from  the  project  itself 
to  tli^  concept  of  regional  cooperation" .    One  concern  ^was  that 
publicity  about  the  project  might  raise  state  employees'  expectations 
about  educ 'clones  "payoffs"  unrealistically  high,  and  result  in 
disillusionment  if  further  education  did  not  lead  directly  to 
their  promotion  within  state  service.    After  extensive  discussions 
however,  the  Coordinating  Committee  agreed  to  be  a  party  to  the 
project,  and  gave  its  support  throughout  the  demonstration  year.  As 
the  Coordinator  has  noted,  the  project  provided  CCNCR  with  Jjt^ 
first  opportunity  for  a  major  cooperative  endeavor,  one  ^^t  was 
also  a  public  service  and  promoted  state  employee  attendance  at 
member  colleges . 

As  a  member  of  the  local  planning  committee,  the  Coordinator 
served  as  liaison  between  that  committee  and  the  institutions  which 
belonged  to  CCNCR.    He  reported  progress  at  ti.e  Coordinating  Committee' 
monthly  meetings  and  participated  act5_vely  in  the  EIA  training 
sessions.    Early  in  the  project  year,  the  CCNCR  members  placed  the 
EIAs'  names  on  their  institritional  mailing  lists  for  catalogues 
and  course  schedules,  to  provide  the  basis  fcr  "educational 


resource  centers" 
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One  unexpected  outcome  of  the  relationship  established  between 
CCNCR  and  the  state  Personnel  Division  during  the  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  Model  III  project,  was  their  collaboration  on  a 
project  entitled  "Cooperative  Upward  Mobility  for  .Underutilized 
State  Employees",  Rmded  by  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Higher 
Education  under  a  Title  I-A  grant,  this  project  provided  eleven 
tuition-free  three-credit  college  level  courses  to  more  than  360 
clerical  state  employees.    These  specially  designed  courses  were 
offered  at  seven  different  colleges  throughout  the  region,  one 
afternoon  per  week  on  a  release  time  basis.    Other  project  activi- 
ties were  a  needs  assessment  and  a  course  for  state  affirmative 
action  officers.     These  activities  took  place  concurrently  with 
the  Model  III  project. 
Tuition  Reimbursement  Plan 

Provisions 

The  tuition  reimbursement  provisions  in  effect  for  the  cleri- 
cal and  maintenance  bargaining  units  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
demonstration  project  are  set  forth  in  General  Notice  No.  78-17 
(see  Appendix  E)  ,  which  was  issued  by  the  Office  of  Labor  Relations 
on  July  1,  1978.    The  maintenance  unit  contract  ratified  in  April 
1980,  which  was  retroactive  to  July  1,  1979,  did  significantly 
revise  the  tuition  reimbursement  guidelines  for  that  unit  by 
abolishing  the  University  of  Connecticut  tuition  limit  and  expanding 
allowable  credits  to,  six  per  semester.    However,  because  ratifica- 
tion of  the  maintenance  unit  contract  occurred  so  late  in  the  life 
of  the  project,  most  information  and  advisement  activities  for 
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maintenance  as  tor  clerical  workers  were  carried  out  with  only 
the  provisions  of  Notice  No.  78-17  as  guidelines. 

Under  that  notice,  reimbursement  was  authorized  for  "job- 
rej.ated"  courses  taken  outside  of  regular  work  hours  under  the 
following  conditions: 

o    Training  is  considered  "job-related"  which  is  verified  by 
the  agency  head  or  authorized  representative;  will  result 
in  increased  knowledge  and  skill;  and  is  primarily  intended 
tc  improve  the  employee's  performance  in  his  or  her  present 
job,  or  to  enable  the  employee  to  keep  up  with  that  job  or 
with  changing  concepts  in  his  or  her  occupational  field, 
or  to  enable  the  employee  through  Upward  Mobilit}^  and 
development  to  qualify  for  other  positions  elsewhere  in 
State  service.** 
o    Reimbursement  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of  three  courses  or 
nine  credits,  whichever  is  less,  each  fiscal  year  and  is 
made  to  the  employee  at  50  percent  of  the  college  rate  for 
tuition,  laboratory  and  service  fees  only.* 
o    Courses  may  be  undergraduate  or  graduate  level,  credit  or 
non-credit,  including  electives  authorized  as  part  of  a 
degree  program. 


*    Inadvertently  omitted  from  the  notice,  but  nevertheless  adhered 

to,  was  the  pre-existing  stipulation  that  reimbursement  was  50  percent 
of  the  applicable  college's  rate,  or  the  University  of  Cornecticut ' s 
rate  for  these  fees,  whichever  was  less. 

**    Underlined  phrases  denote  new  provisions  in  the  policy,  discussed 
below. 
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o    Reimbursement  is  considered  only  if  the  agency  head  or 
representative  approves  of  the  course  and  provides  proof 
that  the  course  is  job-related  and  of  value  to  the  employee 
and  the  agency. 

o    All  courses  must  be  taken  at  fully  accre*dited  Connecticut 
.  colleges  or  universities.    Other  schools  providing  trade 
instructions  or  special  occupational  training  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  will  be  accepted.** 
o    The  employee  must  remain  in  state  service  through  the 

completion  of  the'  course  to  receive  reimbursement.  ^^^^^ 
The  two  underlined  phrases  above  constitute  subs tantialT' revision 
of  the  previous  official  policy.    According  to  the  State  Scene 
(October  1978),  "the  new  policy  is  a  result  of  the  state's  increased 
emphasis  on  providing  upward* mobility  opportunities  for  those  in 
state  service."    Indeed,  the  changes  echo  the  Upward  Mobility 
Committee's  recommendation  (Report,  1978)  that  "tuition  reimburse- 
ment be  made  available  not  only  for  courses  directly  related  to 
work  being  performed,  but  also  for  courses  leading  to  jobs  that 
could  be  performed  with  additional  trainin^.^^^^^^!^         for  these 
changes  also  came  from  staff  within  the  State  Personnel  Division, 
including  the  Director  of  Personnel  Development,  who  saw  their 
potential  for  effectuating  Upward  mobility  coiiEilrns.    The  door  was 
officially  opened  to  state  employees  seeking  change  in  their  line 
fo  work,  and  to  those  who  wanted  occupational  rather  than  tradi- 
tional college  education. 
Application  Process 

The  process  required  to  apply  for  and  obtain  t^ition  reim- 
bursement was  remarkably  complex.     In  somewhat  abbreviated  form, 

the  steps  were  as  follows :  \ 
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1.  Employee  obtained  application  form  (see  Appendix  C)' 
from  agency  personnel  office,  and  completed  four  copies, 

2.  Four  copies  were  submitted  for  approval  to  agency  per- 
sonnel officer  or  designee. 

3.  Approved  applications  were  forwarded  to  DAS/Personnel 
Development  Division. 

4.  Personnel  Development  followed  a  nine  step  procedure, 
after  which  three  copies  of  the  application  were  returned 
to  agency  personnel  office  or  designee. 

5.  Agency  personnel  returned  three  copies  to  employee. 

6.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  employees  submitted  in  tri- 
.  plicate  copies  of  approved  application,  transcript  or 

letter,  from  instructor  as  evidence  .of  passing  grade,  and 
proof  of  pajmient  to  the  agency  personnel  office  or 
designee. 

7.  Agency  forwarded  these  materials  to  DAS/Personnel 
Development. 

8.  Personnel  Development  followed  a  five  step  procedure, 
then  sent  payment  list  to  DAS/Business  Office; 

9.  Business  Office  prepared  invoices,  forwarded  first  to 
the  Comptroller's  Office,  then  to  Central  Accounts 
Payable. 

10.    Check  mailed  to  employee's  home. 
Failure  to  complete  steps  1-5  prior  to  the  first  class 
meeting  could  mean  rejection  of  the  application. 
Plan  Financing  and  Administration 

Since  1967,  the  State  of  Connecticut  has  offered  tuition 

reimbursement  in  some  form  to  its  employees.    The  locus  of  respca- 
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sibility  for  administering  the  plan  and  its  provisions  have 
changed  more  than  once  in  the  succeeding  thirteen  years. 

The  introduction  of  collective  bargaining  in  1977  as  a 
feature  of  state  employment  significantly  affected  tuition  reim- 
bursement  policy.    The  first  or  "master"  contract  ^or  the  period 
July  1,  1977  to  June  30,  1979)  negotiated  with  the  state  govern- 
ment by  the  unions  allotted  $500,000  for  each  of  two  years  to 
cover  tuition  reimbursement  for  all  state  employees.    As  collec- 
tive bargaining  for  the  second  contract  got  underway,  however, 
the  coalition  of  unions  dissolved  and  negotiations  proceeded  on 
a  unit  by  unit  basis.    This  meant  employee  eligibility  for  tuition 
reimbursement  would  now  be  based  on  membership  in  a  collective 
bargaining  unit.    The  contract  negotiated  by  a  xmit  wcwld  Idetennl^ 
the  annual  tuition-aid  allocation  for  its  members  and  could  stipu- 
late special  provisions.     Unless  a  contract  specifically  stated  to 
the  contrary  (neither  the  clerical  nor  maintenance  did)  excess 
tuition-aid  funds  could  not  be  carried  over  to  the  next  fiscal  year 
Nor  CQuld  funds  be  "borrowed"  from  another  year's  allocation  or 
another  unit  if  the  entire  allocation  was  depleted;  instead, 
reimbursement  would  be  suspended  "for  all  the  units'  members  until 
the  new  fiscal  year; 

For  the  period  of  the  second  contract  (July  1,^  1979  to 
June  30,  1982),  the  maintenance  bargaining  unit  negotiated  a 
$15,000  a  year  allotment,  the  clerical  bargaining  unit,  $25,000 
for  the  first  and  secesd-yciars  and  $30,000  for  the  third  year. 
Although  these  allotments  souhd  small,  the  tuition  fees  they  cover 


are  also  relatively  low.    For  example,  tuition  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  per  tinder graduate  credit  is  $62  or  $186  for  a  three-credit 

course,  per  gradtiate  credit  $68  or  $204  a  course.    Coinmunity  college 

f  •        .   * 

tuition  is  only  $40.50  for  a  three-credit  course,  including  the 
service  fee. 

As  the  outline  of  the  application  process  above  suggests,  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  with  clarity  the  administration  of  tuition 
reimbtirsement ,  partly  because  so  many  offices  shared  that  task. 
Ultimate  responsibility  during  the  course  of  the  demonstration 
project  rested  with  the  Director  of  the  Personnel  Development 
Division. 

Although  tuition  reimbursement  policy  evolved  in  a  fairly 
straightforward  fashion  on  paper,  in  actual  practice,  it  was  not 
unifoirmly  administered  throughout  the  state.    Authority  to  approve 
applications  was  delegated  to  the  agency  by  which  a  worker  was 
employed.    Apparently,  interpretation  of  the  policy  varied,  par- 
ticularly the    job -related"  stipulation  for  course  approval.  Some 
employees  recall  approval  for  any  but  narrowly  job-related  courses 
impossible  to  obtain.     On  the  other  hand,  at  least  two  administra- 
tors of  the  plan  in  its  early  years  remarked  that  their  interpre- 
tation of  "job-related' was  always  somewhat  liberal.    The  state  .Director 
of  Personnel  and  Labor  Relations  believes  that  "upward  mobility  was 
always  implicit".     In  short,  it  appears  that  employees  of  some 
agencies  were  able  to  use  tuition  reimbursement  for  purposes  of 
their  own  upward  mobility  prior  to  the  issuance  of  Notice  No.  78-17. 
However,  only  with  the  issuance  of  that  notice  did  this  int_erpretation 
become  official  state  policy.. 


Apparently,  in  the  past,  it  was  uncommon  for  either  state 
personnel  or  agency  personnel  and  training  officers  to  provide 
employees  on  a  regular  basis  with  comprehensive  descriptions  of 
the  tuition  reimbursement  plan  through  employee  manuals  or  other 
written  or  oral  explanations.    General  -notices  are  circulated  to 
management  and  seen  by  few  employees  in  the  normal  course  of 
events. 

Worker  Uge  of  The  Tuition  Reimbursement  Plan 

Indeed,  the  questions  ]^osed  by  the  survey  at  the  outset  of  the 
demonstration  project  revealed  workers  to  be  utterly  uninformed 
about  the  tuition  reimbuysement  plan.    Only  four  percent  of 
respondents  reported  receiving  information  about  the  plan  within 
the  previous  six  months.    Almost  75  percent  did  not  know  there 
was  a  plan,  and  only  three  percent  considered  themselves  very 
familiar  with  it. ^Nearly  nine  out  of  ten  did  not  know  whether 
they  could  pay  fpr  a  course  under  the  plan. 

It  is  obvious  that  employees  unaware  of  r  benefit  are  un- 
likely to  take  advantage  of  it.    The  survey  founv   four  of  98 
respondents  who  had  received  tuition  reimbursement,  a  participation 
rate  of  just  over  four  percent.    Other  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Personnel  Development  Division  confirm  similar  participation 
rates.    But  the  percentages  for.  state  clerical  and  maintenance 
workers  are  even*  lower.     Statistics  collected  by  Pert^onnel 
Development  for  calendar  year  1978  show  213  applications  or  a 
rate  of  slightly  more  than  three  percent  for  clerical  workers,  and 
39  applications  or  slightly  more  than  half  of  one  percent  for 


maintenance  workers.    Nor  do  these  calculations  weigh  the  fact 
that  an  employee  may  submit  more  than  one  application  per  year, 
and  so  be  counted  more  than  once.    In  contrast  to  the  clerical 
and  maintenance  units,  state  statistics  show  health  care  and 
education  units  to  have  rates  as  high  as  ten  and  23  percent. 
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THE  PROJECT :     KEY  PARTICIPANTS 
The  Local  Planning  Committee 

The  original  Model  III  design  envisaged  a  local  planning 
committee  ^ose  purpose  was  to  plan  and  recommend  specific 
activities,  provide  policy  direction,  and  assist  and  oversee  the 
site  coordina'tor .     Its  members  would  represent  the  local  parties 
to  the  project.     In  Hartford,  the  committee  originally  consisted 
of  the  state  Director  of  Personnel  Development ,  the  President  ^ 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Employees  Association,  a  Staff  Representa 
tive  from  the  Connecticut  Employees  Union  Independent,  and  the 
Coordinator  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  for  the  North  Central 
Region.    This  was  the  first  time  a  formal  cooperative  relationship 
was  ever  established  and  maintained  between  these  organizations. 

Meetings  were  held  every  month  from  July  1979  through 
April  1980.  ,  The  site  coordinator  arranged  and  led  the  meetings 
and  prepared  the  agenda.    Because  coordinating  the  schedules  of 
committee  members  proved  difficult,    it  often  happened  that  one  or 
more  could  not  attend.    However,  each  party  was  consistently  repre 
sented  at  the  meetings. 

The  formal  meetings  were  supplemented  by  informal  contacts  ' 
between  committee  members.    The  site  coordinator  also  kept  members 
informed  of  significant  events  between  meetings  and  solicited 
their  assistance  with  specific  problems. 

Throughout  the  demon 3 tr at ion  year,  the  planning  committee 
provided  overall  policy  direction  and  backing  to  the  site  coordina 
tor  on  specific  concerns.    Union  and  state  government  members  were 
instrumental  in  securing  agency  sites  through  judicious  use  of 
their  knowledge  of  these  agencies  and  contacts  with  employees. 
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It  Is  generally  agreed  that  this  arduous  task  wbuld  have  been 
even  more  prolonged  without  the  backing  these/members  provided  to 
the  site  coordinator.    They  also  helped  obtain  the  lists  of 
employees  needed  to  organize  the  survey  a<Mini strati on. 

Once  sites  were  secured,  planning  committee  members 
nominated  EIA  candidates  and  helped  ppevid^  their  training.  When 
issues  arose'  concerning  EIA  ;ijoles  ^particularly  the  release  time 
provision,  individual  committee  members  again  worked  with  site 
agency  supervisors  and  personnel  staff  to„resplve  the  d 
One  step  taken  to  improve  communication  with  site  agencies  was  to 
invite  the  personnel  EIAs  to  attend  planning  committee  meetings, 
beginning  in  December  1979. 

the  CCNCR  Coordinator  had  a  special  responsibility  as  the 
sole  representative  of  the  local  education  community.    He  helped 
the  site  coordinator  and  EIAs  gather  descriptive  materials  about 
education  resources.    He  was  also  instrxmental  in  setting  up 
several  presentations  made  by  the  site  coordinator  to  educational 
groups,  notably  CAGE  (Connecticut  Association  for  Continuing 
Education) . 

Several  times  during  the  project,  NIWL  representatives 
attended  meetings  of  the  local  planning  comiiittee  to  discuss  pro- 
gress to  date  and  any  significant  problems.    NIWL  suggestions 
ustially  were  offered  as  means  fi^^r  more  fully  realizing  one  or 
another  of  the  interventions  set  forth  in  the  original  model. 
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.  The  Site  Coordinator 

The  site  coordinator's  role  was  sketched  in  broad  terms  in 
the  original  Model  III  design.    Responsibility  for  day-to-day 
program  coordination  alone  meant  juggling  multiple  roles.  Tasks 
were  categorized  as  information  collection  and  dissemination, 
training  and  on-going  assistance  to  the  EIAs,  liaison/meetings  with 
the  local  planning  committee  and  NIWL,  direct  advisement  of  em- 
ployees, brokering/representation,  and  miscellaneous  adminisi:ra- 
tive  duties.    In  addition,  extensive  record  keeping  was  required 
to  measure  the  project's  effects  at  its  conclusion.    The  site 
coordinator's  salary  was  paid  out  of  contract  funds  and  administered 
through  the  state  Personnel  business  office. 

Of  all  these  responsibilities,  the  site  coordinator  reports 
that  administrative  and  organizational  support  to  the  union  EIAs 
was  actually  most  time-consuming.    The  EIA  role  as  it  developed 
was  less  independent  than  originally  envisioned.    The  site  coord- 
inator participated  in  the  selection  of  EIAs  and  their  alter- 
nates    and  the  two  orientation  and  training  sessions.  Weekly 
meetings  were  scheduled  at  each  worksite  between  the  union  EIAs 
there  and  the  site  coordinator  to  shire  experiences  and  to 
coordinate  tasks  by  drawing  up  weekly  work  plans  for  each  par- 
ticij^ant.  Including  the  site  coordinator.    Employee  contacts  and 
follow-up  actions  were  also  discussed,  (iEIAs  at  two  agencies  met 
less  regularly  with  the  site  coordinator) .    In  effect,  the  site 
coordinator  provided  direction  for  union  EIA  activities,  not 
merely  support. 

The  site  coordinator  also  became  more  immediately  involved 
with  the  union  EIAs'  information  and  advisement  functions.    The  gfoup 


meetings  for  employees  at  the  agency  sites  began  with  a  presen- 
tation by  the  site  coordin^tfor •     She  also  collected  and  dis- 
tributed information  materials  to  the  union  EIAs  and  researched 
the  answers  to  specific  requests  which  they  had  received  from 
employees .    Conflicts  between  union  EIA  activities  and  agency 
procedures  or  protocol  were  often  negotiated  by  the  site  coordinator* 
Lastly,  the  site  coordinator  often  informed  or  advised  state  - 
employee'-*  directly.    Following  the  administration  of  the  NIWL 
aurvey  to  a  group  of  workers ,  the  site  coordinator;  usually  led  a 
discussion  of  tuition  reimbursement  and  education  opportunities. 
As  a  result  of  group  meetings  and  articles  in  the  state  and  union 
newspapers,  the  site  coordinator's  name  and  phone  number  were 
publicized. 

The  second  major  responsibility  was  the  information  delivery 
system:     collecting,  analyzing,  and  distributing  useful  and 
comprehensible  information  about  tuition  reimbursement,  education 
and  training.    The  site  coordinator  ordered  catalogs  and  course 
schedules-,  met  with  resource  persons,  and  researched  answers  to 
specific  questions,  such  as  "where  can  I  take  evening  courses  on 
welding?"    Difficult  questions  regarding  tuition  reimbursement 
procedures  f ou. d  their  way  to  her  for  resolution.     She  also  spoke 
to  several  union,  meetings  to  explain  the  project  and  solicit 
members'  interest.    The  site  coordinator  represented  the  project  ^ 

to  outside  grou]|)s,  most  notably  at  the  three  Regional  Dialogues 

I 

sponsored  by  NI^  in  California,  Minnesota,  and  Massachusetts, 
and  to  local  educator  groups ,  such  as  the  Connecticut  Association 
for  Continuing  E^ducation  (CACE) .    She  coordinated  other  publicity. 


including  printing  and  design  of  posters,  and  the  publication  of 
articles  in  the  state  and  union  newspapers* 

Liaison  with  the. local  planning  committee  required  scheduling 
and  leading  monthly  meetings,  and  preparing  the  agenda  and  back- 
ground materials.    Between  meetings,  the  site  coordinator  kept 
the  committee  informed  about  events  and  solicited  their  opinions 
and  assistance  on  important  issues. 

Weekly  exchanges  by  letter  and  telephone  with  the  site  coordi- 
nator provided  the  primary  channel  for  NIWL  technical  assistance 
to  the  Hartford  site.    While  preserving  local  autonomy  and  direction 
of  the  project  was  considered  important  by  NIWL  staff,  consultation 
was  provided  on  a  variety  of  topics,    such  as  clarification  of  the  EIA  role. 

Lastly,  the  site  coordinator  became  involved  in  a  major 
undertaking  never  envisioned  in  the  original  model  design. 
Throughout  the  winter,  a  severe  backlog  of  applications  developed 
in  the  tuition  reimbursement  processing  system.    This  led  to 
discussions  among  those  involved  with  the  system  of  ways  to 
improve  the  process.    Meetings  were  held  and  other  tuition-aid 
plaus  were  researched  by  the  site  coordinator.    These  actions 
culminated  in  the  submission  of  a  proposal  to  the  state  Director 
of  Personnel  and  Labor  Relations  to  simplify  the  system.  Once 
the  Director  decided  to  go  ahead  with  plans  to  decentralize  and 
simplify  the  system,  the  site  coordinator  began  to  draft  a  new 
application  form  and  tuition  reimbursement  manual. 
Education  Information  Advisors 

The  original  model  categorized  EIAs '  functions  as :  to 

inform,  .to  advise,  and  to  report •    Their  purpose  was  to  ensure 

that  workers  were  well-informed  about  tuition  reimbursement  and 

educational  training  opporttmities ,  to  help  workers  adapt  this 
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information  to  their  personal  requirements,  and  to  communicate 
the  nature  of  workers^  educational  needles ,  interests ,  ^nd  problems 
to  the  site  coordinator.     Fifteen  EIAs  were  to  be  selected:  ten 
union  EIAs,  five  clerical  and  five  maintenance  workers  to  achieve 
balance  between  the  ^two  units ,  and  five  personnel  EIAs  from  the 
agency  sites.    The  union  EIAs  could  be  stewards  or  less  active  union 
members.    The  personnel  EIAs  could  be  personnel  officers,,  trainers, 
affirmative  action  or  upward  mobility  officers.    The  local  planning 
committee  CSEA  and  CEUI  members  nominated  candidates  for  the  union 
EIA  positions,  who  were  then  approved  or  turned  down  by  the  site 
coordinator  and  personnel  staff  at  th^  agency  site.    The  personnel 
EIAs  were  selected  by  the  state  Director  of  Personnel  Development 
after  consultation  with  the  site  agency.     Orientation  and  training 
sessions  for  the  EIAs  were  to  be  coordinated  by  NIWL  with  assis- 
tance from  the  local  parties  to  the  project. 

But  as  preparation  for  these  sessions  began,  a  need  to  define 
the  EIA  role  and  responsibilities  more  clearly  became  obvious. 
Discussions  between  NIWL,  the  site  coordinator,  and  the  local 
planning  committee  resulted  in  a  new  interpretation  of  the  role 
which  distinguished  between  the  union  EIA  ind  personnel  EIA 
functions. 

The  union  EIAs  would  serve  as  peer  advisors  at  the  worksite 
with  whom  employees  could  discuss  tuition  reimbursement  and 
education.    Their,  responsibilities  were  essentially  those  set 
forth  in  the  original  model:     to  inform,  advise,  and  report.  But 
the  distinction  between  advising  and  counseling  was  re -emphasized. 
Union  EIAs  were  not  professional  career  counselors  and  should  not 
assxnne  tliat  role.    Advising  tasks  included  motivating  workers  and 
helping  them  to  recognize  and  articulate  learning  needs,  select 
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appropriate  education  or  training,  and  understand  tuition  reim- 
bursement procedures.    For  additional  in-depth  coxmseling, 
union  EIAs    were  to  refer  employees  to  professional  career  counselors 
of  education  brokers. 

Personnel  EIAs  would  be  liaisons  with  the  agency  sites, 
whose  familiarity  with  the  state  system  and  their  own  agencies 
ideally  qualified  them  to  serve  as  resource  persons  for  the  union 
EIAs  and  site  coordinator.    Besides  helping  with  logistical 
arrangements  at  their  agencies,  these  EIAs  would  communicate  to 
the  sxte  coordinator  their  knowledge  abotat  educational  needs  and 
opportunities  within  the  state  system. 

To  orient  the  ExAs  to  the  project  ,and' train  them  to  fulfill 
these  roles,  "two-day  training  sessions  were  scheduled  in  September 
for  clerical  and  personnel  EIAs,  and  in  November  for  the  maintenance 
EIAs.     The  NIWL  organized  both  sessions  and  developed  an  extensile 
curriculum.    ,(See  Appendix  I  for  agendas  used  during  these  sessions). 
To  lead  the  sessions,  NIWL  brought  to  Hartford  a  staff  which 
included  the  Director  of  the  Labor  Education  Center  of  Rutgers 
University,  the  Director  of  the  National  Center  for  Educational 
Brokering,  the  Director  of  Research  for  NIWL,  the  Program  Officer 
for  Model  III  at  NIWL,  and  a  training  consultant.    The  briefings 
on  education  and  training  opportunities  available  in  the  Hartford 
area  and  local  perspectives  were  delivered  by  the  site  coordinator 
and  members  of  the  local  planning  committee. 

Topics  covered  the  first  morning  of  the  September  training 
included  an  explanation  of  the  rationaxe  for  Model  III,  an  overview 
of  NIWL  and  the  demonstration  project,  a  briefing  on  the  Hartford 
participants*  perspectives  and  expect;  *:ions ,  and  an  analysis  of 
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the  roles  of  key  people  and  organizations. _  The  afternoon  was 
dadicated  to  brief ing«?  on  financial  assistance,  education  and  • 
training  opportunities  available  to  state  employees.    The  second 
day,  more  loosely  structured  to  permit  open  give-and-take  among 
the  participants,  covered  problems  which  adults  who  return  to 
sclictpl  encounter  and  methods  of  overcoming  these  barriers. 

November  session    as  considerably  restructured  but 
covered  the  same  copies  with  less  time  spent  on  the  Model  III 
background  and  overview,  and  more  emphasis  on  the  EIA  role,  infor- 
mation interviewing,  ard  role. playing.    On.  the  second  day,  the 
clerical  EIAs  joined  the  maintenance  EIAs  to  review  cheir  experi- 
ences, examine  advising  cechniques ,  and  construct  work  plans  for 
the  coming  weeks. 

In  retrospect,  most  union  EIAs  interviewed  a  year  later 
believed  their  training  was,  as  one  put  it,  "useful  to  get  started". 
Several  rp.marked  that  the  education  materials  were  helpful,  par- 
ticularly The  Matchbook.     But  strong  interest  was  expressed  in  a 
follow-up  session  which  would  deal  with  questions  which  arose  during 
the  year. 

With  training  and  orientation  behind  them,  the  xinion  EIAs 
were  ready  to  get  down  to  business.    Each  was  allotted  3%  hours 
release  time  per  week  fr^m  their  regular  work  duties  to  perform 
EIA  tasks.    Each  ^7as  respons^ole  for  advising  from  40  to  i25 
workers.    Weekly  planning  meetings  were  scheduled  with  the  site 
coordinator  at  each  agency,    as  noted  xmcler  the  discussion  of  the 
site  coordinator's  role  above,  most  union  EIAs  depended  on  her  for 
considerable  direction  and  supf  rt. 

Although  each  EIA  team  proceeded  according  to  a  slightly 
different  timetable,  they  employed  similar- methods  to  accomplish 
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their  goals.    Every  union  EIA  was  to  colli:t  informational 
materials  and  display  these  at  an  appropriW  location  at  his  or 
her  agency.    The  purpose  of  these  "educational  resource  centers- 
was  to  make  information  about  education  readily  accessible  to  the 
worker  at  the  workplace.     In  practice,  many  EIAs  found  it  diffi- 
cult either  to  locate  suitable  space  or  secure  permission  to  keep 
materials  there.    Solutions  to  the  problem  varied:    one  EIA  stored 
materials  in  her  desk;  another  obtained  a  drawer  in  a  file 
cabinet;  another,  responsible  for  several  locations,  kept  files 
in  the  backseat  of  his  car;  and  one  personnel  EIA  set  up  a  dis- 
play table  in  the  personnel  office.    Materials  came  primarily 
from  either  the  site  coordinator  or  the  education  institut^ns 
which  the  CCNCR  coordinator  had  asked  to  place  the  EIAs '  names  on 
their  mailing  lists. 

The  second  major  responsibility  of  the  EIAs  was  to  contact 
personally  each  of  theindividual  workers  to  whom  they  were 
assigned.    Group  meetings  were  planned  at  each  agency  to  provide 
a  vehicle  for  that  initial  contact.    Many  advantages  to  this 
approach  were  anticipated.       Because  the  meetings  were  scheduled 
in  advance  with  agency  management  and  personnel  approval,  the  EIAs 
could  avoid  the  difficulty  of  reserving  an  uninterrupted  period  of 
time  within  a  structured  workday  to  discuss  education.  More 
people  could  be  reached  with  the  same  information  in  less  time. 
Group  dynamir-.s,  the  tendency  for  individuals  within  a  group  to 
draw  support,  enthusiasm,  and  confidence  from  one  another,  could 
be  used  to  advantage. 
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So  group  meetings  were  arranged  at  DOL,  DMV,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Purchasing  with  the  approval  of  agency  management  and 
logistical  assistance  from  the  personnel  EIAs.    Employees  were 
sent  printed  invitations  to  these  meetings.    Attendance  ranged 
from  15  to  25.    The  site  coordinator  spoke  about  tuition  reim- 
bursement, education  opportxmities ,  introduced  the  union  EIAs,  and 
explained  their  role.     Questions  were  invited  and  discussions  with 
workers  about  their  specific  interests  often  ensued.    All  conver- 
sations with  employees  were  recorded  on  an  '*EIA  contact  informa- 
tion log"  (See  Appendix  E)    with  action  taken  or  follow-up  needed 
noted  on  the  form.. 

Follow-up  after  the  group  meetings  incorporated  both  the 
informing  and  advising  roles.     Individuals  who  had  asked  questions 
or  expressed  any  interest  during  the  meetings  were  contacted 
later  by  a  union  EIA  (or  sometimes  by  the  site  coordinator) , 
either  to  provide  specific  answers  or  to  help  the  worker  define 
his  or  her  interests  or  needs.    Some  union  EIAs  tried  to  sustain 
enthusiasm  generated  by  the  meetings,  actively  seeking  out  co- 
workers and  encouraging  them  to  consider  tuition  reimbursement, 
education,  and  what  it  could  mean  to  them. 

The  degree  to  which  each  lanion  EIA  pursued  individual,  one- 
on-one  contacts  depended  on  how  many  locations  the  EIA  coverca, 
freedom  of  movement  at  the  workplace,  and  personal  style.  Several 
EIAs  reported  much  of  their  individual  advising  occurred  during 

coffee  breaks,  lunch,  or  after  work. 

\ 
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The  role  envisioned  during  the  training  sessions  for  the 
personnel  EIAs,  as  resource  persons  within  the  state  system  for 
the  union  EIAs  and  site  coordinator,  was  not  fully  realized.  The 
imion  EIAs  rarely  consulted  these  individuals,  directing  their 
questions  instead  to  the  site  coordinator.     The  personnel  EIAs 
did  provide  logistical  support,  by  arranging  the  group  meetings 
for  example.     But  by  in  large,  the  three-way  cooperation  envisioned 
did  not  come  about.  / 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  KEY  EVENTS 

This  cHtonology  only  records  the  first  occurrence  of  an 
event.    For  example,  the  local  planning  coinnittee  met  most  months 
and. the  site  coordinator  and  EIAs  met  fairly  regularly  once  a  week 
throughout  the  project,  but  this  does  not  appear  under  every 
month's  synopsis, 

April  1979  The  Hartford  site  was  selected  and  final 

agreement  to  participate  secured.    The  local 
planning  committee  was  appointed. 

May  1979  The  site  coordinator  was  hired. 

June  1979  The  site  coordinator  received  two  days  of  crier- 

tation  in  W^hington,  DC  to  NIWL    its  goals,  the 
planned  activities  of  the  demonstration  project, 
and  the  site  coordinator's  role.    The  site 
coordinator  returned  to  Hartford  for  individual 
discussions  with  members  of  the  planning  comm*.tytee 
and  began  to  research  potential  agency  sites ^ 
The  master  contract  for  state  employees  4xpxred, 
leaving  both  the  clerical  and  mainr^^-'ance  unit 
without  a  contract, 

July  1979  The  first  local  planning  commitr^  .  meeti  g  was  . 

held  to  discuss  preliminary  plans  and  n.^-  :e 
basic  operational  decisions,    Th  ;  site  c*  )rdinator 
contacted  personnel  offices  at  pc- lib'  ,  agency 
sites  to  discuss  the  project.     She  attended  a 
second  orientation  meetinj:  in  Washing ::on,  DC  to 
discus''  ""he  difficulties,  in  s^^curing  agency 
sites f  EIA  training,  and     precise  definition 
of  the  EIA  role.    The  site  coordinatdr  began 
advisement  of  individual  workers, 
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The  site  coordinator  continu5rd  meetings  with 
potential  sites.    Agreements  to  partit^ipate  were 
secured  with  the  Bureau  of  Purchasiiig,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Departoient  of 
Motor  Vehicles,    Meetings  to  prepf/r*^  for  the  ^ 
/EIA  training  session  were  held  be? : een  NIWL, 
CSEA,  and  CCNCR.     Six  clerical  EIA3  were 
selected  from  DOL  and  DMV.    Two  TJiaintenance 
EIAs         selected  from  the  Burea.  of  Purchasing, 
Four  personnel  EIAs         also  chosen.  The 
site  coordinator  began  contact-in^^  local  edu- 
cators, collecting  printed  tn'it.;?rials  abov,:. 
education  and  training,  and  compiling  cloc:a- 
ments  for  the  preproject  enviror.J7.G::.  wport 
requested  by  NIWL.    The  state  legislarore 
e?.pproves  the^^erical  unit  contract.. 
The  trainl/ng  session  for  clerical  and  personnel 
EIAs  was  conducted  by  NIV'L  assistance 
from  Connecticut  parties  * :  the  project.  The 
search  for  addit:j.onal  maintenance  sites  con- 
tinued.   The  survey  questionnaire  was  administered 
to  100  randomly  selected  :ilerical  and  maintenance 
employees  from  the  secured  sites.  Following 
tho  survey  administrations    the  survey  and  the 
project  were  discu&^ed.    The  site  coordinator 
began  publicizing  thv^  project  and  tuition 
reimbursement  by  preparing  an  article  for  The 
State  Scene, 
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site  selection  was  completed  as  the  Department 
of  Transportation  agreed  to  participate.  One 
maintenance  EIA  and  a  personnel  EIA  were  selected 
from  DOT,    The  session  to  train  the  maintenance 
EIAs  was  discussed  at  phe  local  planning  com- 
mittee meeting.    The  si  te-  coordinator  met  with 
supervisors  of  clerical  EIAs  at  DOL  and  DMV  to 
discuss  the  project.    The  site  coordinator 
also  attended  a  meeting  of  an  association  of 
continuing  education  directors,  CAGE,  The 
article  about  the  demonstration  project  was 
published  In  The  State  Scene. 
The  training  session  for  maintenance  EIAs  was 
held.    A  follow  up  session  to  review  progress 
to  date  also  Included  clerical  workers.  The 
site  coordinator  presented  the  EIAs  with  materials 
on  trade»  occupational,  and  training  schools  and 
community  counseling  services.    The  site  coordi- 
nator spoke  to  150  employees  at  a  CSEA  clierlcal 
coOncI 1  meeting  about  tuition  reimbursement.  The 
site  coordinator  and  EIAs  at  each  agency  began 
once  a  week  meetings  to  set  out  specific  tasks 
for  each  to  accomplish.    The  Coordinator  of  CCNC 
arranged  for  all  the  EIAs"  names  to  be  placed  on 
CCNCR  members'  mailing  lists  for  course  schedules 
and  catalogs.    NIWL  staff  visited  Hartford  and 
attended      local  planning  committee  and  EIA 


December  1979 


January  1980 


planning  meetings,    A  photograph  taken  at  the 
September  EIA  training  session  appeared  in  the 
CSEA  Government  News. 

A  series  of  group  meetings  attended  by  15  to  25 
clerical  employees  were  held  at  the  DMV  for  5 
week's,  3  days  a  week  from  8:30  a,m,  to  9:30  a.m. 
Two  large  group  sessions  were  held  at  the  Bureau 
of  Purchasing  to  discuss  tuition  reimbursement 
and  vocational/techtrrcal  training.    An  article 
was  published  in  The  State  Scene  announcing  the 
names  of  the  maintenance  EIAs.    The  site  coordi- 
nator wrote  and  submitted  an  article  to  CSEA 
which  was^  published  in  ihe  Government  News. 
The  site  coordinator  arranged  for  the  Central 
Connecticut  State  College  printing  and  graphics 
department  to  design  and  print  posters.  The 
site  coordinator  made  a  presentation  to  a 
meeting  of  state  government  affirmative  action 
officers  on  tuition  reimbursement  and  the  demon- 
stration project.    The  personnel  EIAs  were 
invited  to  attend  the  local  planning  committee 
meetings  for  the  first  time,  in  order  to  smooth 
working  relationships  at  the  agency  sites. 
The  survey  questionnaire  was  administered  to 
DOT  maintenance  workers  at  three  garages;  training 
opportunities  and  tuition  reimbursement  were 
discussed  with  workers  after  the  survey.  Notices 
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were  sent  to  maintenance  workers  at  one  DOT 
garag«  to  explain  the  project  and  publicize  their 
EIA's  name.    Three  group  meetings  were  held  at 
DOL  early  in  the  afternoon  on  three  separate  days 
-  at  the  end  of  the  month.    The  site  coordinator 

made  a  presentation  on  tui tion^eJinbursement  to 
a  CSEA  clerical  council  meeting.    Initial  dis- 
cussions began  within  the  Personnel  Development 
Unit  concerning  the  possibility  of  revising  the 
tuition  reimbursement  procedures  and  application 
form, 

February  1980         For  three  consecutive  weeks  at  DOL,  lunch  hour 

open  meetings  were  held  for  clerical  employees 
to  meet  the  site  coordinator  and  union  EIAs.  The 
site  coordinator  spoke  to  a  group  of  data  pro- 
cessors on  the  night  shift  at  DMV,    New  statistics 
on  tuition  reimbursement  were  gathered  by  the 
site  coor/Jinator    which  i ndi cat^d_s^t.atewi de 
Increases  in  appl i cation  ^rates •    The  site  coordi- 
nator attended  the  Regiojial  Dialogue  on  Worklife 
Education  in  Berkeley,  California  sponsored  by 
NIWL,  to  speak  about  the  Model  III  project  to  a 
group  of  interested  educators,  management  and 
labor  representatives.    The  monthly  local  planning 
committee  meeting  reviewed  options  for  a  major 
revision  of  tuition  reimbursement  application 
procedures. 
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The  site  coordinator  made  presentations  at  a 
meeting  of  continuing  education  administrators, 
a  college  career  program,  and  the  Regional  Dialogue 
sponsored  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  by  NIWL.  The 
site  coordinator  undertook  a  draft  revision  of 
the  tuition  reimbursement  application  procedures 
and  form. 

The  site  coordinator  reported  to  a  CCNCR  meeting 
on  the  status  of  the  Model  III  project,  examples 
of  college  activities  in  worker  education,  and 
possible  ways  for  CCNCR  to  become  more  involved 
with  Model  III  activities.    A  panel  consisting  of 
representatives  from  CEUI ,  CCNCR,  tow  maintenance 
EIAs,  and  the  site  coordinator  delivered  a 
presentation  at  the  Regional  Dialogue  in  Boston. 
The  site  coordinator  and  state  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel and  Labor  Relations  discussed  options  for 
revising  the  tuition  reimbursement  system.  The 
CEUI  maintenance  contract  was  ratified. 
The  National  Institute  of  Education  agreed  to 
extend  the  term  of  the  Model  III  contract  until 
September  30,  1980.    Plans  to  simplify  and  decen-  ' 
tralize  the  tuition  reimbursement  system  were 
announced  ty  Personnel  and  Labor  Relations.  The 
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site  coordinator  began  drafting  a  handbook  on 
tuition  reimbursement  guidelines.    A  major  effort 
to  eradicate  the  backlog  of  tuition  reimbursement 
applications  was  undertaken  by  the  state. 
Onsite  interviews  were  condu^^ed  with  more  than 
20  people  in  Hartford  by  WIWL  staff  for  the  case 
study  on  Model  III.  / 
The  second  round  of  surveys  was  administered  to 
100  randomly  selected  clerical  and  maintenance 
employees  at  the  agency  sites.    The  site  co/rdinc- 
tor  was  hired  provisionally  as  a  permanent  state 
employee.    The  case  study  was  completed  in  draft 
form.    Statistics  were  gathered  by  the  site  coordi 
nator  on  tuition  reimbursement  usage  by  the 
clerical  and  maintenance  units  during  the  demon- 
stration year.    Certificates  of  service  (see  „ 
Appendix  F)  were  sent  to  the  EIAs  from  NIWL,  the 
state  Director  of  Personnel  and  iV^or  Relations, 
and  their  un1  on  representati  ves .  f-^he  EIAs  also 


received  letters  of  appreciation] (see  Appendix  6) 
from  NIWL  for  their  service  to  t/e  Included  In 
their  ;>irsonnel  folders.  /--^^'^ 
Data  from  the  post-project  survey  were  cbmpilei: 
and  the  case  study  redrafted  in  light  of  an 
analysis  of  the  data. 
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OUTCOMES  OF  THE  PROJECT 

What  are  the'results  to  date  of  the  interventions  in  Hartford? 
Has  progress  been  made  toward  accomplishing  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose      to  reduce  Information  and  counseling  barriers  affirmed 
at  the  outset  by  the  original  parties?    What  effects  has  the  project 
had  on  these  organizations  and  institutions?    How  successful  were 
the  various  roles  and  interventions  tested?    Were  there  unantici- 
pated outcomes?    What  are  the  Hartford  participants'  recommendations 
for  the  future? 

Effect  of  the   on  Workers 

The  consensus  of  the 
project  survey  are  that  the  demonstration  project  substantially 
affected  the  clerical  ai^d  maintenance  workers  at  the  project 
sites.    The  fundamental  purpose  of  Model  III,  to  reduce  certai n 
structural  barriers  which  appear  to  discourage  use  of  tuition-aid, 
is  well  on  the  way  to  realization.  « 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  change  is  in  the  realm  of 
worker  knowledge  of  tuition  reimbursement.    The  survey  administered 
at  the  outset  of  the  project  found  on^y  25.5  percent  of  respon- 
dents somewhat  or  very  familiar  witn  the  plan;  by  the  project's 
conclusion,  this  percentage  had  nearly  tripled  to  73.8  percent  of 
respondents  in  the  second  survey. 

Not  only  do  workers  know  about  the  plan,  they  also  under- 
stand it  much  better.    Before  the  demonstration  project,  nearly 
90  percent  of  those  surveyed  did  not  even  know  they  were  eligible 
to  apply  for  reimbursement  of  tuition  costs.    More  than  43  percent 
now  know  they  are  eligible.    More  than  40  percent  also  know  how  to 
request  approval  for  tuition  reimbursement,  twice  as  many  as  before 
the  project. 


These  statistics  confirm  the  belief  generally  held  by  pro- 
ject participants  that  workers  u^nders tand  the  plan  much  better 
now,  including  the  all-important  fact  that  courses  do  not  have 
to  be  job-related,  to  be  approved. for  reimbursement.    The  miscon- 
ception that  they  did,  when  held  by  either  management  staff  or 
employees,  would  have  effectively  prevented  a  worker's  using 
tuition  reimbursement  tofinance  trai ni ng  leadi ng  to  a  new  job. 
According  to  CSEA's  President,  "we  have  seen  and  heard  from 
clericals  that  they  didn't  know  about  tuition  reimbursement  before, 
or  realize  that  it  could  be  used  for  any thi ng 'other  than  regular 
col  1  ege  degree  program  tuition  or  could  be  non- jo|D-rel  ated .  The 
EIAs  got  this  across". 

Not  surprisingly,  this  increase  in  knowledge  and  uff^ers  tandi  ng 
is  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  workers  who  regard 
lack  of  information  as  a  barrier  to  their  participation  in  education 
and  training.    About  40  percent  at  the  conclusion  of  the  project, 
compared  to  66  percent  at  its  outset,  felt  that  inadequate  infor- 
mation about  the  plan  kept  £hem  from  using  tuition  reimbursement. 
The  percentages  of  those  who  identified,  inadequate  information  aajd 
advice  about  careers,  courses,  or  education  institutions  as  barrijers 
to  education  or  training  dropped  a  similar  amount  by  25  points  or  \. 
more  from  75.-  84  percent  to  47  -  54  percent  (See  Table  I,  "Con- 
clusion").   Of  course,  the  percentages  reporting  inadequate  infor- 
mation or  advice  to  be  barriers  are  still  high. 

One  could  also  measure  the  impact  of  the  demonstration  pro- 
ject upon  the  target  popul ati ons'  by  the  rates  at  which  they  apply 
for  tuition  reimbursement.     Early  statistics  show  modest  increases 
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in  these  rates  over  the  course  of  the  demonstration  year. 
More  than  26  percent  of  respondents  v»ho  reported  taking  courses 
in  the  second  survey  paid  the  tuition  through  the  reimbursement 
plan,  compared  to  20  percent  in  uhe  first  survey.  Statistics 
gathered  by  the  state  government  reveal  that  for  the  academic 
year  1978-1979,  clerical  workers  submitted  296  applications,  fcj 
1979-1980,  458,    Maintenance  workers  submitted  17  applications 
in  1978-1979,  27  in  1979-1980, 

Why  have  application  rates  not  increased  more  dramatically? 
For  one  thing,  it  requires  time  for  knowledge  and  attitude 
shifts  to  produce  behavior  changes,    isecondly,  as  several  site 
participants  have  pointed out,  because  most  education  institu- 
tions operate  on  a  semester  basis,  and  the  group  meetings  at 
the  site  agencies  took  place  in  December  or  later,  it  is  unreal- 
istic to  evaluate  Fall  1979  or  Spring  1980  application  rates  as 
a  measure  of  the  project's  effect.    Not  until  Fall  19 8 C  or 
Spring  1981  application?  are  tabulated  will  we  begin  to  see  a 
noticeable  impact,  project  participants  believe. 

However,  although  an  increased  participation  rate  would 
be  a  positive  sign,  it  is  peripheral  to  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  Model  III  project,  to  reduce  or  eradicate  structural  barriers 
to  ensure  that  the  target  populations  were  aware  of  the  tuition 
reimbursement  plan  and  educational  resources  and  how  to  take 
advantage  of  them.    Without  information  and  advisement,  these 
individuals  were  not  even  prepared  to  choose  to  pursue  education 
or  training.    Whether  state  employees  use  their  new  awareness  to 
apply  for  tuition  reimbursement  and  return  to  school  is  an  impor- 
taht  but  distinct  issue  which  cannot  come  into  play  until  the 
structural  barriers  are  down,. 


Effect  of  the  Project  on  State  Government 

There  is  evidence  that  the  demonstration  project  had  an 
impact  on  the  knowledge  auid  attitudes  of  state  personnel  and 
training  staff,    A  few  participcints  believe  that  these  individuals 
are  now  more  aware  of  tuition  reimbursement  and  more  predisposed 
to  p;iblici2e  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  plem. 

There  is  evidence  that  workers  in  the  target  populations 
see  a  chcuige  in  memagement  attitudes.    More  than  54  percent  of 
the  respondents  to  the  second  survey  think  that  the  state 
encourages  its  employees  to  seek  additional  education  or  training, 
compared  to  29,5  percent  in  the  first  survey.    More  than  32 
percent  of  the  respondents  to  the  second  survey,  compared  to 
7.^  percent  in  the  first,  believe  the  state  encourages  employees 
to  use  tuition  reimbursement.    Although  nearly  46  percent 
identified  favoritism  within  the  state  sysrem  as  a  barrier  to 
)  further  education  or  training  in  the  first  survey,  only  24.6 
percent  did  so  in  the  second,  a  noticeable  decline.  While 
tliese  changes  in  attitude  cannot  simply  be  attributed  to  the 
effect  of  the  demonstration  project,  some  correlation  seems 
likely. 

However,  two  events  which  occurred  during  the  last  months 
of  the  demonstration  project  art  concrete  institutional  changes 
to  whose  accomplishment  it  contributed  significantly.  The 
.first  of  these  was  the  decision  to  simplify  and  decentralize 
the  procedure  for  processing  reimbursement  applications.  The 
second  was  the  decision  to  establish  a  new  professional  position 
within  the  state  service  to  provide  training  and  technical 
assistemce  to  agency  staff  in  the  tuition  reimbursement  area.  The 
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Model  III  site  coordinator  was  hired  by  the  state  to  fill  this 
role. 

The  site  coordinator  and  state  Director  of  Personnel  Develop- 
ment concur  that,  in  the  Director's  wor  s,    "a  major  result  of 
this  project  is  that  a  revised,  simplified,  decentralized  tuition 
reimbursement  system  is  being  designed.    A  close  look  was  taken  at 
the  system  aid  why  it  didn't  work  well  was  considered".    A  C 
working  draft  of  the  decentralization  proposal  was  under  discussion 
during  the  summer  of  1980,     It  would  simplify  processing  by  eliminat 
several  steps,  some  of  the  paperwork  and  personnel  formerly 
involved.    Approval  for  reimbursement  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  a  designated  individual  at  each  agency.    Any  applications  not 
approved  would  be  forwarded  to  Personnel  Development  for  a  review* 
and  final  decision  by  a  Ictbor-^anagement  committee^  subject  of 
course  to  collective  bargaining  grievance  procedures'^     (Under  the 
former  system,  a  state  employee  could  enlist  the  union help  in 
appealing  a  rejection  only  through  the  formal  grievsqice  procedure!^ 
The  Personnel  Development  Division  will  coordinate  this  system 
and  provide  technical  assistemce  to  agencies. 

Introducing  decentralization  will  require  writing  a  mamual 
aibout  tuition  reimbursement  and  training  a  staff  member  at  each 
agency  to  understand  the  system.    Topics  covered  would >^nclude  an 
explanation  of  each  bargaining  unit's  tuition  reimbursement  guide- 
lines, detailed  procedures  for  processing  forms ^  answers  to 
common  questions,  and  record^keeping  responsibilities, 

Thfi  second  decision, to  assign  a  professional  position  to 
the  t^^ition  reimbursement  system,  seemis  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  f   :st.    A  professional  staff  person  would  be  required  to 
write  the  mzuiual  and  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  • 


to  the  agency  tuition  reimbursement  administrators.     (The  site 
coordinator r  given  her  knowledge  of  the  system,  was  a  logical 
choice  for  the  position).    But  as  important  a  factor  in  the  decisio: 
to  create  a  new  position  was  apparently  a  widespread  conviction 
that  the  site  coordinator's  role  had  made  the  system  function 
better.       (This  is  discussed  further  under  "Success  of  t'^a  Site 
Coordinator's  Role").     The  decision  to  create  a  new  posi'Lon  is 
particularly  notable  at  a  time  when  state  hiring  was  extremely 
limited. 

How  do  key  representatatives  of  the  state  themselves  feel 
personally  about  the  project's  impact?    The  state  Director  of 
Personnel  and  Labor  Relations  focuses  on  the  introduction  into 
the  government  of  a  centrally  located  source  of  guidance  and 
information  concerning  tuition  reimbursement  —  the  site  coordi- 
nator —  as  a  much  needed  innovation.    The  state's  representative 
on  the  local  planning  committee,  the  Director  of  Personnel  Develop- 
ment, cites  several  outcomes,  both  planned  and  unanticipated: 

o    the  tuition  reimbursement  system  was  examined  and  revisions 
plcuined; 

o    mutual  respect  ard  a  tendency  to  work  cooperatively  has 

grown  among  uhe  key  participants';  and 
o    the  Title  1-A  Upward  Mobility  project  was  cooperatively 

implemented. 

These  are  seen  as  positive  steps  in  the  complex  and  long-term  hxraai 
resources  development  effort  within  state  government. 
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Effect    of  the  Project  on  the  Unions 

Representatives  of  both  unions  believe  there  has  been  a 
substantial  impact  on  their  organizations  and  leadership.  In 
the  words  of  one,  "if  it  had  not  been  for  this  project,  the  union 
would  not  now  be  so  committed  to  tuition  reimbursement." 
According  to  these  representatives,  the  unions  now  take  educate. 
and  training  very  seriously  as  an  important  contract  item  to  be 
won  for  the  membership. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  unicS  rank  and  file  have 
noticed  such  a  change  in  attitude.    The  second  sur-^^^y  fomd  that 
more  than  32  percent  of  the  respondents  believe  the;,  uaion  en- 
courages members  to  seek  further  education  or  training,  spared 
to  less  than  14  percent  the  first  time.    More  than  32  p^   c  also 
believe  tha  union  encourages  the  use  of  tuition  reimbursr.^i  at , 
compared  to  under  ten  percent  of  respondents  to  the  firiF;r  ainrvey. 

These  and  other  statistics  may  also  suggest  that 
the  demonstration  project  increased  the  unions'  visibility 
and  the  degree  to  which  workers  in  the  target  populations  feel 
confident  in  their  unions.    At  the  outset  of  the  project,  only 
19.2  percent  realized  tuition  reimbursement  wns  a  benefit 
negotiated  through  collective  bargaining;  instead,  more  than 
75  percent  erroneously  believed  the  rl^.,?.  was  unilaterally  spon- 
sored by  the  state  government.    Mor<2  x:Vin  69  jT'^rcent  of  respon- 
dents to  the  second  survey  knew  tuition  reimbursement  was  a 
negotiated  benefit,  and  nine  percent  thought  it^ was  unilaterally 
sponsored  by^t^ie  union.     In  response  to  a  question  which  asked 
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from  whom  respondents  wo...ld  prefer  to  receive  information  on 
tuition  reimbxirsement,  nearly  33  percent  chose  a  union  represen- 
tative in  the  secoi     survey,  compared  to  21  •  6  percent  in 
the  first • 

Do  the  labor  representatives  on  the  local  planning  cc  joittee 
believe  that  the  project  had  positive  results,  in  their  personal 
view,  for  their  orgamization  or  memberj^hip?    Th^  President  of  , 
CSEA  feels  the  project  made  some  headway  towards  the  two  original 
goals  he  had  for  participation.    First,  the  local  planning 
committee  did  provide  an  opportunity  for  labor  and  management  to 
exchemge  ideas  about  employee  education.    Secondly,  lower-level 
employees  are  now  more  aware  of  their  tuition-reimbursement 
benefit:     "The  EIAs  got  this  across".    The  CEUl  representative  on 
the  planning  committee  emphasizes  that  the  primary  purpose  for 
his  uiiion's  involvement  was  to  help  the  membership  pr  omote  tnem- 
selves  in  the  work  Jworld.    To  a  limited  degree,  he  feels  maii.tenance 
workers  know  more  about  their  plan  and  where  to  go  for  related 
advice •  \ 


The  fact  that  both  unions  were  immersed  in  contract  negotia- 
tions for  much  of  the  demonstration  year  hindered  changes  in  Ui*^  on 
structure  or  policy  which  might  otherwise  have  occurred,  Tlis 
ideas  which  the  unions  have  under  consideration  Csee  "Local 
Recommendations  for  the  Future")  may  indicate  that  they  wDl  ^ake 
more  of  an  advocacy  role  towrads  education  and  tuition  reimburse-^ 
ment  in  the  futtire.    As  one  union  officer  said,  "this  pr^jecc  has 
awakened  all  of  us," 
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Relative  Success  of  Roles  and  Interventions 
Role  of  the  Local  Planning  Committee 

The  local  planning  committee  represented  the  first  formal, 
on-going  collaborative  effort  between  management,  labor,  and 
ediicators  to  plan  and  coordinate  educational  opportunities  for 
state  employees.    Sustaining  this  collaboration  over  many  months, 
was  in  itself  an  extremely  significant  accomplishment.    Both  CEUI 
and  CSEA  were  involved  for  much  of  the  project  in  complex  contract 
negotiations  which  could  easily  have  strained  not  only  labor- 
management  ties  but  relations  among  the  unions  as  well.  The 
Coordinating  Committee  was  a  young  organization,  funded  on  a 
year-to-year  basis.  Model  III  its  first  major  endeavor.  The 
state  Personnel  Development  Division  itself  was  just  getting  started. 
.  Despfte  the  instability       individual  and  collective  which 
characterized  this  situation,  these  or^ani zations  and  agencies  were 
able  to  work  together.    This  should  encourage  other  organizations 
in  uncertain  situations,  as  the  Coordinator  of  CCNCR  has  pointed 
out,  because  it  suggests  that  organizational  instability  is  not  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  Model  III  intervention. 

Another  significant  accomplishment  was  the  back  up  which  committee 
members  provided  to  th6  site  coordinator.     In  the  original  design, 
the  committee  was  to  "oversee"  the  site  coordinator.    The  role 
which  actually  evolved  was  more  supportive  than  this  language 
suggests.    There  were  a  number  of  occasi ons ,  several  during  the 
site  selection  process,  when  committee  members  intervened  on 
behalf  of  the  site  coordinator  to  obtain  information  or  remove 
bureaucratic  obstacles.    The  site  coordinator  has  noted  how 
important  this  kind  of  backup  was  in  negotiating  the  Intricacies 
of  a  complex  government  bureaucracy. 
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The  long-term  planning  responsibility  was  less  successfully 
realized,  several  of  Its  members  agree.    They  note  the  committee's 
tendency  to  become  bogged  down  in  details,  to  focus  on  quotidian 
problems  rather  than  specific  goals  or  long-term  plans.  'le 
frequent  absence  of  one  or  more  members  from  the  meeting,  exacer- 
bated these  tendencies.    Because  of  this  fragmentation,  the  site 
coordinator  adopted  more  of  a  leadership  role  in  initiating  dis- 
cussions of  topics  and  presenting  optional  courses  of  action  than 
the  original  Model  III  had  envisioned.    However,  this  adaptation 
^of  the  original  model  was  successful  in  keeping  the  project  moving, 
responding  to  difficulties,  and  devising  appropriate  courses  of 
action. 

Role  of  the  Site  Coordinator 

The  introduction  of  the  site  coordinator  into  the  tuition 
reimbursement  system  is  widely  regarded  as  an  excellent  innovation. 
For  the  first  time,  the  state  Director  of  Personnel  and  Labor 
Relations  observed,  there  was  "a  centrally  located  office  within 
the  state  syst-<T)  providing  guidance  as  to  the  best  use  of  tuition 
reimbursement".    Another  observer  pointed  out  that  previously, 
there  was  no  source  of  information  and  assistance  within  the 
state  concerning  tuition  reimbursement  which  was  both  auti^jrite- 
tive  and  accessible,  a  position  above  the  clerical  level,  b»«t 
below  the  director.    The  consensus  se^ms  to  be  that  the  project 
year  demonstrated  the  benefits  to  both  workers  and  state  manage- 
ment of  appointing  an  individual  to  be  responsible  for  statewide 
technical  assistance  and  publicity  concerning  tuition  reimbursement. 
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Of  all  the  roles  ?)erformed  by  the  site  coordinator,  perhaps 
the  most  critical  were  those  which  required  liaison  with  or 
coordination  of  the  o^her  key  participants.    A  number  of  powerful 
factors  militated  against  coordination:    the  size  of  the  state^' 
bureaucracy,  the  geographic  dispersion  of  the  sites,  the  complexity 
of  labor-managemeivt_r^ations ,  the  diversity  of  the  project's 
participants  and  the  historic  lack  of  coordination  between 
.  state  agencies,  la^bor,  management,  and  education  institutions,  to 
name  a  few.    As  a  neut^ajXpjar^  affiliated  with  neither  management, 
labor,  education,  nop  any  faction  within  those  sectors,  the  site 
coordinator  was  abl eM;.o^.vercoTne  many  such  barriers.     She  herselV 
argues  that  the  position's  neutrality  was  a  prerequisite  to  its 
effectiveness.    The  interaction  between  the  site  coordinator,  local 
planning  committee  and  its  members  is  discussed  above.  Without 
the  direction  and  support  which  the  site  coordinator  gave  to  the 
EIAs,  and  her  liaison  role  vis-a-vis  management  and  personnel 
staff.  It  seems  unlikely  the  interventions  at  the  site  agencies 
would  have  progressed  as  far  as  they  did.    The  site  coordinator 
successfully  kept  the  many  elements  of  the  project  in  motion  and 
its  diverse  players  working  together. 

Another  cr^itical  aspect  of  the  site  coordinator's  work  was 
her  role  as  the  unofficial  state  authority  on  tuition  ret^iitb^f^^ement . 
It  Is  clear  that  before  the  demonstration  project  took  place, 
there  was  considerable  confusion  among  state  employees  and  manage- 
ment, even  personnel  staff,  as  to  the  specifics  of  the  reimburse- 
* 

ment  policy:    what  courses  were  approvable,  which  institutions 
were  permissible,  and  so  forth.    By  providing  a  channel  for  such 
questions  and  authoritative  answers^  the  site  coordinator  helped 
individuals,  but  also  underscored  the  heed  for  a  clearer  policy 
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statement  and  an  accessible  source  of  information  and  technical 
assistance  concerning  tuition  reimbursement.  ^  Perhaps  the  most 
cjrpvlncing  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  her  role  in  this  regard 
Is  her  permanent  employment  by  the  state. 

Two  Issues  were  raised  by  several  observers  about  the  site 
coordinator's  role.    The  first  was  Its  level  of  authority.  The 
site  coordinator  was  responsible  for^  securing  the  cooperation  of 
high-ranking  individuals.     It  Is  suggested  by  some  that  her 
lack  of  "clout",  her  dependence  on  backup  from  more  powerful 
planning  committee  members,  made  this  more  difficult. 

A  second  Issue  was  the  location  of  the  site  coordinator's 
office.    Some  observers  argue  that  basing  the  site  coordinator  at 
a  state  administrative  building  Identified  her  with  the  stata^ 
government  In  many  peoples'  minds,  suggesting  another  location 
would  have  been  better.     However,  the  site  coordinator  counters 
that  working  from  within  the  state  system  gave  her  a  degree  of. 
insight  not  possible  for  an  outsider  into  the  nature  of  state, 
employment  and  the  tuition  reimbursement  system. 

Role  of  the  Education  Information  Advisor 

How  well  the  union  EIA  role  as  structured  accomplished  Its 
objectives  is  a  matter  of  debate  among  those  who  participated 
in  the  project*    Howei^er,  the  group  meetings,  which  absorbed  a 
considerable  number  of  EIA  hours,  received  nearly  unianimous 
endorsement  among  union  EIAs  as  the  best  approach  to  employees. 
As  one  EIA  testifies,  "group  meetings  were  the  only  effective 
way  of  reaching  everybody",    the  formal  invitations,  location,  and 
scheduling  of  these  meetings  ensured  good  attendance  and  enough 
time  to  cover  the  basics  and  still  permit  a  question  and  answer 
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period.    But  beyond  this,  the  group  meetings  often  seemed  to 
inspire  enthusiasm  and» interest  among  attendees. 

Many  union- EIAs  fqund  indivi.dual  contacts  with  workers  far 
less  satisfactory.    Some  EIAs  hesitated  to  contact  employees  who 
had  not  previously  expressed  interest  -in  education.  Several 
remarked  how  difficult  it  was  to  advise  co-workers  individually 
iduring  worki ng. hours .    Few  employees  at  the  maintenance  or 
clerical  level  can  move  freely  from  workstation  tp  work  station. 
The  lack  df  privacy  in  an  open  work  environment  and  pressure  from 
supervisors  or  co-workers  to  get  back  to  work  also  interfered. 
For  such  reasons,  coffee  breaks,  lunch  hour's,  and  the  bar  after 
work  were  preferred  advising  si-tuations  for  some  EIAs. 
^  The  question  raised  here  is  not  simply  whether  group  or 

individual  meetings  are  more  effective.    The  group  sessions  very 
successfully  achieved  their  purposes,  to  generate  enthusiasm, 
introduce  the  union  EIAs,  and  provide  some  basic  information.  The 
individual  sessions  were  less  Immediately  successful  because  of 
logistical  problems  but  also  perhaps  because  their  objectives 
were  more  demanding  and  long-term:    to  sustain  an  individual's 
enthusiasm  and  help  ?lesign  an  appropriate  educational  plan. 

To  accomplish  these  long-term  goals,  union  EIAs  must  be  recognized 
and  sought  after  by  their  co-workers  as  advisors  on  educatidn- 
related  subjects.    The  majority  of  EIAs  felt  their  sphere  of  influ- 
ence had  yet  to  grow  beyondthe  circle  of  immediate  co-workers  and 
acquaintances.    However,  one  EIA  was  "tracked  down"  by  several  workers, 
whose  interestin  education  was  previously  unknown  to  her,  shortly 
after  her  transfer  from  one  section  of  the  agency  to  another. 
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others  who  had  talked  with  the  EIA  earlier  referred  their  co-workers 
to  her. 

Comparing  certain  results  of  the  second  survey  with  those  of 
the  first  indicates  that  union  EIAs  achieved  recognition  among 
their  co-workers.    When  asked  whether  there  was  a  designated 
individual  in  the  company  or  union  to  provide  information  or  advice 
about  education  and  careers,  57.9  percent  said  yes  to  company, 
34.3  percent  to  union,  compared  with  31,5  percent  and  8.1  percent 
respectively  of  respondents  to  the  first  survey.*    Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  respondents  to  the  second  survey  who  reported  having 
discussed  career  or  educati on  pi ans  with  this  advisor  found  it 
somewhat  or  very  useful,  compared  to  slightly  more  than  one-half 
In  the  first  survey. 

Several  of  the  EIAs *  interviewed  for  the  case  study  felt 
discouraged  or  even  overwhelmed  by  their  logistical  problems  and 
the  difficulty  of  motivating  Individuals.    Their  frustrations 
appetrently  obscured  their  success  as  providers  of  information^ 
indicated  byjthe  survey  results  and  testimony  of  observers.  A 
CEUI  staff  representative  statei;:    "Nobody  in  maintenance  knew 
anything  about  tuition  reimbursement  before,  o*^  who  to  talk  to 
about  it".    A  CSEA  chapter  president  testifies,  "clerical  employees 
now  are  much  |more  aware  than  in  the  pat.t  of  what  tuition  re1m- 
L-biprsement  is  and  how  it  works,"    It  may  be  important  to  coach  / 

*    The  case  study  interviews  indicate  thit  those  union  EIAs  who 
were  active  in  the  union  were  identified  by  co-workers  as  union 
advisors,  [while  the  other  EIAs,  perh&ps  as  a  result  of  the 
group  meelfings,  were  sometimes  associated  with  management. 


prospective  EIAs  that  there  are  several  stages  of  advising,  and 
each  Is  significant.    Otherwise  the  enormity  of  their  task  fray 
seem  overwhelming. 

The  debate  about  the  structure  of  the  EIA  role  focused  on 
several  issues.    Primary  among  these  was  the  "release  time" 
arrangement,  with  which  no  one  was  entirely  satisfied.  The 
EIAs  noted  three  concerns.    Release  time  of  3H  hours  a^week  was 
not  sufficient.    Secondly,  some  supervisors  were  not  cooperative 
In  allowing  their  employees  to  take  time  away  from  work  duties  to 

i 

talk  to  the  EIA.    Thi  rdly supervi  sors  and  ^o-workers    could  make 
an  EIA  feel  very  uncomfortiibl e  about  c^ctually  using  release  time, 
especially  when  the  workload  was  heavy. 

Sojiie  supervisors  were  apparently  unhappy  with  the  arrange- 
ment bj^cause  of  the  disruption  in  the  regular  work  day.  This 
could  have  been  exacerbated  in  the  case  of  union  stewards,  who 
already  had  release  time  for  union  responsibilities.    A  few 
supervisors,  it  was  alleged    by  same  project  participants, 
object  entirely  to  promoting  education  for  empl6yees. 

^     A  second  Issue  was  whether  union  stewards  were  more  effec- 
tive EIAs  than  other  workers.    Advantages  noted  by  some  parti- 
cipants were  that  union  stewards  already  are  recognized  by  their 
(•o-workers  as"adv1sors"  of  a  sort  and  are  usually  outgoing 
Individuals  Interested  In  people,    D1 sadvantages- were  that 
stewards  have  many  demands  on  their  time,  and  that  their  involve- 
ment could  politicize  what  should  be  an  apolitical  role. 
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A  third  issue  was  the  expertise  of  the  union  EIAs.    The  EIAs 
did  not  report  a  lack  of  confidence  in  their  ability  to  advise 
co-workers..     More  than  one  observer  among  personnel  staff,  however, 
was  skeptical  about  the  EIAs'  level  of  expertise  and  the  entire 
concept  of  peer  advisement.    The  depth  of  the  EIAs'  knowledge  about 
tuition  reimbursement  and  the  world  of  colleges,  and  schools  was 
questioned.    Also  questioned  was  the  level  of  respect  and  trust 
EIAs  could  command  who  had  not  returned  to  school  or  achieved  a 
promotion  themselves. 

A  fourth  issue  was  the  role  of  the  personnel  EIA.  Although 
originally  envisianed  as  a  resource  person,  this  role  apparently 
was  seldom  fulfilled.    More  than  one  personnel  EIA  noted  little 
change  in  his/her  role  vis-a-vis  tuition  reimbursement,  and  ex- 
pressed regret  at  the  lack*  of  opportunioty  to  serve  as  resources  for 
the  other  EIAs.     None  evidently  derived  a  sense  of  involvement 
from  the  liaison  role  as  members  of  the  local  planning  committee. 
The  site  coordinator  suggests  as  reasons  for  their  minimal  involve- 
ment that  their  role  was  inadequately  defined,  and  that  they  did 
not  have  release  time  from  their  regular  work  duties  for  EIA  tasks, 

Informati on  System 

Before  the. Model  III  demonstration  project,  it  Is  generally 
agreed,  information  circulated  within  the  state  5overnrfte>a$/a^out 
tuition  reimbursement  and  education  opportunities  was  minlmaV.  The 
publicity  and  information  methods*  used  by  the  site  coordinator  and 
EIAs  successfully  turned  this  situation  around,  according  to  a 
comparison  of  the  first  and  second  survey  results.    More  than 
52  percent  of  respondents  to  the  second  survey  reported  receiving 
information  on  the  tuition  reimbursement  plan  in  the  previous 
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six  months,  an  impressive  increase  over  the  first  survey's  4.4 
percent.     Information  about  education  and  training  was  reported  by 
56.2  percent,  compared  to  28.9  pertent  in  the  first  survey.  From 
eight  to  nearly  21  percent  more  respondents  to  the  second  survey 
reported  receiving  information  from  the  following  sources  (in 
descending  order  of  frequency);    from  union  representatives,  from 
co-workers,  from  a  counselor  or  advisor,  at  a  company  meeting, 
in  a  union  newspaper,  in  a  company  newspaper,  from  bulletin  board 
notices,  from  supervisors,  and  at  union  meetings.    There  were 
smaller  increases  for  sources  of  information  about  education  and 
training. 

These  statistics  also  Indicate  that  no  single  niethod  of 
information  dissemination  is  notlceabl  y  more  effective  In 
reaching  workers.    Most  of  the  methods  used  appear  to  be  reflected 
in  these  statistical  increases*    It  is  an  Issue  among  those 
who  participated  in  the  project  as  to. which  methods  were  most 
successful.     It  was  generally  agreed  that  "personal  contact 
far  outweighs  the  eff ecti veness  of  written  materials,"  In  the 
site  coordinator's  words,  whether  contact  was  made  in  individual 
or  group  sessions.     EIAs  reported  fewer  responses  to  printed 
publicity.    Several  observers  noted  that  not  everyone  reads  the 
union  or  state  newspapers,  bulletin  boards  are  covered  over,  and 
notices  accompanying  paychecks  are  easily  Ignored.    To  many  people, 
an  EIA  remarked,  standard  college  materials  seem  written  in  a 
foreign  language.    Moreover,  conversations  or  meetings  may  communi- 
cate information  about  education  more  effectively  than  an  impersonal 
notice,  particularly  since,  according  to  some  observers,  clerical 
and  maintenance  workers  tend  to  assume  unless  told  otherwise  that 


such  information  is  intended  for  professional  or  well-educated 
employees  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  observers  argue  that  printed  informa- 
tion miglit  have  been  more  effective  if  more  extensive.  Also, 
there  is  some  evidence  that  workers  find  printed  information 
most  helpful.    When  asked  to  identify  preferred  sources  of 
information,  respondents  to  the  second  survey  consistently  selected 
as  their  first  or  second  choice  printed  information  (handouts, 
mailing,  notices)  by  ten  percentage  points  more  often  than  personal 
method^    (meetings,  co-workers,  supervisors)* 

Research  Intervention 

Approximately  200  clerical  and  maintenance  workers  at  the 
agency  site-i  filled  out  survey  questionnaires  either  at  the 
beg*1nning  or  conclusion  of  the  demonstration  year.    After  the 
administration  of  the  survey,  the  site  coordinator  often  led  an 
informal  discussion  of  tuition  reimbursement  and  educational 
opportunities.     Some  workers  discovered  for  the  first  time  their 
eligibility  for  tuition  reimbursement.    Others  asked  questions 
which  were  later  followed  up.    But  all  were  encouraged  to  think 
about  education  and  training  and  introduced  to  workplace-based 
sources  of  information  and  assistance       the  site  coordinator  and 


Workplace-Education  Institution  Linkages 

The  third  intervention  set  forth  in  Model  III  was  the  establish- 
ment of  working  relationships  between  one  or  more  education  insti- 
tutions and  the  local  planning  committee.    This  collaboration  was 
designed  to  promote  special  adaptations    in  college  courses  and 
programs,  scheduling,  location,  and  other  innovations.    The  presence 


EIAs. 


EKLC 


of  the  Coordinator  of  CCNCR  on  the  planning  comnjittee  was  a 
first  step  towards  establishing  such  working  relationships.  His 
participation  ensured,  for  the  first  time,. that  a  formal  channel 
of  communication  would  be  kept  open  between  representatives  of 
state  management,  labor,  and  educational  institutions. 

It  proved,  however,  very  difficult  to  ro^TTize  educator- 
workplace  linkages  during  the  demonstration  year.    One  hypothesis 
Is  that  considering  the  complexity  of  the  original  project  design 
and  the  length  of  time  required  to  establish  the  information  and 
advisement  components,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  single  year, 
proved  too  brief  to  Implement  the  third  intervention  to  thei-  extent 
hoped  for.    Another  explanation  points  out  that  the  establishment 
of  relationships  with  Institutions  exterior  to  the  workplace  is  a 
time-consuming  prerequisite  not  demanded  by  the  inform^ation  or 
advisement  interventions. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  evidence  of  ground  work  accomplished 
which  may  promote  the  future  establishment  of  tnare  formal  educa- 
tor-workplace linkages.    The  local  planning  committee  meetings 
were  a  catalyst  for  informal  discussion  of  potential  collaborative 
efforts  between  these  parties.    For  example,  representatives  'of 
CEUI  have  discussed  with  the  Coordinator  of  the  CCNCR  the  possi- 
blUty  of  contracting  with  local  education  institutions  to  offer 
courses  to  the  maintenance  workers. 

A  promising  omen  for  future  educator-workplace  linkages  is 
the  Title  1-A  Upward  Mobility  project  (discussed  earlier)  which 

ran  concurrently  with  the  Model  HI  and  was  the  product  of 

<  \ 

collaboration  between  the  state  Director  of  Personnel  Development 
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and  the  Coordi neitor  of  CCNCR.    The  collaboration  grew  out  of  the 
working  relationship    established  between  these  individuals  during 
preliminary  planning  for  Model  III*     "This  education-work  linkage 
would  never  have  happend  w^  the  NMI  project",  according  to  the 

CCNCR  Coordinator,    Althor  ^         Title  1-A  project  was  neither  part 
of  Model  Illnor  a  direct  its  activities,  as  an  effort 

to  address^^Jie  educational  net  state  clerical  workers  by 

enlisting  the  resources  of  area       leges,  it  bodes  well  for  the 
future  of  workplace-educator  linkages  in  Hartford, 

The  Coordinator  of  CCNCR  b^'ieves  the  project  was  "a  success, 
overall",  and  emphasizes  how  re  :.rkable  this  is  given  the  youth  and/ 
or  insecurity  of  the  key  parties*  organizational  bases.  He 
singles  out  as  important  outcomes  the  state's  assignment  of  a  pro- 
fessional position  to  the  tuition  reimbursement  area,  increased 
cooperation  among  the  parties,  and  the  Title  1-A  Upward  Mobility 
Project. 

Local  Recoinmendations  for  the.  Future 

The  closing  months  of  the  project  saw  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions for  the  future  under  discussion  in  Hartford,    An  e^cpanded 
and  sustained  i nfonnati on  system  is  widely  favored.    The  state 
Personnel  Development  Division  is  preparing  a  tuition  reimbursement 
manual  for  state  employees  and  a  training  session  for  agency  staff 
-   who  process  tuition  reimbursement  applications.    The  President  of 
CSEA  plans  to  get  more  information  out  to  the  rank  and  file  by  way 
of  union  publications,  meettngsp  and  stewards,    A  "college  fair", 
which  would  give  state  employees  a  convenient  opportunity  to  learn 
about  education  programs  in  the  Hartford  area,  is  under  discussion 
as  an  approprite  activity  for  CCNCR.    Increased  publicity  about 
the  state's  tuition  reimbursement  program  directed  to  area 
O        schools  and  colleges       advocated  by  CCNCR*s  coordinator. 
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The  Jnerits  of  a  formal  1  abor^jncinagement  committee  for 
education  and  training  are  endorsed  by  Hartford  participants. 
Whether  the  local  planning  committee  as  presently  structured  or 
some  variant  will  endure  remains  to  be  seen.    One  potential 
successor,  identified  by  two  planning  committee  members,  is  the 
Human  Resources  Development  Commission  convened  by  the  Department 
of  Administrative  Services  during  the  d6mons trati on  year.  It 
includes  representatives  of  government,  labor,  and  education  and 
has  a  mandate  to  examine  the  present  condition  of  education  and 
training  opportunities  for  state  and  local  public  sector  employees 
in  Connecticut,  perform  a  needs  assessment^  and  issue  recommendations. 
While  other  project  participants  are  less  hopeful  about  the  Commis- 
sion's potential,  they  do  endorse  the  principle  of  a  formal  channel 
for  labor-management-educator  consideration  of  the  educational 
needs  of  state  employees. 

The  decision  to  hire  the  site  coordinator  as  a  permanent  ' 
state  government  employee  does  not  mean  that  the  role  will 
remain  unchanged.    Most  often  singled  out  as  worthy  of  continua- 
tion are  the  position's  technical  assistance  and  publicity 
coordi nati on  f uncti ons , 

Proposals  for  the  future  of  the  EIA  concept  are  numerous. 
Although  a  few  doubt  it  will  endure,  most  recommend  its  continuation 
tioji_w^ltJi_iiiodifi cautions.    Union  representatives  are  interested 
in  adopting  the  EIA  concept,  perhaps  by  incorporating  it  into 
the  steward  role  and  providing  appropriate  training.    The  union 
EIAs  are  generally  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  peer 
advisor  element;  they  recommend  more  release  time  for  EIAs  and 
for  workers  seeking  their  assistance.    Other  observers,  while  in 


favor  of  workplace-based  education  information  and  counseling, 
recomniend  that  a„  prof essi onal  counselor  or  personnel  officer, 
rather  than  an  ordinary  worker,  Be  entrusted  with  these  respon- 
sibilities. 

Whatever  their  opinion  of  the  EIA  concept,  many  observers 
emphasize  how  Important  '*peer  models*'       workers  who  have  advanced 
their  careers  by  way  of  education  or  training       could  be,  either 
as  EIAs  or  not.     In  their  view,  the  peer  model  can  motivate  co- 
workers by  proving  that -barri ers  to  education  and  training  can  be 
overcome,  and  that  there  are  rewards  to  attending  courses  or 
earning  a  degree. 

Educational  alternatives  for  clerical  and  maintenance  workers 
are  also  under  discussion.    The  state  Personnel  Development 
Division  has  set  as  a.  long-term  priority  the  education  and  training 
needs  of  clerical  and  maintenance  workers,  both  to  upgrade  the 
productivity  of  these  positions  and  to  provi de.  upward  mobility 
routes.     Creating  a  union  educational  or  professional  development 
unit  is  the  subject  of  consi deration  by  both  CEUl  and  CSEA,  as  is 
the  possibility  of  contracting  for  special  courses  or  workshops 
for  thei r' members  *    The  CEUI  has  gone  a  step  further  and  submitted 
a  proposal  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  for  funding  to 
continue  the  education  information  advisor  activities  of  that  union 
during  1980-1981. 

Although  negotiations  for  new  contracts  do  not  begin  until 
January  1982,  ways  to  strengthen  the  tuition  reimbursement 
clauses  are  already  being  considered,  particularly  by  union  parti- 
clparits.^   Options  Include  permitting  release  time  for  EIA-type 


advisement.  Increasing  the  annual  bargaining  unit  allotment, 
raising  the  rate  of  reimbursement  above  50  percent,  and  advancing 
rather  than  reimbursing  tuition  costs.     The  CEUI  contract  for 
the  maintenance  unit  ratified  in  April  1980  (discussed  earlier) 
includes  revisions  which  significantly  strengthen  the  benefit 
clause. 
CONCLUSION 
Summary 

Nationwide,  many  employers,  either  unilaterally  or  through 
a  negotiated  plan,  provide  workers  with  a  tuition-aid  benefit. 
But  relatively  few  take  advantage  of  this  source  of  financial 
aid,  and  this  is  most  true  of  those  in  the  lowest  ranks  in  terms 
of  salary  and  skills.    This  is  a  problem  if  one  believes  educa-^ 
tion  and  training  to  be  tools  for  sel f-deyel opment  and  career 
advancement.    This  problem  earns  society's  active  attention  when 
it  becomes  evident    that  structural  barriers  which  could  be 
reduced       inadequate  information  and  counseling       are  a  primary 
cause  for  the  infrequent  use  of  tuition-aid. 

The  Hartford  site  adopted  the  most  comple-x  of  the  three 
model  programs  designed  by  the  National  Irf^titute  for  Work  and 
Learning  to  reduce  these  structural  barriers.    The  demonstration 
project  was  targeted  speciflcaTly  to  clerical  and  maintenance  . 
workers  employed  by  s.elected    state  government  agencies  located 
in  the  greater  Hartford  area.    State  government  studies  indicated 
that  these  populations  rarely  used  tuition  reimbursement  and 
were  in  great    need  of  opportunities  for  career  advancement, 
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From  the  initial  planning  stages  through  to  its  conclusion, 
management,  labor,  and  educator  representatives  were  key  parties 
to  the  project.    This  collaborative  relationship    was  formalized 
during  the  demonstration  year  in  the  local  planning  committee, 
which  met  monthly  to  plan  and  oversee  project  activities  and 
assist  the  site  coordinator. 

The  site  coordinator  and  the  union  EIAs,  with  backing  from 
the  planning  committee  and  personnel  EIAs,  planned  and  imple- 
mented the  information  system  and  education  advisement  service. 
They  reached  clerical  and  maintenance  workers  through  group 
meetings,  individual  gsnversat ions , newspaper  articles,  posters, 
paycheck  notices,  and  word-of -mouth ,  "Records  were  kept  of  sig- 
nificant contacts  with  workers,  and  follow-up  pursued. 

The  impact  of  the  project,  the  results  of  the  survey  and 
the  observations  of  key  parties  and  participants  are  analyzed  in  the 
section  "Outcomes  of  the  Project".    But  it  is  worth  zeroing  in 
on  the  impact  of  the  interventions  on  the  barriers  which  Inspired  ^ 
the  three  models  in  the  first  place:    inadequate  information  and 
counseling. 
Barri  ers 

There  gre  three  major  categories  of  barriers  to  adult  parti- 
cipation in  learning  activities:    situational  factors,  socialr 
psychological  factors,  and  Institutional  factors  (Charner,  1980).. 
Situational  barriers  commonly  reported  include  costs,  lack  of 
time,  age,  and  previous  education  1 evel .    Soci al ^psychological 

1 

i 
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factors  include  low  self-concept  and  lack  of  Interest,  Institutional 
factors        location,  scheduling,  lack  of  courses       are  the  most    *^  " 
amenable  to  Intervention.    As  discussed  at  the  outset  of  this 
report,  NJ.WL  research  Indicates  that  lack  of  Information  and  lack 
of  counseling  are  Important  Institutional  barriers  in  and  of  • 
themselves,  and  possibly  as  they  affect  worker  perception  of  other 
factors.     Certainly,  the  first  survey  administration  in  Connecticut 
found  high  percentages  of  workers  reporting  information  and  counseling 
barriers.    The  key    comparisons  fn  Table  I  reveal  substantial  reductions 
In  these  barriers,     COther  barri  ers  1  nclojded  In  the  survey  fluc- 
tuated by  only  a  few  percentage  points  In  either  direction). 

TABLE  1 

KEY  COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  SURVEYS 


SURVEY  ITEM 

Received  tuition-aid  information  within 

preceeding  six  months 
Received  information  about  education  and 

training  within  preceeding  six  months 
Inadequate  tuition-aid  information /a  problem ^ 
Inadequate  course  information  a  problem 
Inadequate  information  about  educational 

institutions  a  problem 
Inadequate  advice  or  counseling  about 

courses  a  problem 
Inadequate  advice  or  cotmseling  about 

educatiolt  institutions  a  problem 
Inadequate  advice  or  counseling  about 

careers  a  problem 
Very  familiar  with  tuition-aid  plan 
Somewhat  familiar  with  tuition-aid  plan 
Tuition-aid  plan  is  company/union  negotiated 
Company  encourages  employees  to  use 

tuition-aid 

Union  encourages  employees  to  use  tuition-aid 
Saw  an  individual  for  education  or  career 

planning  within  past  two  years 
Received  tuition- aid  information  from 

co-worker 

Received  tuition-aid  information  froqi. 

'  counselor  or  advisor 

Received  tuition- aid  information  from 

union  representatives 
Received  tuition-aid  information  at 

company  meetings 
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SECOND  SURVEY 
RESPONSE 

FIRST  SUj 
RESPONSE 

52.67, 

4.4% 

56.2 

28.9 

39.7 

66.0 

47.3 

74.7 

47.9 

•  75.3 

54.2 

81.6 

47:9 

71.8 

54.9 

83.5 

11.9 

3.1 

61.9 

22.4 

69.1 

19.2 

32.1 

7.4 

32.1 

9.5 

38.3 

17.0 

23.8 

10.2 

16.7 

3.1 

25.0 

4.1 

14.3 

2.0 

2'JS 

t 

Of  course,  the  percentages  of  those  who  still  report  informatic^n 
and  corns e ling  barriers  remain  significant.    The  next  step  will\ 
.  l)e.  to  see  if  these  barriers  can  be  reduced  still  further,  and  if 
"so  wh^t  effect  adequate  information  and  coxmseling  will  have  on 
workers'  behavior  vis-a-vis  education  and  training. 

Re  commen  da  t i  on  s 

The  findings  of  the  case  study  suggest  ways,  to  revise  or 
add  to  the  original  model  to  make  it  more  effective,  some  of 
which  are  xinder  consideration  in  Hartford.    A  more  sustained 
and  systematic  information  campaign  might  have  even  greater 
impact.     Different  methods  of  publicity  complement  each  other, 
reinforcing  the  message  and  reaching  those  not  reached  by  a 
single  method. 

Many  recommendations  have  been  offered  ctoncerfting  the  EIA 
concept,  but  ensuring  adequate  time  and  space  for  advising  are 
clearly  crucial.     One  adaptation  would  ensure  that  each  work- 
place has  an  office  reseirved  with  space  for  educational  resource 
materials  and  sufficient  privacy  for  advising  sessions.    An  EIA 
would  be  available  at  scheduled  times  convenient  to  employees, 
including  Ixinch  hour,  before  and  after  work.     Ideally,  employees 
could  also  make  appointments  during  work  hours  to  talk  with  an 
EIA,  and  be  permitted  a  few  hours  release  time  anr^ually  for  this 
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purpose,    This  arrangement  accomplishes  two  things;    it  provides 
a  routine  which  makes  it  possible  to  know  when    and  how  to  find 
an  advisor,  and  enhances    recognition  of  the  Elfl  role  by  identi- 
fying it  with  a  particular  location. 

Another  way  to  strengthen  the  advising  element  would  be  to 
promote  more  teamwork  between  the  peef\ advl sors  and  the  agency 
persannel/training  staff.    The  original  model  stipulated  this,  . 
J    but  did  not  structure  it. 

The  process  of  establ  ishing'  linkages  between  the  state 
/  ■  . 

.worksites  and  education  institutions  requires  further  attention. 

Maintaining  and  building  upon  the  formal  relationship  embodied 

in  the  CCNGR's  membership  on  the  local  plannin.g  committee  is 

important.     But  jnore  precise  matching  of  specific  education  insti- 

tutionis  and  ^programs  with  the  worksites  is  also  important-.  Courses 

could  be  scheduled  offering  various  topics  and  worksite  locations 

to  learn  what  will  interest- different  groups  of  workers.  Ano/tKer 

idea  is  to  increase  publicity  about  the  tuition  reimbursement  plan 

to  area  schools  ar/d  colleges,  to  ensure  that  they  know  about  the^ 

number  of  state  employees  who  have  available  to  them  a  source  of 

financial  aid.  ' 

Despite  the  complexity  of  the  Model  III  design  and  the  Hartford 

^situation,  two  significant  barriers  to  worker  education  were 

successfully  reduced  over  a  period  of  14  months.  Harmonious 

working  relationships  were  maintained  between  the  key  parties  at 

a.  difficult  time  for  labor  relations  in  the  stat^  of  Connecticut. 

This  experience  indicates  that  the  Model  III  is  a  sound  approach  to 

lowering  information  and  counseling  barri ers  ,  .one  worthy  of  " 

continuation  in  Connecticut  an<!  further  testing'in  additional 

1  ocati  ons .  \7  q'x 
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CHAPTER  SIX 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  potential  for  fuller  use  of  the  tuition  aid  resource  was  summed 
up  this  way  in  a  recent  policy  paper:    "Salted  by  a  new  employer  and  union 
interest  in  tuition-aid,  .  .there  is  the  prospect  for  melting  away  of 


of  life".  The  learnings  to  date  from  "the  Demonstrations"  point  out  clear 
ways  that  employers,  unions,  education  institutions  and  government  can  act 
decisively  to  realize  that  prospect. 

The  program  interventions  at  the  Model  I  and  Model  III  sites  had  signi- 
ficant impacts  on  workers'  knowledge,  of  the  existence  of  the  tuition-aid 
benefit  and  how  to  use  it,  the  delivery  of  information  to  workers,  and  on 
workers  attitudes:  toward  education  and  training  and  toward  their  companies  and 
unions.   The  interventions  proved  effective  at  reducing  the  information  and 
advisement  barriers  that  were  targeted.    They  caused  the  establishment  of 
mechanisms  for  labor-management  education  collaboration  and  encouraged  con- 
crete changes  in  institutional  practices.    These  were  important  outcomes. 

The  results  of  "the  Demonstrations"  confirm  recommendations  for  private 
policy  action  offered  in  the  forthcoming  policy  book  by  Paul  Barton,  Among 
these  are  that  companies  and  unions: 

0   focus  attention  on  the  provisions  and  reproyisipns  of  . .  - 
information  about  the  tuition  aid  benefit  to  workers  employing  a  variety  of 


media  of  which  one  should  be  co-workers; 

0   insure  that  the  administration  of  the  benefit  ha§   as  one  of  its 
central  parts,  the  provision  of  competent  educational  and  career  counseling 
and  advisement  services; 
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0   minimize  the  out  of  packet  costs  to  workers  through  the  provision 
of  advances  or  installment  plan  arrangements; 

0   insure  on  behalf  of  employees/members  that  there  be  respon- 
siveness on  the  part  of  education,  providers  to  the  curriculum  wants  of 
workers; 

0*  support  on  a  local  or  regional  basis,  establishment  of  a  tuition 
assistance  advisory  service  to  assist  companies,  unions  and  education  institu- 
tions to  more  effectively  engage  the  tuition  aid  resource.  .... 

The  results  of  this  study  encourages  NIWL  to  recommend  that  additional 
policy  research  and  demonstration  activities  be  undertaken  independently  by 
companies,  unions  and  education  institutions,  and  by  the  Federal  government 
itself  as  a  major  employer  and  architect  of  education-work  policy. 

First,  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  this  report,  there  is  need  to 
assess  long  term  behavioral  changes  on  the  part  of  workers  who  use  T-A  or 
participate  in  education  and  training.    This  research  should  look  at  economic 
changes,  social -psychological  change,  social  change,  and  workplace  behavior 
change.    It  is  important  to  know,  for  example,  if  participants  are  more 
occupationally  mobile,  more  geographically  mobile,  more  satisfied  with  their 
job  and  life  situations,  more  productive,  or  "better"  workers.    This  will 
involve  longitudinal  studies  and  it  wMl  be  expensive.    It  will  also  be  indis- 
pensible  to  advocates  of  enhanced  worklife  learning  opportunity. 

Second,  there  is  need  for  more  experimentation  in  this  area.  Alterna- 
tive programs  should  be  designed  using  unions,  companies  and  educational 
institutions  in  concert  and  alone  as  the  focal  point  for  the  programs.  These 
programs  should  explore  different  counseling  methods,  theories  and  practices 
as  well  as  alternative  information  delivery  schemes.    In  addition,  some  of 
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these  experiments  should  focus  on  improved  linkages  between  educational 
institutions  and  the  workplace. 

Third,  there  is  a  need  for  improved  measurement  of  the  barriers  to  educa- 
tion participation  and  of  educational  needs  and  goals.    Related  to  this  is  a 
need  for  futher  research  on  the  factors  that  enhance  and  detract  from  the 
conversion  of  educational  goals  to  behaviors. 

Fourth,  we  recommend  that  alternative  financing  schemes  to  the  traditional 
tuition  aid  program,  ,  .such  as  paid  educational  leave  and  universal  educa- 
tional .entitlements,  ,  ,be  explored  and  tested  on  an  experimental  basis,  ,  , 
first  with  one  or  more  agencies  of  the  Federal  government. 

Fifth,  we  recommend  that  new  case  studies  of  successful  workplace  pro- 
grams and  experimental  programs  related  to  education  and  training  of  adult 
workers  be  undertaken.    These  case  studies  can  provide  critical  information 
to  decision-makers  who  are  interested  in  developing  programs  and  policies 
for  worker  education  and  training  that  cannot  be  obtained  from  traditional 
survey  research  sources.    It  will  be  purposeful  to  focus  in  this  connection, 
on  the  needs  and  experiences  of  special  populations,  .  .of  which  working 
women  in  the  80%,  workers  in  rural  labor  markets,  and  middle  aged  and  older 
workers  would  be  prime  candidates; 

Finally,  we  urge  the  education  research  community  to  take  fullest 
advantage  of  the  data  presented  in  this  report  and  subject  it  to  thorough 
analysis  for  what  the  data  say.    The  time  available  was  not  adequate  for  the 
kind  of  analysis  and  contemplation  of  the  findings  th^t  results  in  a  thorough 
mining  of  all  that  is  there. 
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This,  then,  is  the  report  of  "the  Demonstrations"  .  .  .13  months  of 
discovery  and  change. 
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0MB  Number:  51-S79004 
Expiration  Date:  Sept.  1980 


WORKER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  STUDY 
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Dear  Study  Participant: 

The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  gather  information 
about  the  education  and  training  of  working  adults.    It  is  part  of 
a  study  being  carried  out  by  the  National  (fanpower  Institute  under 
contract  number  (No.  #400-76-0125)  with  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  a  part  of  the  U.~  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfaire. 

Tour  views  and  experiences  are  Important  for  the  development 
and  operation  of  new  education  and  training  programs.  Because 
we  are  able  to  ask  these  questions  to  only  a-  small  group  of  workers 
here  and  in  two  .other  work  sites  around  the  United  States,  your 
answers  are  very  isipottant. 

All  of  the  information  you  give  is  strictly  confidential. 
Your  responses  will  be  seen  only  by  the  National  Manpower  Institute 
project  staff,  and  results  will  not  be  reported  for  any  individual. 

Again,  your  participation  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
project.  We  have  tried  to  make  the  questionnaire  interesting  and 
worthwhile  and  we  hope  you  enjoy  filling  it  otit.  ^ 

Thank  you  In  advance  for  yoUr  help. 

Sincerely, 


Gregory  B.  Smith 
Project  Director 


Ivan  Charner 

Senior  Research  Associate 

**This  report  is  authorized  by  law 
(20  U.  S.  C.  1221e).    While  you 
are  not  required  to  respond,  your 
^cooperation  is  needed  to  make  the 
re^^Its  of  this  survey  comprehetisive^ 
accur^^e  and  timely." 
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I  N  S  TRUCTIONS 
"^fr-^f^*  ********* 


PLEASE  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS  IN'  ORDER 

MOST  QUESTIONS  NEED  ONLY  A  CHECK  (✓)  MARK  TO  ANSWER. 


IF  YOU  DON'T  ALWAYS  FIND  AN  ANSWER  THAT  FITS 
EXACTLY,  USE  THE  ONE  THAT  COMES  CLOSEST. 

A  NUMBER  OF  QUESTIONS  REQUIRE  A  RESPONSE  IN  TWO 
CATEGORIES.    THESE  ALL  HAVE  A  DOHED  LINE  (!) 
DIVIDING  THE  RESPONSE  CATEGORIES.    PLEASE  MAKE  ' 
SURE  THAT  YOU  CHECK  THE  APPROPRIATE  BOXES  IN 
.EACH  CATEGORY  FOR  THESE  QUESTIONS. 

PLEASE  READ  ALL  QUESTIONS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS  CAREFULLY 
BEFORE  RESPONDING.  ; 


PART  A:  General  Information 


1.    WHAT  IS  YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS,  AND  PHONE  NUMBER? 

Your  name  is  requested  in  case  members  of 
the  project  staff  have  any  questions  about 
your  responses  and  in  case  we  wish  to  ask 
your  views  at  some  later  time. 

Name :  '  

Address: 


Telephone  Number:  ' 

2.  WHAT  IS  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  COMPANY? 

Company  Name:  ■_  

3.  WHAT  IS  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  UNION  AND  WHAT  IS  YOUR  LOCAL  UNION 
NUMBER? 

Union  Name:_  


Local  Number: 


4.    HOW  LONG  HAVE  YOU  BEEN  EMPLOYED  Ifj  THIS  COMPANY  ON  A  CONTIN- 
UOUS BASIS? 

(If  less  than  one  (1)  year,  please  check  the  box  and  indicate 
the  number  of  months.    If  one  year  or  more,  please  write 
in  the  number  of  years,) 

I     1  Less  than  one  (1)  year  (Number  of  months  ) 

\    I  Year(s)  (to  the  closest  year) 


HOW  LONG  HAVE  YOU  HELD  YOUR  CURRENT  JOB  OR  POSITION  IN  THIS 
COMPANY? 

(If  less  than  one.  (1)  year,  please  check  the  box  and  indicate 
the  number  of  months.    If  one  year  or  more,  please  write, in 
the  number  of  years.)  j 

1     I  Less  than  one  (1)  year  (Number  of  months  iJ 

I    i  Year(s)  (to  the  closest  year)  ( 

HOW  USEFUL  HAVE  THE  FOLLOWING  BEEN  FOR  YOUR  CURRENT  JOB?  | 
(Please  check  one  box  for  each  type) 

Very      Somewhat   Not  very  Does  not 

Useful    Useful      Useful      Useless  Apply! 


High  school 
education 

Previous  job 
expert  ence 

Vocational 
education  or 
training  since 
high  school 


□ 
□ 


□ 


□  □ 


□ 
□ 


CD 

□ 


Academic  or 
professional 
education  since 
high  school         I  I 


□i 

I 

□ 

I 

\ 


□  D 


□  ED 


The  next  questions  are  about  tuition-aid 
plans.    A  tuition-aid  plan  provides  pay- 
ment for  all  or  part  of  the  education 
and  training  pursued  by  Individual  wor- 
kers at  their  own  choice.    This  may  in- 
clude: tuition  reimbursement,  tuition 
advancement,  educational  leave  of  absence 
(paid  or  unpaid),  or  training  fund  plans. 


Bl2 
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7.    ARE  YOU  FAMILIAR  WITH  EXISTENCE  OF  A  TUITION-AID  PLAN 
WHERE  YOU  WORK?    (Please  check  one  box) 

Yes,  very  familiar        |  | 

w    Yes,  somewhat  familiar  i  | 

No,  not  familiar 


If  you  responded  No,  not  familiar, 
please  answer  Question  9  and  then 
go  to  PART  B  on  page   6  . 
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8.  IF  YOU  ANSWERED  YES  TO  QUESTION  7,  DO  YOU  KNOW  WHO  SPONSORS 
THE  PROGRAM?    (Please  check  one  box) 

1    1  Negotiated  as  part  of  company/union  contract 

I     )  Company  sponsored 

I     I  Union  sponsored  > 

9.  IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS  HAVE  YOU  RECEIVED  INFORMATION  ABOUT  YOUR 
TUITION-AID  PLAN  OR  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  AVAILABLE  TO 
YOU?  •  ' 

(Please  check  one  box  under  tuition-aid  plan  and  one  box  under 
education  and  training 
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Tuition-Aid' Plan 
Yes  CZI 
No  □ 


Education  &  Training 
Yes  □ 

No.  □ 


23-24 


10..  ARE  YOU  ELIGIBLE  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE  UNDER  YOUR  TUITION-AID  PLAN? 
(Please  check  one  box) 

.Yes       •  O 

.   ■  .     No  ■  □  ■  i 

Don't  know  □ 


25 
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n.  DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW  TO  REQUEST  APPROVAL  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE  UNDER  YOUR. 
TUITION-AID  PLAN?   (Please  check  one  box)  .  ^ 


,  Yes  □ 

12.  WHAT  OFFICE(S)  OR  INDIVIDUAL(S)  MUST  GIVE  i-uRMAL  APPROVAL  TO  AN 
APPLICATION  FOR  TUITION-AID  BENEFITS?  (Please  check  one  box  for 


Yes 

No  . 

Don't 
know 

Employee's  iinmediatG '^ujs^^ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Supervisor^f  education  &  training 

Personnel  department 

□  ' 

□ 

Joint  or  union  education  committee 

□ 

□ 

The. educational  institution  offering 
>the  course 

□ 

□ 

other  company  or  union  represen- 
tative 

□ 

□ 

□ 

13.  T-HERE  ARE  A  LOT  OF  REASONS  WHY  PEOPLE  MAY  NOT  USE  THEIR 

TUITION-AID  BENEFITS.    DO  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ACT  AS  A  PRO- 
BLEM  FOR  YOU?    (If  a  reason  does  act  as  a  problem  for  you, 
please  check  Yes.    If  it  doesn't  or  if  you  have  not  thought 
about  it,  please  bheck  No.)  _ 

Yes,  No, 
it  is  a  problem  it  is  not  a  problem 

Too  much  red  tape  in  '  . 

applying  for  and  getting 

approval  for  education  or     

training  |     |  |  I 

Education  programs  I  want 

Jtq  take  are  not.covered   

.  under  the  tuition-aid  plan         (Z]  "       I  1 


Yes,  No. 
it  is  a  problem    it  is  not  a  proMem 


Educational  institutions 
I  want  to  go  to  are  not 

covered  under  the  plan  |     |  |  | 

I  do  not  have  adequate 

information  about  the   

tuition-aid  plan 

Not  enough  of  the  costs 

are  covered  under  the  plan  ]  | 

I  am  not  able  to  pay  in 
advance,  even  though  I 

will  be  reimbursed  1     [  |  ^| 

I  am  not  willing  to  pay 

in  advance  j  j 
Other  (please  specify)  


PART  B:  Participation  in  Education  and  Training 


For  this  study,  we  are  interested  in 
your  participation  in  education  or 
training  that  is  at  >our  own  choice. 


Courses  or  programs  that  are  requi  red 
by  your  company  should  not^  be  corisid- 
ered.   A  course  which  you  voluntarily 
take  at  your  own  choice;  (for  example, 
in  community  relations,  offered  at 
YMCA,  through  your  union,  or  at  com- 
munity college);  should  be  considered 
Any  degree  program  should  also  be  con- 
sidered. 


14.  HAVE  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IN  A  VOLUNTARY  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING 
PROGRAM  IN  THE  LAST  TWO  (2)  YEARS? 

(Please  check  oni~Bbx  under  education  program  and  one  box 
under  training  program.) 


Education  Program 
Yes  "  n 
No  O 


Training  Program 
Yes  □ 
No  □ 


If  you  responded  No  to  both  categories, 
please  go  to  PARTT  on  page  lo  . 


15.  HAVE  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IN  A  VOLUNTARY  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING 
PROGRAM  IN  THE  PAST  SIX(6)  MONTHS? 


-Education  Program 
■  Yes  □ 
No  ■  O 


Training  Program 
Yes  □ 
No  O 
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16.  WHY  DID  YOU  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM? 
(Please  check  one  box  for  each  possible  reason  for  participat 
ing.) 


Vac 

Yes 

NO 

CI  • 

ivJ.  ycu  a  ucyrcC}  uipiuma}  ur  CcruiTiCauc 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

X/  H  J 

h 

lu  upyr auc  ^ki i id  lur  prcbcnu  juu 

r — 1 
1  1 

1 — 1 
1  1 

HO 

u  • 

rui   a  uirrciciiu  juu 

1 — 1 
l_J 

1  1 

1  1 

A7 

Q* 

ror  career  aovancenient 

1  1 

L_J 

1  1 

HO 

e. 

For  better  wages 

□ 

□ 

49 

f. 

To  prepare  for  retirement 

□ 

□ 

50 

g- 

for  leisure  time  pursuits 

□ 

□ 

51 

h. 

For  general  knowledge 

□ 

□ 

52 

i. 

For  parenting  skills 

□ 

a 

53 

j. 

For  religious  pursuits 

□ 

□ 

54 

k. 

To  be  a  better  union  member 

□ 

□ 

55 

1. 

Other  (please  specify) 

56 

17.  PLEASE-  RANK  YOUR  REASONS  FOR  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  PROGRAMS  BY  57-59 
PUniNG  THE  LETTER  OF  THE  REASON  FROM  QUESTION  16  IN  THE 
SPACES  BELOW. 

1       I  1^*  Choice        I       I  Z"'*  Choice       \.     1 3*"^  Choice 
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18.  IF  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IN  AN  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM, 
PLEASE  INDICATE  HOW  SATISFIED  YOU  WERE  WITH  THE  INSTRUCTION 
YOU  RECEIVED. 

(Please  check  one  box  for  each  type  of  school  you  attended.) 


Very 

Satisfied 

Satisfied 

Not 

Satisfied 

Very 

Dissatisfied 

Private  voca- 
tional/technical 
or  business 
school 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

i/( 

Publ ic  voca- 
tional ,  tech- 
nical, or 
business  school 

□ 

□ 

□ 

61 

4-year  college/ 
university 

□  . 

□ 

□ 

□ 

62 

Community  ; 
college 

□ 

□ 

■  □ 

63 

Company/union 
run  schools 
or  courses 

□ 

□ 

i64 

High  school 

□ 

□ 

□ 

65 

Registered 
apprenticeship 

□ 

□ 

□ 

66 

Correspondence 
school 

□ 

□ 

n 

67 

Community  or  ^ 
social  organi- 
zation such  as 
YMCA  or  church 

□ 

.  □ 

68 

ERIC 
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I 
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19.  PLEASE  INDICATE  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PAID  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
OR  TRAINING  YOU  RECEIVED.    (Please  check  one  box  for  each 
category.) 


Yes 

No 

You  (self-paid) 

□ 

□ 

Union  , 

□ 

Company  —  under*  tuition-aid  plan 

□ 

□ 

Company  ~  not' under  tuition-aid  plan 

□ 

□ 

Government  (veteran's  benefits,  federal 
loan  or  grant) 

n 

20,  IF  YOU  PARTICIPATED  UNDER  YOUR  TUITION-AID  PLAN,  APPROXIMATELY 
.  HOW  LONG  DID  IT  TAKE  YOU  TO  RECEIVE  APPROVAL  TO  TAKE  THE 
EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 

_  I  I  .  Less__than  one  (1)  week 

I  I  1  week 

I  I  2  weeks 

I  I  3  weeks 

I  I  4  or  more  weeks 
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PART  C:  Edlicational  Opportunities 

21 .  PLEASE  INDICATE  THE  IMPORTANCE  TO  YOU  PERSONALLY  OF  EACH  OF 
THE  FOLLOWING  POSSIBLE  USES  OF  FURTHER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN- 
ING.   (Please  check  one  box  for  each  item.) 
9  ^  Not 


Important 

Important 

To  complete  an  educational  program 

TUn  cl  U  I  p  1  Uiiici  f  ucitiiJUatCf  Ui 

degree 

□  • ' 

□ 

1/75 

To  meet  new  people 

□ 

76 

To  become  a  more  well-rounded  person 

□ 

□ 

77 

Fnr  cnrial  <ilfill<i 

rUi     ^UwlQI          1 1 1 w 

1 — 1 

I — I 

78 

To  improve  job  perforinance 

□ 

□ 

79 

To  learn  skills  for  hobbies 

n 

□ 

80/1 

To  be  a  better  union  member 

LJ 

2/6 

To  improve  my  ability  to  read,  write, 
speak,  and  do^math 

□ 

□ 

7 

To  be  a  better  parent 

□ 

□ 

8 

To  get  a  promotion 

□ 

□ 

9 

To  improve  family  life 

□ 

□ 

10 

To  prepare  for  another  job  or 
career 

11 

To  better  understand  community 
Issues 

□ 

□ 

12 

To  learn  more  (knowledge  for  the 
sake  of  knowledge) 

□ 

13 

320 


Not 

Important  Important 
To  become  a  better  worker                   |    |            |  | 
To  prepare  for  ijetirement                   |     |            |  | 
Other  (please  specify^  


22.  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  ARE  AVAILABLE  IN 
YOUR  LOCAL  AREA? 

(Please  check  one  box  for  each  type  of  program  Available.) 

Available 
Yes   Ro    DorT't  know 


Private  vocational,  technical  or 
business  schools 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Public  vocational,  technical  or 
business/schools 

□ 

□ 

n 

4-year  college/university 

□ 

n 

Community  college 

□ 

□ 

High  School 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Company-run  schools  or  courses 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Union-run  schools  or  courses 

□ 

□ 

n 

On-the-job  t»"ainihg 

□ 

□ 

n 

Correspondence  school 

□ 

a- 

□ 

Community  or^social  organization 
such  as  YMCA  or  church 

□ 

□ 
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23.  AVAILABLE  OR  NOT,  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS? 

(Please  check  one  box  for  each  program  under  Preference.) 

Preference 


Yes 

No 

Private  vocational,  technical  or 
business  schools 

□ 

□ 

2/27 

Public  vocational,  technical  or 
business  schools 

a 

□ 

28 

4-year  college/university 

29 

Community  college 

□ 

□ 

30 

High  school 

□ 

31 

Company-run  schools  or  courses 

□ 

32 

Union-run  schools  or  courses 

□ 

□ 

33 

On-the-job  training 

□ 

34 

Correspondence  school 

□ 

□ 

35 

Community  or  social  organization 
such  as  YMCA  or  church 

□ 

□ 

36 

IN  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PLACES  ARE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE? 

(Please  check  one  box  for  each  location  under  Available.) 

i 

Available 
Yes   No   Don't  know 

Work  site 

□  Q 

CZI 

37 

Union  hall 

□  □ 

□ 

38 

Education  institution 

n  □ 

□ 

39 

Community  organization  (YMCA, 
church,  etc) 

□  □ 

□ 

40 
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Available 
Yes   No   Don't  know 

.Library  □  □. 

-  At  my  plaqe  of.  residence  |    |-   |    |  \  ' 

25.  AVAILABLE  OR  NOT,  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  THE  LOCATION 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS? 
•(Please  check  one  box  for  each  location  under  Preference.) 


Preference 
Yes  No 

Work  site 

□ 

■  □ 

Union  hall 

□ 

n 

Education  institution 

□ 

CD 

Community  organization  (YMCA, 
church,  etc.) 

□ 

□ 

Library 

□ 

At  my  place  of  residence 

□ 

CZj 

26.  WHICH  METHODS  OF  LEARNING  ARE  CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE?  (Please 
check  one  box  for  each  type  of  method  under  Available.) 

Available 
Yes   No   Don't  know 

Lectures  or  classes  (_J  f  |  |  | 

Workshops  or  conferences  |    |  |  |  |  .1 

Correspondence  courses  |    |  |  |  (  | 

Television  or  video  cassettes  |    |  I  I  j  | 

Radio,  records,  or  audio  cassettes  [    |  I  I  t  I 

Informal  discussion  groups  I    I  I  I  l~] 
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Available 
Yes   No     Don't  know 

Private  individual  instruction 

o  □ 

.  2/55 

On-the-job  training 

□  □ 

56 

Computer-assisted  instruction 

□  □ 

57 

On  my  own 

□  □ 

□  ■ 

58 

AVAILABLE  OR  NOT  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PR£imNCE-FOR-METHODS^-OW.EARN--. 
ING?    (please  check  one  box  for  each  method  under  Preference,)- 

Preference 
Yes  No 

Lectures  or  classes 

59 

Workshops  or  conferences 

□ 

□ 

60 

Correspondence  courses 

□ 

□ 

61  _ 

Television  or  video  cassettes 

o 

□ 

62 

Radio,  records,  or  audio  cassettes 

CZ"! 

63  ; 

Informal  discussion  groups 

o 

□ 

64 

Private  individual  instruction 

□ 

65 

On-the-job  training 

□ 

□ 

66 

Computer-assisted  instruction 

□ 

□ 

67 

On  my  own 

□ 

68 

IF  YOU  WERE  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  AN  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM, 
IS  THERE  A  GROUP  OF  PEOPLE  WITH  WHOM  YOU  WOULD  PREFER  TO  LEARN? 
(Please  check  all  boxes  that  apply.) 

•Fellow  workers       \^  ^ 

□ 

69 

Supervisory  or  company  administrative 
personnel 

□ 

70 

ERIC  • 
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Family  members  ~  |  ^  71 

Anyone  Interested  In  the  program  |     |  72 

No  preference  |    |  73 

29.  IS  THERE  ANY  AGE  GROUP  YOU  WOULD  PREFER  TO  BE  IN  THE  PROGKAM  * 

WITH  YOU,    (Please  check  all  boxes  that  apply.) 

People  who  are  my  own  age  |  | 

-    People  who  are^unger  than  I  am  .  }  | 

People  who  are  older  thanT^W^"^ —  "''"^^'""""t^'  -^=-----^^^^^  — IzelZ 

Any  age  group  -  age  does  not  matter  ^^^2 
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PART  D:  Information  and  Advice 


30.    HOW  DID  YOU  RECEIVE  INFORMATION  !N-  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS  ABOUT 
YOUR  TUITION-AID  PLAN  OR  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  AVAIL- 
ABLE TO  YOU?  ^CPIease  check  all  boxes  that  apply  under  tuition- 
aid  plan  and  all  boxes  that  apply  under  education  and  training.) 

Tuition-  Education 


31. 


a.  Employee  handbook 

br  Handouts  to  employees 

c.  Mailings  to  home 

d.  Bulletin  board  notices 


e.  In  compahy  newspapers  or 
newsletters 

f.  In  union  newspaper 

g.  At  union  meetings 

h.  At  company  meetings 
1,  From -counselor  or  adviser 
j.  From  co-workers 
k.  From  supervisors 
1.  From  union  representatives 
m.  Education  catalogues  or  notices  j — j 


aid  Plan 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
a 
a 
□ 
□ 
□ 


&  Training 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□  - 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 


OF  THE  METHODS  LISTED  IN  QUESTION  30  ABOVE,  PLEASE  INDICATE  THE 
THREE  METHODS  THAT  YOU  FIND  MOST  HELPFUL. 
(Please  put  the  letter  corresponding  to  the  method  In  the  box. 
Example:  for  "employee  handbook"  use  "a";  for  "at  union  meet- 
ings" use  "h",  etc.) 


1, 

2. 
3. 


[ZD 
GZI 


3/6-7 
.  8-9 
10-11 
12-13 

T4-13- 

16-27 

18-19 
20-21 
22-23 
24-25 
26-27 
28-29 
30-31 


32 

33 
34 
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32.    IF  YOU  WERE  INTERESTED  IN  GETTING  INFORMATION  ON  YOUR  TUITION- 
AID  PLAN.  FROM  WHOM  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  GET  IT? 
, (Please  check  alT  that  apply.) 

Co-workers                      r~n  3/35 

Supervisor,                     I     I  36 

Union  representative  p — [  37 

Company  representative      j  j  38 

Other  (please  specify)  ^   ^  39 


33.    IS  THERE  A  DESIGNATED  INDIVIDUAL  IN  YOUR  COMPANY  OR  UNION  WHO 
CAN  PROVIDE  ADVICE  OR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND  CAREERS? 
(Please  check  one  box  under  company  and  one  box  under  union.} 

Company  Union 

Yes  □  Yes  □ 


Don't  Don't 
know  i    I  know  Q] 


If  you  responded  either  No  or  Don't 
know  to  both  categories,  go  to 
Question  37  on.  page  la.. 


34.    IN  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS.  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  IND-IVIDUAL  TO  HELP 
"YOU  WITH  YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  CAREER  PLANNING? 

Yes  □ 

*  No    □    /  • 


42 


If  your  answer  is  No.  please  go  to 
Question  37  on  page  LL 
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35.  IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  INDIVIDUAL  TO  3/A3 
.  KELP  YOU  WITH  YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  CAREER  PLANNING? 

Yes  n 

No     □  . 

36.  IF  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  A  COUNSELOR  OR  ADIVSOR,  WAS  IT  USEFUL 
OF  HELPFUL? 

Yes,  very  useful  f  1 
Somewhat  useful      I  I 

No,_nDt--usef-u4 — - 


37.    IF  INDIVIDUALS  WE""  AVAILABLE  TO  TALK  TO  YOU  ABOUT  YOUR  A5 
EDUCATIONAL  OR  CA.v£ER  PLANS,  WOULD  YOU  GO  TO  TALK  TO 
THEM?, 

Yes,  definitely  □ 
Maybe  □ 

•J' 

No       .  □ 


3^8 
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PART  E:  Incentives 

38.  DOES  YOUR  COMPANY  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEES-  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL 
EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 

Yes  □  . 

No  I  [ 

c 

Don't  know 

39.  DOES  YOUR  COMPANY  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEES  TO  USE  TUITION-AID 
BENEFITS? 

Yes  □ 

No  ri 

Don't  know  f  I 

t  '     ' tES  YOUR  LOCAL  UNION  ENCOURAGE  MEMBERS  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL 
OUCATION  OR  TRAINING 

Yes  □ 
No  O 
Don't  know 

41.    DOES  YOUR  LOCAL  UNION  ENCOURAGE  MEMBERS  TO  USE  TUITION-AID 
BENEFITS?  " 

Yes  □ 

■  No  CZI 

Don't  know  {  I 
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42.    HAVE  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PEOPLE  ENCOURAGED  YOU  TO  USE  TUITION- 
AID  BENEFITS  OR  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 
(Please  check  one  box  In  each  category  under  tultlon^aid  bene- 
fits and  one  box  In  each  category  under  education  and  training,) 

Tuition-Aid  Benefit   Education  or  Training 


Supervisor 

Fellow  workers 

Shop  steward ts) 

Union  leaders 

Friends  outside 
of  work 


Yes 

No  . 

Yes 

No 

1=3 

□ 

□ 

3/50-51 

a 

□ 

52-53 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

54-55 

□ 

o 

□ 

.  □ 

56-57 

□ 

en 

□ 

□ 

58-59 

Other  (olease 
specify) 


60-61 
62-63 


43.    DO  YOU  FEEL  INCENTIVES  COULD  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEES  TO  TAKE 
ADDITIONAL  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  OR  TO  USE  TUITION-AID 
BENEFITS?    (Please  check  one  box  for  each  type  of 
Incentive. ) 


Yes 

No 

Letter  of  coirniendatlon 

o 

o 

64 

Special  events  held  honoring 
students 

□ 

n 

65 

Financial  bonus 

CZi 

□ 

66 

Consideration  In  career 
development  reviews 

□ 

□ 

67 

Wage  l^ncrease 

□ 

□ 

68 

ERIC 
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Yes  No 
Publicity  for  participating  PI]  CH 

Additional  job  responsibilities  I    I  |  j 

Promotion  or  new  job 

Other  (please  specify)  


/  . 


PART  F:    Factors  affecting  participation 


44.    THERE  ARE  A  LOT  OF  REASONS  WHY  PEOPLE  MAY  NOT  PURSUE  FURTHER 
EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING.    DO  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ACT  AS  A 
PROBLEM  FOR  YOU.    (If  a  reason  does  act  as  a  problem  for 
for  you,  please  check  Yes,  If  It  doesn't,  or  If.you  have  not 

 thought  about  it,  please  check  No. ) 

A.    Education  and  Training  Programs 

'  Yes,  It  Is       No, It  Is  not 

a  problem        a  problem 

The  education  or  training  programs 

I  want  to  take  are  not  offered        □  (    T  3/73 

Scheduling  of  education  offerings 

are  not  convenient  for  me  I  I 

Programs  are  held  far  away  for  me  dl  75 

I  do  not  have  transportation  to  ^ 

get  to  programs  CII  76 

Programs  held  In  the  evening  are 

unsafe  for  me  to  go  to  □  □  ^7 

B.  Information  and  Advice 

I  don't  have  adequate  Information 

about  courses  that  are  available     (33  CU  ^8 

I  do  not  have  adequate  Information 
about  what  educational  Institutions 

are  available  □  □  79 

I  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 
counseling  about  available  courses 

and  whether  I  am  qualified  to  

take  them  □  □  ^^^^ 


ERIC 
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Yes,  it  Is       No,  It  Is  not 
a  problem        a  problem 

I  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 
counseling  about  available  - 

educational  Institutions  I    [  I    1  4/6 

I  do  not  have  adequate  advice 
or  counseling  about  n\y  career 

opportunities  -  7 


C.    Personal  and  Family 


Yes,  No, 
It  Is  a  problem      It  Is  not  a  problem 


I  don't  want  to  take     

courses  on  rny  own  time  |     |  |    |--  8 

I  cannot  afford  child  care  » 
or  mafce.  arrangements  for 

child  care  ^ — j  j — ^ 
I  don't  think  I  could  pass 

the  course  j— j  j — | 

I  don't  have  enough  free  time 
because  of  family. responsi- 
bilities 


□  -  □ 


My  work  Is  too  hard  and  I  am 
too  tired  to  take  courses 

My  work  schedule  can  not 
be  rearranged  to  take  time 
off  to  attend  an  educational 
program 


11 


□  .  □  12 


□  □  13 


So3 
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Yes,  No, 

It  Is  a  problem    It  Is  not  a  problem 

Educational  programs  would 

take  too  long  for  me  to  ^^..^  / 

complete  LJ  (  I 

Hy  spouse  (wife  or  husband)   - 

doesn't  want  me  to  \    I  I  I 

My  children  don't  want  me  to  | — |  [ — j 
\General 

I  don't  think  I  would  get 

promoted  or  get  a  better  /i 

Job  even  If  I  took  some   

education  [~j  I  i 

Favoritism  In  who  gets     

approval  dJ  LZj 

If  I  take  a  course,  my 

company  may  think  I  lack  ^  ^ 

a  skill  □  □ 

other  Problems 


If  there  are  other  things  that 
act  as  problems  for  you,  please 
list  them  below. 


1, 
2. 
3. 
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45.    DO  YOU  PERSONALLY  WANT  TO  TAKE  ANY  FURTHER  EDUCATION  OR  4/23 
TRAINING? 

Yes,  definitely  I  I 
Yes,  probably  f  I 


No 


□ 


46.  doocqujirsonally  think  that  you  need  more  education  or  2i 
trainM? 

Yes,  definitely  □ 

Yes,  probably  i 

No  □ 

47.  DO  YOU  INTEND  TO  CONTINUE  YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  IN  THE  25 
next  TWO  (2)  YEARS? 

Yes,  definitely  □ 
Yes,  probably  i  I 

No  □ 

48.  DO  YOU  THINK  YOU  WILL  USE  YOUR  TUITION-AID  BENEFITS  IN  THE  as 
NEXT  (2)  YEARS? 

Yes,  definitely  I  i 
Yes,  probably  i  j 

No  □ 


3^5 
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PART  €i:  ■  Background  Information 


49.    WHAT  IS  YOUR  SEX? 
Male  Female 


4/27 


CD 


59.    HOW  OLD  ARE  YOU? 
Under  25 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55  and  over 

51..  WHAT  IS  YOUR  RACIAL  BACKGROUND? 
Black 

White 

American  Indian  or  A7s''.an  Native 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

52.    IS  YOUR  ETHNIC  HERITAGE  HISPANIC? 
Yes 

No 


□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

a 

□ 
□ 


1/ 


2B 


29 


31 
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S3.    WHAT  IS  YOUR  CURRENT  MARITAL  STATUS? 

Single,  never  married  |  | 

Married  (not  separated)  |  | 

Married  (separated)  |  | 


4/^2 


widowed 
Divorced 


□ 


54.    HOW  MANY  DEPENDENTS  ARE  CURRENTLY  LIVING  WITH  YOU?  •  33-34 

(please  write  the  numbei;  In  the  boxes.) 

I    I        Children    /    -  :  . 

1— «  /  ■        „  ■ 

I    I        Others  (pTease  specify)  ;  


/\  / 


55.    IN  WHAT  WAS  YOUR  LAST  CHILD  BORN?  35-36 
(Please  write  In  year. ) 

/ 

19  / 


56.    WHAT  IS  THE  HIGtlEST  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION  YOU  HAVE  AHAINED?  37 
Some  high  ichool  or  less  I  I 

.  High  school  diploma  or  GEO 

Soine  college*  but  no  associate  or 
bachelors  degree  |  | 

Associate  degree  |  | 

Bachelor*  s  degree  or  higher 
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57.    IN  WHAT  YEAR  DID  YOU  AHAIN  YpUR  HIGHEST  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION? 
(Please  write  in  year.) 


4/38-39\ 


\ 


19 


58.    DO  YOU  HAVE  A  ONE-YEAR  CERTIFICATE,  TRADE  LICENSE,  PROFESSION- 
AL LICENSE,  OR  JOURNEYMAN'S  CERTIFICATE? 


40 


Yes 
No 


C=3 
CD 


59.    WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BEST  DESCRIBES  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE. 
PLACE  WHERE  YOU  LIVE? 


41 


Rural  or  farm  coinnunity  [  1 

Small  town  or  village 

(less  than  50,000  people  CZI 

I  Medium- si zed  city  or  its 
\ suburbs  (50,000  -  25,000 
people)  ,  □ 

airly  large  city  or  its 
uburbs  (250,000  -  500,000 
People)  □ 


Very  large  city  or  its  suburbs 

(over  500,000  people)  (  I 


ERIC 


60.    WHAT.  IS  YOUR  CURRENT  OCCUPATION? 

(Please  provide  the  title  and  a  brief  description  of  your 
duties.)    (For  example:   machine  operator:    "I  operate  a 
punch  press  In  a  metal  shop".) 

Title: 


Duties: 


61.  WHAT  INDUSTRY  DO  YOU  WORK  IN?    (for  example:  construction, 
manufacturing,  or  state  government.) 

Name  of  industry:  

62.  WHAT  SHIFT  DO  YO"  USUALLY  WORK? 

Day  LZ3 

\,  ,  , 

\        Evening  I  I 

■   

xNight  i  1 

spfir-  E3'"^ 

63.  ON  THE  AVERAGE,  HOW  MANY  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DO  YOU  WORK  ON  THIS 
JOB? 

1  -  19     20  -  29     30  -  39     40  -'49 

■  ■□    □    □  □ 

64.  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PAY  CATEGORY? 

Hourly 

Salaried^  but  paid  for  overtime 
Salaried^  not  paid  for  overtime 


50    59    60  or  more 

□  □ 

□ 
en 
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65,    WHAT  WAS  YOUR  OWN  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  FROM  THIS  JOB,  BEFORE  4/5X 
TAXES,  DURING  W8?   Clf  y^u  have  been  In  this  job  for  less 
than  one  year,  please  report  your  Income  last  year  before 
taxes.) 


Less  than  $7,499 

o 

7,500  -  $9,999 

□ 

$10,000  -  $12,499 

□ 

< 

$12,500  -  $14,999 

□ 

$15,000  -  $17,499 

□ 

$17,500  -  $19,999 

$20,000  -  $22,499 

□ 

$22,500  or  more 

□ 

THANKS  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  HELP. 

If  yog  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free  to  call  or  write  us  at: 

Workei*  Education  and  Training  Policies  Project 
National  Manpower  Institute 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

  (202)  466-2450 


I 
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THE  NATIONAL  MANPOWER  INSTITUTE*  A  PRIVAT'  .  NON- 
PROFIT INSTITUTIdH  iN  WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  IS  CON- 
DUCTING THIS  STUDY  UNDER  CONTRACT  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION,  A  PART  OF  THE  U.S.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE. 


The  National  Manpower  Institute  (NMI)  Is  concerned  with  the  full 
development  and  use  of  the  human  potential;  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  education-work  policy;  elimination  of  time  traps 
which  .separate  life  Into  youth  for  education,  adulthood  for  work, 
retirement  for  obsolescence;  and  rational  Integration  of  education, 
manpower,  and  economic  policy. 

The  management  of  the  Institute. and  the  staff  of  this  study 
Include: 

•WILLARD  WIRTZ,  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees 
ARCHIE  E.  LAPOINTE,  Executive  Vice  President 
PAUL  BARTON.  Vice  President,  Planning  and 

Policy  Development 
GREGORY  B.  SMITH,  Project  Director 
IVAN  CHARNER,  Senior  Research  Associate 
BRYNA  S.  FRASER,  Policy  Research  Associate 
KATHLEEN  KNOX,  Senior  Associate 
VIVIAN  LEE,  Executive  Secretary 
FRANCIS  MACY,  Project  Consultant. 
JAMSHID  MOMENIc  Research  Associate 
PATRICIA  PAULIN,  Project  Secretary 
JANE  E.  SHORE,  Program  Associate 

The  National  Manpower  Institute  is  being  assisted  in  the  study  by 
Dr.  Herbert  Levine,  Senior  Study  Consultant  and  Director  of  the 
Labor  Education  Center  at  Rutgers  University  and  by  a  National 
Advisory  Conmlttes  of  representatives  from  unions,  employers  and 
educators. 
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THE  WORKER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  STUDY 


RESULTS  OF  THE  FIRST  SURVEY  ADMINISTRATION 
MODEL  I  (California) 


PART  A;    GENERAL  INFOPMATION 


TABLE  1 :    HOW  LONG  HAVE  YOU  BEEN  EMPLOYED  IN  THIS  COMPANY  ON  A  CONTINUOUS  BASIS? 
A.  Less  than  one  (1)  year  (Number  of  months  ) 


Month 

Absolute 
freq 

Relative 
freq 
(%  ) 

Adjusted 

freq, 
(%  ) 

Cum 
freg 

i% ) 

1. 

2 

2.0 

13.3 

13.3 

3. 

4 

4.0 

26.7 

40.0 

4. 

2 

2.0 

13.3 

53.3 

6. 

1 

l.C 

6.7 

60.0 

7. 

1 

1.0 

6.7 

66.7 

8. 

1.0 

6.7 

73.3 

10. 

4 

4.0 

26.7 

100.0 

0.* 

85 

85.0 

Missing 

100.0 

Total 

Too 

100.0 

loao 

B.  Year(s)  (to  the  closest  year) 


Relative 

.  Adjusted 

Cum 

Absolute 

freq 

freq 

freq 

Year 

freq 

(«) 

(«) 

{%) 

1. 

13 

13.0 

15.1 

15.1 

2. 

25 

25.0 

29.1 

.44.2 

3. 

6 

6.0 

7.0 

51.2 

5. 

3 

3.0 

3.5 

54.7 

6. 

1 

1.0 

1.2 

55.8 

.  7. 

2 

2.0 

2.3 

58.1  . 

8. 

4 

4.0 

4.7 

62.8 

9. 

3 

3.0 

3.5 

66.3 

10. 

2 

2.0 

2.3 

68.6 

11. 

5 

5.0 

5.8 

74.4 

12. 

2.0 

2.3 

76.7 

13. 

4 

4.0 

4.7 

81.4 

14. 

4 

4.0 

4.7 

86.0 

15. 

2 

2.0 

2.3 

88.4 

20. 

2 

2.0 

2.3 

90.7 

21. 

2 

2.0 

2.3  ^ 

93.0 

23. 

3 

3.0 

3.5 

96.5 

29. 

d 

2.0 

2.3 

98.8 

32. 

1 

1.0 

1.2 

100.0 

0.*  . 

14 

14.0 

M1ss:.ig 

100.0 

Total 

i(5o 

ido.o 

100.0 

*  Urn  for  Table  1A  represent  the  85  workers  who  have  been  employed  for  one 
or  more  years. 

As  for  Table  IB  represent  the  14  workers  who  have  been  employed  for  less 
than  one  year. 
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Notes  on  Tables  1  and  2; 

These  tables  are,  for  the  most  part,  self-explanatory.  Frequency  types 
niustratiscl  by  the  following  example  relating  to  the  second  line  In  Table  1. 

Month/Absolute  frequency  —  Of  the  100  respondents,  four  have  been  employed 
for  three  months. 

Relative  frequency  —  Four  percent  of  the  total  sample  (100  employees)  have 
been  employed  for  three  months. 

Adjusted  frequency  —  26.7%  of  respondents  who  have  worked  for  the  company 
less  than  one  year  (total  15  employees)  have  been  with  the  company  for  three 
months. 

Cumulative  frequency  —   40.0%  of  the  respondents  who  have  worked  for  the 
company  less  than  one  year  have  been  with  the  company  for  three  months  or 
less.  ^ 

Fifteen  percent  t)f  the  100  respondents  were  employed  with  the  company  less 
than  one  year  and  the  remaining  85%'vierA  employed  for  a  year  or  longer.  Fifty- 
two  percent  of  the  employees  surveyed  had  been  with  the  company  for  two  years  or 
ess. 


TABLE  2:    HOW  LONG  HAVE  YOU  HELD  YOUR  CURRENT  JOB  OR  POSITION  IN  THIS  COMPANY? 
A.  Less  than  one  (1)  year  (Number  of  months  ) 


Relative 

Adjusted 

Cum 

Month 

Absolute 

freq 

freq 

freq 

freq 

{%) 

{%) 

{%) 

1. 

4 

4.0  • 

9.5 

9.5 

2.  . 

2 

2.0 

4.8 

14.3 

3. 

9 

9.0 

21.4 

35.7 

4. 

4 

4.0 

9.5 

45.2 

5. 

3 

3.0 

7.1 

52.4 

6. 

3 

3.0 

7.1 

59.5 

7. 

7 

7.0 

16v7 

76.2 

8. 

2 

-2.0 

4.8 

81.0 

9. 

1 

1.0 

2.4 

83.3 

10. 

5 

5.0 

11.9 

95.2 

11. 

2 

2.0 

4.8 

100.0 

0.** 

58 

58.0 

Missing 

100.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0  • 

(3  *A»  for  Table  2A  represent  the  58  workers  who  have  held  their  current  job 
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B.  Year(s)  (to  the  closest  year) 


> 

Relative 

Adjusted 

Cum 

Absol ute 

freq 

freq 

freq 

Year 

freq 

(%) 

(%) 

W 

1. 

16 

16.0 

29.1 

29.1 

2. 

16 

16.0 

29.1 

58.2 

3. 

9 

9.0 

16.4 

74.5 

4, 

2 

2.0 

3.6 

78.2 

9. 

2 

2.0 

3.6 

81.8 

10. 

1 

1.0 

1.8 

83.6 

73. 

1 

1.0 

1.8 

85.5 

15. 

i.d 

1.8 

87.3 

18. 

1.0 

1.8 

89.1 

.9. 

1.0 

1.8 

90.9 

20. 

1.0 

1.8 

92.7 

21. 

1.0 

T.8 

94.5 

22. 

1.0 

1.8 

96.4 

23. 

1.0 

1.8 

98.2 

29. 

1.0 

1.8 

100.0 

0** 

■  45 

45.0 

Missing 

■    100. b 

Total 

100.0 

100.5 

Forty-two  percent  of  the  respondents  have  held  their  current  job  in  the 
company  for  less  than  one  year.    Only  26*  of  the  surveyed  eiiployees  have  been 
In  the  same  job  for  three  years  or  longer. 


TABLE  3:    HOW  USEFUL  HAVE  THE  FOLLOWING  BEEN  FOR  YOUR  CURRENT  JOB? 


Very  Somewhat  Not  very 

Useful  Useful  Useful 

a.  High  school 

education             43.9      42,9  5.1 

b.  Previous  job 

experience  34.4      28.1  11.5 

c.  Vocational  edu- 
cation or  train- 
ing since  hi gli 

school  36.2      19.1  6.4 

d:  Academic  or  pro- 
fessional educa- 
tion since  high 

school  19.6      26.1  8.7 

Most  workers  find  their  educ 


Does  not 


Useless 

Apply 

N 

5.1 

3.1 

98 

7.3 

18.8 

96 

6.4 

31.9 

94 

6.5 

39.1 

92 

)n^or  previous  job  experience  very  useful/ 

^l^^iewhat  useful  for  their  current  job.^ j  ■  _   . 

^—*^  ^  for  Table  2B  represent'  the  45  workers  who  h«ve  held  their xurrent  less  than 


a  year. 


TABLE  4:    ARE  YOU  FAMILIAR  WITH  EXISTENCE  OF  A  TUITION-AID  PLAN  WHERE  YOU  WORK? 

1.  Yes,  very  familiar  14.0% 

2.  Yes,  somewhat  familiar  45^0% 

3.  No,  not  familiar  41.0% 

  _  (N»ioo). 

Forty-one  percent  of  the  workers  surveyed  Indicated  that  they  were  not 
familiar  with  the  tuition-aid  plan.   Although  59%  had  some  degree  of  awareness 
regarding  the  plan,  only  14%  considered  themselves  very  familiar  with  the  plan.  . 


TABLE  5:    IF  YOU  ANSWERED  YES  TO  QUESTION  7,  DO  YOU  KNOW  WHO  SPONSORS  THE  PROGRAM?  * 

?.  Negotiated  as  part  of 

company/union  contract  21.1% 

2.  Company  sponsored  78.9% 

3.  Union  sponsored  00.0% 

(N«57) 


About  four  out  of  five  respondents  knew  that  the  plan  Is  a  company- sponsored 
program.  The  remainder  thought  thatthe  plan  Is  negotiated  between  the  company  ' 
and  the  union.    No  workers  attributed  the  sponsorship  of  the  plan  to  the  union. 


TABLE  6:    IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS  HAVE  YOU  RECEIVED  INFORMATION  ABOUT  YOUR  TUITION- 
AID  PLAN  OR  ABOUT  EDUCATION-AND  TRAINING  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU? 


Tuition-Aid  Plan 

Yes  20.0% 
No  80.0% 
(N=95) 


Education  &  Training 

Yes  32.3% 
No       67.7%  . 
(N«96) 


One  In  five  respondents  reported  receiving  Information  on  the  plan  during 
the  six  months  prior  to  the  survey.   The  percentage  of  workers  repdrting  re- 
ceiving Information  on  available  education  and  training  during  the  same  period 
was  somewhat  higher;  one  In  three  workers  Indicated  that  they  had  received  such 
Information. 

*  Only  respondents  who  indicated  familiarity  with  the  tuition-aid  plan  were  re- 
quired to  answer  survey  ques.  8  &  10-13.    Responses  to  these  ques.  are  shown  in 
Table  5  4  7-10.    This  accounts  for  "N"  in  these  tjbles  being  a  much  smaller  number 
than  the  total  survey  population  (100  workers).  oZQ 
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TABLE  7:   ARE  YOU  ELIGIBLE  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE  UNDER  YOUR  TUITION-AID  PLAN? 

1-  Yes  3S.5% 

2.  No  s.6% 

3,  Don't  know  57.9% 

—    _  .  (N-76) 


A  majority  of  the  workers  (57.9%)  responding  to  this  question  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  eligible  to  take  a  course  under  the  plan.   Thirty-five  and 
one  half  percent  (35.5%)  felt  that  they  were  eligible  to  participate  under  the 
plan. 


TABLE  8:    DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW  TO  REQUEST  APPROVAL  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE  UNDER  YOUR  TUITION 

AID  PLAN? 


1.  Yes  39.9% 

2.  No  69.1% 

(N«68) 

More  than  two  out  of  three  respondents  (69.1%)  Indicated  that  they  did  not 
know  how  to  request  approval  for  a  course  under  the  plan. 


TABLE  9:    WHAT  OFFICE(S)  OR  INDIVIDUAL(S)  MUST  GIVE  FORMAL  APPROVAL  TO  AN 

APPLICATION  FOR  TUITION-AID  BENEFITS? 


Don't 

Yes  - 

No 

know 

N 

a. 

Employee's  Immediate  supervisor 

52.4 

14.3 

33.3 

63 

b. 

Supervisor  of  education  &  training 

25.9 

22.4 

51.7 

58 

c. 

Personnel  department 

33.3 

20.0 

46.7 

60 

d. 

Joint  or  union  education  connlttee 

14.0, 

35.1 

50.9 

57 

e. 

The  educational  Institution 

offering  the  course 

20.7 

34.5 

44.8 

58 

f. 

Other  company  or  uhlon  represen- 

tative 

5.3 

47.4 

47.4 

57 

3i7 
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Over  half  Of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  approval  of  the  immediate  super- 
visor  is  necessary  to  take  a  course.   Thirty  three  point  three  percent  (33.3%) 
felt  that       personnel  dep|^tment    approval  is  needed.    The  large  number  of 
"Don't  know"  responses  indicates  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
employees,  regarding  application  procedures. 


TABLE  10:    THERE  ARE  A  LOf  OF  REASONS  WHY  PEOPLE  MAY  NOT  USE  THEIR  TUITION-AID 
BENEFITS.    DO  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ACT  AS  A  PROBLEM  FOR  YOU? 

Yes,  No, 
it  is  a  problem   it  is  not  a  problem  N 

a.  Too  much  red  tape  in 

applying  for  and  getting  ' 
approval  for  education  or 

training  24.6  75.4  61 

b.  Education  progi'^ms  I  want 
to  take  are  not  covered 

under  the  tuition-aid  plan  12.5  87.5  56 

c.  Educational  institutions  I 
want  to  go  to  are  not  cover- 
ed under  the  plan  17.5  82.5  57 

d.  I  do  not  have  adequate  in- 
formatipn  about  the  tuition- 
aid  plan  65.6  34.4  64 

e.  Not  enough  of  the  costs  are 

covered  under  the  plan  31.6  68.4  57 

f.  I  am  not  able  to  pay  in 

.  advance,  even  though  I  will 
be  reimbursed  41.7  58.3  60 

g.  I  am  not  willing  to  pay  in 

advance  21 .4  78.6  56 

Lack  of  information  was  the  single  most  commonly  reported  problem  among  re- 
spondents (65.6%).    Other  factors  also  reported  as  significant  are  problems  with 
red  tape  in  the  application  process  (24.6%)  and  problems  with  financing  education 
(21. 4%-41. 7%' depending  on  the  specific  question).    Inability  to  pay  educational 
expenses  in  advance  was  cited  by  41.7%  of  the  respondents  as  a  problem. 
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PART  B:    PARTICIPATION  IN  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 


TABLE  11:    HAVE  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IN  A  VOLUNTARY  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM  IN 

THE  LAST  TWO  (2)  YEARS? 

Education  Program  |  Training  Program 

1.  Yes      40.4%  .  -  i  1.  Yes  26.4% 

2.  No       59.6%  2.  No  73.6% 

(N»94)  (N=91) 

Over  40%  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  had  participated  In  a  voluntary 
education  program  during  the  two  years  prior  to  the  survey.    Although  reported 
participation  in  voluntary  training  was  lower,  still  26.4%  indicated  that  they 
had  participated  in  training  activities  within  this  time  period. 


TABLE  12:    HAVE  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IN  A  VOLUNTARY  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

IN  THE  PAST  SIX  (6)  MONTHS? 

Education  Program  I  Training  Program 

1.  Yes         41.8%  I  1.  Yes  40.05S 

2.  No  58.2%  I  2.  No  60.0% 

(N«55)  j  (N«50) 

As  noted  from  Table  12^  over  41%  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  had  partici 
pated  in  a  voluntary  education  program  in  the  six  months  prior  to  the  survey.  Par- 
ticipation in  voluntary  training  during  this  period  was  about  the  same  at  40%. 


TABLE  13:    WHY  DID  YOU  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE.EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM? 
Reason 

a.  To  get  a  degree,  diploma,  or 
certificate 

b.  To  upgrade  skills  for  present  job 

c.  For  a  different  job 

d.  For  career  advancement 

e.  For  better  wages 

f.  To  prepare  for  retirement 

g.  For  leisure  time  pursuits 

h.  For  general  knowledge 
1.  For  parenting  skills 

j.  For  religious  pursuits  ^  / 

k.  To  be  a  better  union  member  9.1      90.9     44  / 


3i9 


Yes 

No 

N 

76.6 

23.4 

47 

52.0 

48.0 

50 

52.0 

48.0 

50 

82.0 

18.0 

50 

68.0 

32.0 

50 

24.5 

75.5 

49 

27.1 

72.9 

48 

90.2 

9.8 

51 

28.6 

71 .4 

49 

14.6 

85.4 

48 

9.1 

90.9 

44 

/ 
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Respondents  to  this  question  indicated  that  they  participated  in  voluntary 
education  or  training  to  (in  close  order): 

t  increase  their  general  knowledge; 

t  advance  in  their  careers; 

t  get  a  degree,  diploma  or  certificate;  and 

t  qualify  for  higher  wages 


Reasons  for  participation  cited  least  frequently  were: 

•  to  be  a  better  union  member 
t  for  religious  pursuits 

•  to  prepare  for  retirement 
t  for  leisure  time  pursuits 


TABLE  14:    PLEASE  RANK  YOUR  REASONS  FOR  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  PROGRAMS  BY  PUHING 
THE  LEHER  OF  THE  REASON  FROM  QUESTION  16  IN  THE  SPACES  BELOW, 


a.  To  get  a  degree,  diploma  or 
certificate 

b.  To  upgrade  skills  for  present  job 

c.  For  a  different  job 

d.  For  career  advancement 

e.  For  better  wages 

f.  To  prepare  for  retirement 

g.  For  leisure  time  pursuits 

h.  For  general  knowledge 

i.  For  parenting  skills 
j.  For  religious  pursuits 

k.  To  be  a  better  union  member 
1.  Other  (please  specify) 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Choice 

Choice 

Choice 

31 :7 

16.7 

17.9 

12.2 

9.5 

7.7 

2.4 

-  4.8 

15.4 

31.7 

23.8 

10.2 

4.9 

1.9 

25.6 

0.0 

2.4 

0.0 

4.9 

4.8 

0.0 

9.8 

23.8, 

20.5 

0.0 

2.4 

0.0 

2.4 

0.0 

2.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Reasons  for  participation  most  frequently  indicated  by  respondents  to  this 
questionnaire: 

1st  Choice  -  To  get  a  degree,  diploma  or  certificate  and  for  career  advance- 
ment. 

2nd  Choice  -   For  career  advancement  and  for  general  knowledge. 
3rd  Choice  -   For  better  wages  and  for  general  knowledge 
Reasons  least  frequently  indicated  overall  were:  to  be  a  better  union  member, 
to  prepare  for  retirement,  for  parenting  skills  and  for  religious  pursuits. 

■  \ 
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TABLE  15:    IF  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IN  AN  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM.  PLEASE 

INDICATE  HOW  SATISFIED  YOU  WERE  WITH  THE  INSTRUCTION  YOU  RECEIVED. 

Very  Not  Very 

Satisfied   Satisfied   Satisfied   Dissatisfied  N 


Q •    n  1 VQ  up  VUCQ 

tinnal /techniral 

UIUIIQI/  UwWilll  1  \*0  1 

or  uusincss 

25  0 

58  3 

16  7 

nn  n 

UU.u 

1  b 

b.  Publiot voca- 

tional /technical 

or  business  school 

50.0 

37.5 

12.5 

00.0 

8 

c.  4-year  college/ 

university 

36.4 

'  45.5 

18.2 

00.0 

n 

d.  Community  college 

36.7 

6d.O 

3.3 

00.0 

30 

e.  Company/union  run 

schools  or  courses 

25.0 

65.0 

10.6- 

00.0 

20 

f.  High  school 

17.2 

72.4 

10.3 

00.0 

29 

g.  Registered  appren- 

ticeships 

66.7 

00.0 

33.3 

00.0 

3 

h.  Correspondence 

school 

11.1 

55.6 

33.3 

00.0 

9 

i.  Community  or  social 

organization  such 

as  YMCA  or  church 

45.5 

45.5 

9.1 

00.0 

I'i 

Respondents  reported  general  satisfaction  with  most  education  and  training 
they  had  received.    Thejnost  used  sources  of  education  and  training  were  conmunity 
colleges  (30  respondents),  high  school  programs  (29  respondents)  and  company/ 
union  run  schools  or  courses  (20  respondents). 


TABLE  16:    PLEASE  INDJCATE  WW CH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PAID ^  F^^^ 

TRAINING  YOU  RECEIVED. 


a.  You 

b.  Union 

c^^Company  ~  under  tuition-aid  plan 
'd.  Company  —  hot  under  tuition-aid 
plan 

e.  Government  (veteran's  benefits, 
federal  loan/grant) 


Yes 

No 

N 

76.6 

,  23.4 

47 

100.0 

00.0 

35 

13.9 

86.1 

36 

37.5 

62.5 

40 

30.6 

69.4 

36 

1 
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for  thosej workers  responding,  the  most  conmon  sources  of  financial  assis- 
tance for  education  and  training  were  reported  to  be  the  worker  and  the  union. 
The  least  cotmJp  source  reportedly  was  the  company,  under  the  tuition-aid  plan. 


TABLE  17: 


1 


IF  YdU  PARTICIPATED  ONDER  YOUR  TUITION-AID  PLAN,  APPROXIMATELY  HOW 
LONG  piD  IT  TAKE  YOU  TO  RECEIVE  APPROVAL  TO  TAKE  THE  EDUCATION  OR 

TRAINING? 


a.  Less  than  one  (1)  week 

b.  1  wigek 

c.  2  weeks 

d.  3  weeks 

e.  4  or  more  weeks 


8 .  3a> 
25.0% 
41.7% 
8.3% 
16.7% 
{N-12) 


For  most  worlers  who  participated  under  the  tuition-aid  plan,  it  took  two 
or  less  weeks  to  i-eceive  approval  to  take  the  education  or  training. 
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PART  C;    EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  ' 


TABLE  18: 


PLEASE  INDICATE  THE  IMPORTANCE  TO  YOU  PERSONALLY  OF  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
POSSIBLE  USES  OF  FURTHER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 


Not 
Important 


Important  N 


a.  To  complete  an  educational  program 
for  a  diploma,  certificate,  or 
degree 

b.  To  meet  new  people 

c.  To  become  a  more  well-rounded 
person  . 

d.  For  social  skills 

e.  To  improve  job  performance 

f.  To  learn  skills  or  hobbies 

g.  To  be  a  better  union  member 

h.  To  improve  my  ability  to  read,  write, 
speak,  and  do  math 

i.  To  be.  a  better  parent 
j.  To  get  a  promotion 
k.  To  improve  fartiily  life 
1.  To  prepare  for  another  job  or  career 
m.  To  better  understand  community  issues 
n.  To  learn  more  (knowledge  for  the  sake 

of  knowledge) 
0.  To  become  a  better  worker 
p.  To  prepare  for  retirement 

The  foiir  most  important  uses  of  further  education  and  training  rep9rted  were: 

to  learn  more  (knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge}^,^ become  a  better  worker, 

to  improve  job  "performance,  and  to  becoirie-^rlnore  well-rounded  person. 


^'21.3 

78.7 

94 

46.3 

53.7 

95 

14.6 

85.4 

96 

32.6 

67.4 

95 

13.5 

86.5 

96 

50.5 

49.5 

97 

81.9  . 

18.1 

94 

21.9 

78.1 

96 

41.5 

58.5 

94 

21.3 

78.7 

94 

26.0 

74.0 

96 

18.6 

81.4 

97 

32.3 

67.7 

,96 

9.2 

90.8 

98 

12.4 

87.6 

97 

36.8 

63. 2  > 

95 
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TABLE  19:    WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  ARE  AVAILABLE  IN  YOUR 

LOCAL  AREA? 


Available 

—  ■  Yes      No      Don't  know  N 

a.  Private,  vocational  technical 

or  business  schools  68.0    00.0      32.0  97 

b.  Publ ic  vocational ,  technical  or 

business  schools  74.5      2.0      2J.5  98 

c.  4-year  college/university    .  81.4      6.2      12.4  97 

99 
97 
97 


d.  Community  .college  86.9    Qo!o  13J 

e.  High  school  88.7      2.1  9.3 
T.  Company-run  schools  or  courses  49.5     11.3      3y.2  „ 
9-  Union-run  schools  or  courses  9.3    24^7      66!o  97 

97 
99 


h.  On-the-job  training  70. 1  7^2  22.'7 

1.  Correspondence  school  50. 1  sil  44^4 
j.  Community  or  social  organization 

such  as  YMCA  or  church  69.4  8.2  22.4 


So 


Respondents  reported  the  most  widely  available  education  programs  to-be: 
high  schools,  conmunity  coll e<jes,- and, four-year  colleges  andiuniversities.   Those  - 
reported  to  be  least  available  were  union  and  company-run  schools  or  courses.  Respon- 
dents reported  that  they  did  not  know  about  the  availability  of;  Courses,  correspon- 
dence schools,  and  private,  vocational  technical  or  business  schools. 

TABLE  20:    AVAILABLE  OR  NOT,  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  EDUCATIOfWL  PROGRAMS? 


Preference 

Yes 

No 

N 

a. 

Private  vocational ,  technical 

or  business  schools 

35.8 

64.2 

95 

b. 

Public  vocational,  technical  or 

business  schools 

61.7 

38.3 

94 

c. 

4r:year  college/university 

69.1 

30.9 

94 

d. 

Community  college 

81.1 

18.9 

95 

e. 

High  school 

48.4 

51.6 

93 

f. 

Company-run  schools  or  courses 

78.5 

21.5 

93 

9- 

Union-run  schools  or  courses 

42.9 

57.1 

91 

h. 

On-the-job  training 

90.3 

9.7 

93 

1. 

Correspondence  school 

44.4 

55.6 

.  90 

Community  or  social  organization 

such  as  YMCA  or  church 

45.7 

54.3 

92 
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The  preferred  educational  programs  identified  by  respondents  were:  on-the- 
job  training,  community  colleges,  and  company-run  schools  or  courses.   The  least 
preferred  programs  were  private  vocational,  technical  or  b^iiness  schools,  union- 
run  schools  or  courses,  and  correspondence  schools. 


TABLE  21 ;    IN  WHICH  OF  IHE  FOLLOWING  PLACES  ARE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  CURRENTLY 

AVAILABLE? 

'1' 

Available 


Yes 

No 

Don't  know 

a. 

Work  site 

34.4 

25.0 

40.6 

96 

b. 

Union  hall 

7.2 

15.5 

77.3  . 

97 

c. 

Education  institution 

69.4 

3.1 

27.6 

98 

d. 

Community  oraanization  (YMCA, 

church,  etc.) 

46.9 

2.1 

51.0 

96 

e. 

Library 

34.4 

5.2 

60.4 

96 

f. 

At  iny  place  of  residence 

22.3 

56.4 

21..  3 

94 

The  two  places  most  frequently  cited  as  providing  educational  programs  were 
education  institutions  and  community  organizations.    Those  least  frequently  cited 
were  t,.e  union  hall  and  the  employee's  home.    Respondents  most  frequently  reported 
that  they  did  not  know  about  the  availability  of  the  union  hall  and  libraries. 


TABLE  22:    AVAILABLE  OR  NOT,  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FdR  THE  LOCATION  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAMS? 

Preference 


Yes 

No 

a. 

Work  site 

72.6 

27.4 

95 

b. 

Union  hall 

14.1 

85.9 

92 

c. 

Education  institution 

:  85.9 

14.1 

99 

d. 

Community  organization  (YMCA, 

church,  etc.) 

48.9 

51.1 

92 

e. 

Library 

62.4 

37;6 

93 

f. 

At  my  place  of  residence 

46.7 

53.3 

92 
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Education  Institutions  and  the  work  site  are  the  two  most  preferred  loca- 
tions for  educational  programs.   The  union  hall  and  the  worker's  home  were  the 
least  preferred. 

> 

TABLE'  23:    WHICH  METHODS  OF  LEJIRNING  ARE  CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE? 

Available 


Yes 

No 

Don't  know 

N 

a. 

Lectures  or  classes 

60.2 

7.1 

32.7 

98 

b. 

Workshops  or  conferences 

52.0 

8.2 

39.8 

98 

c. 

Correspondence  courses 

56.1 

6.1 

37.8 

98 

d. 

Television  or  video  cassettes 

62.9 

11.3 

25.8 

97 

e. 

Radio,  records,  or  audio  cas- 

settes 

44.3 

13.4 

42.3 

97 

f. 

Informal  discussion  groups 

43.9 

14.3 

41.8 

98 

g- 

Private  Individual  Instruction 

37.2 

14.4 

48.5 

97 

h. 

On-the-job  training 

77.8 

6.1 

16.2 

99 

1. 

Computer-assisted  Instruction 

18.6 

14.4 

67.0 

97 

j. 

On  my  own 

79.4 

10.2 

10.3 

97 

Learning  on  their  own.  On-the-job  training,  and  TV  and  video  cassettes  were 

reported  to  be  the  three  most  available  methods  of  learning.    The  least  available 

...  * 

methods  were  reported  to  be  computer  assisted  Instruction,  private  Individual 
instruction,  and  informal  discussion  groups. 

TABLE  24:    AVAILABLE  OR  NOT  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  METHODS  OF  LEARNING? 

Preference 

Yej 

a.  Lectures  or  classes 

b.  Workshops  or  conferences 

c.  Correspondence  courses 

d.  Television  or  video  cassettes 

e.  Radio,  recordsj-or  audi^  cas- 
settes 

f.  Informal  discussion  groups 

g.  Private  Individual  Instruction 

h.  On-the-joL  training 
1.  Computer-assisted  Instruction 
j.  On  iny  own 


Yes 

NO 

N 

81.6 

18.4 

98 

84.7 

15.3 

9C 

39.6 

60.4 

96 

56.7 

43.3 

97 

45.3 

54.7 

95 

75.5 

24.5 

98- 

66.0 

34.0 

97 

97.0 

3.0 

99 

4o.o 

60.0 

95 

74.2 

25.8 

97 
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On-the-job  training,  followed  by  workshops  or  conferences,  followed  by 
lectures  or  classes  were  reported  to  be  the  preferred  methods  of  learnina  for 
more  than  80%  of  the  workers.    Those  least  preferred  \^ere  correspondence  courses, 
computer  assisted  Instruction  and  radio,  records  or  audio  cassettes. 


TABLE  25:    IF  YOU  WERE  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  AN  EDUCATION'  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM,  IS 
THERE  A  GROUP  OF  PEOPLE  WITH  WHOM  YOU  WOULD  PREFER  TO  LEARN? 


Yes  No  Response  H 

a.  Fellow  workers  59.0  41.0  100* 

b.  Supervisory  or  company  admini- 
strative personnel  37.0  63.0  100 

c.  Family  members  26.0  74.0  100 

d.  Anyone  interested  in  the  program  74.0  26.0  100 

e.  No  preference  25.0  75.0  100 


About  3/4  of  the  workers  indicated  that  they  are  willing  to  participate  in 
an  education  or  training  program  with  anyone  interested  in  the  program. 


TABLE  26:    IS  THERE  ANY  AGE  GROUP  YOU  WOULD  PREFER  TO  BE  IN  THE  PROGRAM  WITH  YOU? 

a.  People  who  are  my  own  age 

b.  People  who  are  younger  than  I  am 

c.  People  who  are  older  than  I  am 

d.  Any  age  group  -  age  does  not 
matter. 

The  vast  majority  (82%)  of  workers  indicated  that  age  was  unimportant  in  their 
preferences  for  fellow  learners. 


Yes 

No  Response 

N 

29.0 

71.0 

100 

10.0 

90.0 

100 

15.0 

85.0 

100 

82.0 

18.0 

100 
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PART  J);    INFORMATION  AND  ADVICE 


TABLE  27:    HOW  DlD  YOU  RECEIVE  INFORMATION  m  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS  ABOUT  YOUR 
TUITION-AID  PLAN  OR  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU? 


Tuition- 

l%i  1  wlwll 

bUUwGI  b  1  UN 

Methods 

aid  Plan 

&  Train ina 

U      II  dill  111^ 

a. 

Employee  handbook 

23.0 

22.0 

b. 

Handouts  to  employees 

9.0 

16.0- 

c. 

Mailings  to  home 

10.0 

21.0 

d. 

Bulletin  board  notices 

17.0 

14.0 

e. 

In  company  newsipapers  or 

f. 

newsl etters 

20.0 

25.0 

In  union  newspaper 

3.0 

6.0 

9- 

At  union  meetings 

1.0 

■2.0 

h. 

At  company  meetings 

4.0 

4.0 

i. 

From  counselor  or  adviser 

6.0  / 

5.0 

j. 

From  co-workers 

22.0  / 

20.0 

k. 

From  supervisors 

25.0  / 

23.0 

1. 

From  nion  representatives 

2.0     /  . 

2.0 

m. 

Education  catalogues  or  notices 

14.0 

12.0 

The  sources  of  information  most  commonly  cited  by  respondents  were  super- 
visors,  the  employee  handbook,  co-workers  and  company -newspaper  or  newsletters. 
The  least  frequently  cited  information  sources/were  union  representatives, 
union  meetings  or  the  union  newspaper,  company  meetings,  and  counselors/advisors. 

Relative  to  both  the  TA  plan  and  educ^^tion  and  trail. ing,  a  maximum  of 
25  employees  (one  quarter  the  total  number  surveyed)  reported  receiving  infor- 
mation through  any  one  source. 
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AC  Tue  MFTunns  i  T^TFn  RFLOU.  PLEASE  INDICATE  THE  THREE  METHODS 

 '■ that"you  find  most  helpful. 


\ 


Methods 

a.  Employee  handbook 

b.  Handouts  to  employees 

c.  Mailings  to  home 

d.  Bulletin  board  notices 

e.  In  company  .  ^  ^ispapers  or 
newsletters 

f .  In  union  newspaper 

g.  \t  union  meetings 

h.  At  company  meetings 

i.  From  counselor  or  adviser 
j.  From  CO'  workers 

k.  From  sundrvisors 
1.  From  union  representatives 
m.  Education  catalogues  or 
"otices 


Of  the  choices  offered,  mailings  to  home  was  the  only  method  identified  by 
a  majority  of  respondents  as  being  helpful.    It  was  followed  by  supervisors  and 
company  newspapers  or  newsletters.    The  methods  least  frequently  identified  as 
helpful  were  union  representatives,  union  meetings  and  the  union  newspaper. 


1st 

2nd 

3ra 

iota  1 s 

ehofce 

Choice 

Choice 

19  7 

7.2 

11.3 

38.2 

2.8 

4.3 

6.4 

13.5 

25.4 

20.3 

1 .6 

47.  o 

1.4 

14.5 

9.7 

25.6 

1 1  .J 

1 1 .  3 

14.5 

40.3 

0.0 

1.5 

6.4 

7.9 

0.0 

1.5 

1.6 

3.1 

1.4 

4.3 

4.8 

10.5, 

5.6 

4.3 

1.6 

11.5 

4.2 

7.2 

9.7 

21.1 

21.1 

16.0 

11.3 

48.4 

0.0 

0.0 

1.6 

1.6 

7.0 

4.3 

19.4 

30.7 

(N=7i) 

(N=69) 

(N=62) 

TABLE  29;    IF  YOU  WERE  INTERESTED  IN  GETTING  INFORMATION  ON  YOUR  TUITION-/>ID 

PLAN,  FROM  WHOM  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  GET  IT? 

No  & 


Yes 

No  Response 

N 

1. 

Co-worKers 

12.1 

87.9 

100 

2. 

S jpervisor 

69.7 

30.3 

100 

3. 

Union  representative 

12.1 

87.9 

100 

4. 

Company  representative 

47.5 

52.5 

100 

Sespundents  most  frequently  cited  supervisors  {69.7%)  and  company  represen- 
tatives (47.5%)  as  preferred  sources  of  informatijn  on  tuition-aid.  Co-workers 
and  union  representatives  were  ...jch  less  frequently  identifieo  as  preferred 
sources  (12. U  each). 

ERIC 
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^Smni  Union 

1-  Yes  31.6%  1    Yes  i^  7« 

2.  No  5.1%  _        2  No 

3.  Don't  know     63  3%  l  SSn't  know  78.1%' 

^^^^^  (N=95) 
About  one-third  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  there  is  a  designated 
person  in  the  company  who  can  provide  advice/information  on  education  and  careers. 
About  one  out  of  seven  respondents  reported  that  their  union  has  designated  such 
an  individual.   A  majority  of  the  respondents  do  not  know  whether  there  are  com- 
pany or  union  representatives  who  are  designated  to  provide  this  type  of  assis- 
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TABLE  31:    IN  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  INDIVIDUAL  TO  HELP  YOU 

WITH  YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  CAREER  PLANNING? 

1.  Yes  31.4%  - 

2.  No  68.6% 
'  (N=27) 

A  majority  of  the  workers  responding  to  this  question  indicated  that  they 

had  not  seen  this  individual  in  the  two  years  prior  to  the  survey. 


TABLE  32:    IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  INDIVIDUAL  TO  HELP  YOU 

WITH  YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  CAREER  PLANNING? 

1.  Yes  37.0% 

2.  No  63.0% 

(N=27) 

Of  the  27  respondents  to  this  question,  slightly  more  than  one-third  had 
consulted  this  individual  for  help  in  education  or  career  planning  within  the 
six  months  prior  to  the  survey. 

♦Only  respondents  who  indicated  knowledge  of  such  a  designated  individual  in  Table  30 
and  consultation  of  that  individual  in  Table  31  were  requested  to  answer  survey 
questions  35  &  36i    Responses  to  these  questions  are  shown  in  Tables  31-33.  This 
accounts  for  "N"  in  these  tables  being  a  much  smaller  number  than  the  total  surveyed 
population  (100  workers). 
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TABLE  33:    IF  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  A  COUNSELOR  OR  ADVISOR,  WAS  IT  USEFUL  OR  HELPFUL? 

1.  Yes,  very  useful  20.0% 

2.  Somewhat  useful  33.3% 

3.  No,  not  useful  -46.7% 

(N'15), 

Of  the  fifteen  respondents  who  indicated  that  they  had  seen  a  counselor  or 
advisor,  eight  reported  the  meeting  as  "somewhat"  or  "very"useful .    Seven  found 
the  meeting  nc^  to  be  useful. 


TABLE  34:    IF  INDIVIDUALS  WERE  AVAILABLE  TO  TALK  TO  YOU  ABOUT  YOUR  EDUCATIONAL 
OR  CAREER  PLANS,  WOULD  YOU  GO  TO  TALK  TO  THEM? 

1.  Yes,  definitely  68.4« 

2.  Maybe  28. 6« 

3.  No  -  o  3.1% 

•  .  (N=98) 

A  majority  (68.4%)  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  would  consult  with 
counselors/advisors  if  they  were  available,  regarding  education  or  career  plans. 


o 
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TABLE  35:    DOES  YOUR  COMPANY  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEES  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL  EDUCATION 

OR  TRAINING?  ~  

1.  Yes  57.6% 

2.  No  22.2% 

3.  Don't  know  20.2% 

(N»99) 

A  majority  {57.6%)  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  company  does  encourage 
employees  to  seek  additional  education  or  training.    About  one  worker  in  five 
felt  that  the  company  does  not  so  encourage  its  employees,  and  another  one  in 
five  doesn't  know. 


TABLE  36:   DOES  YOUR  COMPANY  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEES  TO  USE  TUITION-AID  BENEFITS? 

1-  Yes  25.3% 

2.  No  25.3% 

3.  Don't  know  49.4% 

(N=99) 

About  one  in  four  employees  surveyed  felt  that  the  company  encourages  employees 
to  use  tuition-aid.    An  equal  number  (.one  in  four)  felt  that  the  company  does  not 
encourage  employees  to  use  the  benefit.    Nearly  half  of  the  employees  surveyed 
didn't  know  whether  the  company  encourages  the  use  of  the  benefit. 


TABLE  37:    DOES  YOUR  LOCAL  UNION  ENCOURAGE  MEMBERS  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL  EDUCATION 

OR  TRAINING?  ^ 


1.  Yes  14.1% 

2.  No  19.2% 

3.  Don't  know  66.7% 

(N=99) 

About  one  in  seven  surveyed  workers  felt  that  the  union  encourages  members 
to  seek  additional  education  or  training.    One  in  five  did  not.    Two-thirds  of 
the  respondents  didn't  know. 


I 
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TABLE  38:    DOES  YOUR  LOCAL  UNION  ENCOURAGE  MEMBERS  TO  USE  TUITION-AID  BENEFITS? 

1.  Yes  6.}% 

2.  No  17. 2« 

3.  Don't  know      76. 8« 

(N-99) 

Six  point  one  percent  (6.1%)  of  the  workers  surveyed  felt  that  the  union  en 
courages  i ts  members  to  use  tuition-aid.    Over  three-fourths  cf  the  respondents 
didn't  know. 


TABLE  39:    HAVE  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWIi^G  PEOPLE  ENCOURAGED  YOU  TO  USE  TUITION-AID 
BENEFITS  OR  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 

Tuition-Aid  Benefit      Education  or  Training 


Yes 

No 

N 

Yes 

No 

N 

a. 

Supervisor 

23. 7« 

.  76.3% 

93 

34. 4« 

65.6% 

93 

b. 

Fellow  workers 

21. 1« 

78. 9« 

95 

27. 2« 

72.  e« 

92 

c. 

Shop  steward(s) 

1.1« 

98.9% 

87 

3.6% 

96. 4« 

84 

d. 

Union  leaders 

7.6% 

92. 4« 

92 

B.Q% 

92.0* 

87 

e. 

Friends  outside 

of 

of  work 

29. 7« 

70.3« 

91 

46. 7« 

53. 3« 

90 

Fewer  than  one  in  three  workers  reported  receiving  encouragement  from  an^ 
source  to  use  tuition-aid.    Of  those  who  did  receive  encoura  ^rlends 
outside  of  work  followed  by  supervisors  and  fellow  workers  we:  e  tnv  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  sources.    Shop  stewards  and  union  leadc  ^  wero  tr  least 
frequently  mentioned.    Regarding  education  and  training   g^^wraily,  i  higher 
^proportion  of  the  workers  reported  receiving  some  encourag v^nl .  <milarly, 
iFriends  outside  of  work,  supervisors  and  fellow  workers  wei    r  j  most  frequently 
cited  sources  of  encouragement. 
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TABLE  40:   00  YOU  FEEL  INCENTIVES  COULD  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEES  TO  TAKE  ADDITIONAL 
tuuCAiiOii  OR  TRAiNlNU  UK  10  US£  TUITION-AID  BENEFHb/" 

Incentive 

a.  Letter  of  commendation 

b.  Special  events  held, honoring 
students 

c.  Financial  bonus 

d.  Consideration  In  career  develop- 
ment reviews 

e.  Wage  Increase 

f.  Publicity  for  participating 

g.  Additional  job  responsibilities 

h.  Promotion  or  new  job 

Respondents  to  this  question  indicated  that  the  above  tnv^sntlves  (with  the 
exception  of  "publicity  for  participation"  and  "special  event*  honoring  students") 
could  encourage  employees  to  take  additional  education  or  tr-ining  or  to  use 
tuition-aid  benefits. 


Yes 

No 

N 

82,1% 

17.9% 

49.5% 

50.  Sit 

95 

89.6% 

10.4?; 

96 

93.8% 

97 

90.8% 

9 .  •• 

98 

39.4% 

95 

81.9% 

18  J? 

94 

97.9% 

?.  '% 

95 
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PART  F:  FACTORS  AFFECTING  PARTICIPATION 

TABLE  41:    THERE  ARE  A  LOT  OF  REASONS  WHY  PEOPLE  MAY  NOT  PURSUE  FURTHER  EDUCATION 
OR  TRAINING.    DO  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ACT  AS  A  PROBLEM  FOR  YOU? 


a.  Education  &  Training 
Programs 


Yes, 
It  Is  a  problem 


No, 

It  Is  not  a  problem  H 


•  The  education  or  training  pro- 
grams I  want  to  take  are  not 

offered  15,5 

•  Scheduling  of  education  offer- 
ings are  not  convenient  for  me  34.0 

•  Programs  are  held  far  from  me  24.7 

•  I  do  not  have  transportation  to 

get  to  programs  4.1 

•  Programs  held  In  the  evening  are 
unsafe  for  me  to  go  to  18.6 

b.  Information  &  Advice 

•  I  don't  have  adequate  Infor- 
mation about  courses  that  are 
available  61 .2 

•  I  do  not  have  adequate  Informa- 
tion about  what  education  in- 
stitutions are  available  55.6 

•  I  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 
counseling  about  available  courses 
and  whether  I  am  qualified  to 

take  them  71 .7 

•  I  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 
counseling  about  available  edu- 
cational institutions  64.6 

f  I  do  not  have  adequate  advice 
or  counseling  about  my  career 
opportunities   *  66.7 

c.  Personal  &  Family 

•  I  don't  want  to  take  courses  on 

my  own  time  19.0 

•  I  cannot  afford  child  care  or 

make  arrangements  for  child  care  6.1 

•  I  don't  think  I  could  pass  the 

course  6.0 

•  I  don't  have  enough  free  time 
because  of  family  responsibili- 
ties 27.1 

•  My  work  is  too  hard  and  I  am  too 

tired  to  take  courses  8.2 


84.5 

66.0 
75.3 

95.9 

81.4 


38.8 
44.4 

28.3 


72.9 
91.8 


97 

97 
97 

98 

97 


98 
99 

/ 

99 
99 
99 

100 

99 

100 

96 
97 
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Yes,  No, 
it  IS  a  problem   it  is  not  a  problem  N 

•  Hy  work  schedule  can  not  be 
rearranged  to  take  time  off  to 

attend  an  educational  program  23.2  76.8  95 

•  Educational  programs  would  take 

too  long  for  me  to  complete  13.1  86.9  99 

•  My  spouse  (wife  or  husband) 

doesn't  want  me  to  2.1  97.9  97 

•  My  children  don't  want  me  to  IJ  98.9  -94 
d.  General  '  . 

•  I  don't  think  I  would  get  promoted 
or  get  a  better  job  even^if  I  took 

some  education  25.5  74.5  93 

•  Favoritism  in  who  gets  approval  29.9  70.1  97 

•  If  I  take  a  course,  my  company 

may  think  I  lack  a  skill  3.1  96.9  98 

Overall,  factors  relating  to  information  and  advice  were  the  most  serious 
problems  identified  by  the  workers  affecting  their  decisions  about  whether  or  not  to 
participate  in  education  or  training.    The  second  most  important  group  of  factorst  and 
though  much  less  prominent,  pertained  to  the  education  and  training  programs  avail- 
able to  employees. 

A  majority  of  workers  indicated  as  problems  (in  rank  order)  inadequate  counsel- 
ing about  available  courses,  inadequate  counseling  about  career  opportunities,  inade- 
quate counseling  about  available  educational  institutiqns,  inadequate  information  about 
available  courses,  and  inadequate  information  about  educational institutions. 

The  next  most  frequently  cited  problem  was  the  convenient  scheduling  of 
education  offerings  which  was  cited -fajT about  one  in  three  respondents.  "Favori- 
tism in  who  gets  approved"  was  rrientioned  as  a  problem  by  about  30%  of  the  workers 
responding.    Of  the  family  and  personal  factors  only  one  posed  a  problem  for  more 
than  one  in  four  respondents  and  that  was  inadequate  free  time  because  of  family 
responsibilities. 
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TABLE  42:    00  YOU  PERSONALLY  WANT  TO  TAKE  ANY  FURTHER  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 


1.  Yes,  definitely  54. 0« 

'  2.  Yes, -probably  42.0% 
3.  No  4.0% 

(N«96) 


A  majority  of  the  respondents  indicated  a  definite  d-ssire  to  pursue  educa- 
'  tion  or  training.    Four  percent  indicated  that  they  do  not  want  further  educa- 
tion or  training. 


TABLE  43:    DO  YOU  PERSONALLY  THINK  THAT  YOU  NEED  MORE  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 

1.  Yes,  definitely  54. 0« 

2.  Yes,  probably  40. 0% 

3.  No  \6.0% 

(H^94) 

A  majority  of  the  respondents  indicated  a  definite  need  on  their  part  for 
further  education  and  training  Six  percent  indicated  that  they  do  not  feel  this 
need.  ' 


TABLE  44:    DO  YOU  INTEND  TO  CONTINUE  YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  IN  THE  NEXT  TWO 

(2)  YEARS? 


1.  Yes,  definitely.  39.8% 

2.  Yes,  probably  39.8% 

3.  No  20.4% 

(N«98) 


Approximately  40%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  definitely  intend 
to  continue  their  education  or  training  in  the  two  years  after  the  survey.  An 
additional  40%  indicated  that  they  probably  would.    About  one  in  five  said  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  do  so. 
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TABLE  45:    DO  YOU  THINK  YOU  WILL  USE  YOUR  TUITION-AID  BENEFITS  IN  THE  NEXT 

TWO  (2)  YEARS? 

1.  Yes,  definitely  27.7% 

2.  Yes,  probably  29.8% 

3.  No  42.6% 

(N=94) 

About  one  in  four  respondents  anticipated  definitely  using  tuition-aid 
durijrig  the  two  years  after  the  survey.   An  additional  30%  indicated  that  they 
will  likely  make  use  of  the  benefits.   Approximately  43%  of  the  respondents  did 
not  intend  to  take  advantage  of  tuition-aid  during  that  time  period. 


\ 

\ 

0 
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PART  G;  BACKGROUND  iNPORWATlON 
TABLE  46:   WHAT  IS  YOUR  SEX? 


1.  Male  45. 5« 

2.  JEemaie  54.5% 

(N=S9) 


TABLE  47:    HOW  OLD  ARE  YOU? 


1. 

Under  25 

34.1% 

2. 

25-34 

38.4% 

3. 

35-44 

13.1% 

4. 

45-54 

8.1% 

5. 

55  and  over 

6.1% 

(N=99) 

/ 

/ 


/ 

About  three-fourths  of  the  workers  surveyed  were  less  than  35  years  old. 

TABLE  48:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  RACIAL  BACKGROUND? 

1.  Black  14.3% 

-      2.  White  81.3% 
<                           3.  American  Indian/ 

Alaskan  Native  2.2% 
4.  Asian  or 

Pacific  Islander  2.2% 


(N=91) 


TABLE  49:    IS  YOUR  ETHNIC  HERITAGE  HISPANIC? 

1.  Yes  26.1%  ■ 

2.  No  73.9% 

(N=88) 

About  26%  of  the  workers  surveyed  were  of  Hispanic  ethnic  heritage. 
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TABLE  50:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  CURRENT  MARITAL  STATUS? 


1.  Single,  never  married  .  21.4% 

2.  Married  (not  separated)  61.2% 

3.  Married- (separated)  4.1% 

4.  Widowed  1.0% 

5.  Divorced  12.2% 

(N»98) 


,  The  majority  of  respondents  were  married.  One  In  five  was  single.  One  in 
eight  was  divorced.   About  one  In  25  was  separated . 


TABLE  51:    HOW  MANY  DEPENDENTS  ARE  CURRENtLy  LIVING  WITH  YOU? 


#  of  Dependents  Children  Others 

0  14  (24.6%)  16  (57.1%) 

1  16  (28.1%)  11  (39.3%) 

2  18  (31.6%)  1  (  3.6%) 

3  3  (  5.3%)  0  (00.0%) 

4  2  (  8.8%)  0  (00.0%) 
5+  1  (  1 .8%)  0  (00.0%) 


TABLE  52:    IN  WHAT  YEAR  WAS  YOUR  LAST  CHILD  BORN? 


Year 

Absol ute 
freq 

Relative 
freq 

(«) 

Adjusted 
freq 

(2) 

1905. 

1 

1.0 

1.8 

1908. 

1 

1.8 

1944. 

1 

1.0 

1.8 

1946. 

1 

1.0 

1.8 

1947. 

1 

s.o 

1.8 

1951. 

1 

1.0 

1.8 

1952. 

1 

1.0 

1.8 

1954. 

1 

1.0 

1.8 

1957. 

1 

1.0 

1.8 

1960. 

2 

2.0 

3.5 

1962. 

4 

4.0 

7.0 

1964. 

1 

1.0 

1.8 

1965. 

1 

1.0 

1.8 

1967. 

4 

4.0 

7.0 

1968. 

4 

4.0 

7.0 

1969. 

2 

2.0 

3.5 

1970. 

3 

3.0 

5.3 

1971. 

8 

8.0 

14.0 

1973. 

4 

4.0 

7.0 

1974. 

2 

2.0 

3.5 

Cum 
freq 

1.8 
3.5 
5:3 
7.D 
8.8 
10.5 
12.3 
14.0 
15.8 
19.3 
26.3 
28.1 
29,8 
36.8 
43.9 
47.4 
52.6 
66.7 
73.7 
77.2 
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Year 

WS. 
1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 


Absolute 
TreQ 

Kei3tive 
Treq 

nujusxeu 
Treci 
1%) 

V#Uill 

5 

5.0 

8.8 

86.0 

1 

1.0 

1.8 

87.7 

2 

2.0 

3.5 

91.2 

2 

2.0 

3.5 

94.7 

3 

3.0 

5.3 

100.0 

Of  the  respondents  with  children,  one  half  had  children  under  ten  at  the 


time  of  the  survey. 


TABLE  53:    WHAT  IS  THE  HIGHEST  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION  YOU  HAVE  AHAINED? 


a.  Some  high  school  or  less 

b.  High  school  diploma  or  GEO 

c.  Some  college,  but  no  associate 
or  bachelor's  degree^ 

d.  Associate  degree 

e.  Bachelor's  degree  or  higher 


7.151; 
29.3% 

46. 5« 
14. 1« 
3. OSS 
(N=99) 


A  majority  of  the  respondents  had  more  than  a  high  school  or  GEO  education. 
Nearly  half  reported  some  college,  without  a  degree.    Percentages  of  respondents 
with  less  than  a  high  school  diploma  and  a  bachelors'  degree  or  higher  were 
small,  7.151  and  3«  respectively. 


TABLE  54:    IN  WHAT  YEAR  DID  YOU  AHA  IN  YOUR  HIGHEST  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION? 


Year 


1937. 
1940. 
1941. 
1942. 
1946. 
1947. 
1948. 
1950. 
1954. 

rm. 

1959. 
1961. 


Absol ute 
freq 

Relative 
ffeq 

{%) 

Adjusted 

1  reu 
{%) 

Cum 

1  1  CM 

ilL 

1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

2 

2.0 

2.1 

3.1 

1 

1.0 

1.0 

4.1 

3 

3.0 

.3.1 

7.2 

2 

2.0 

2.1 

9.3 

1 

1.0 

1.0 

10.3 

1 

1.0 

1.0 

11.3 

1 

1.0 

1.0 

12.4 

1 

1.0 

1.0 

13.4 

1 

1.0 

1.0 

14.4 

1 

1.0 

1.0 

15.5 

3 

3.0 

3.1 

18.6 
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Year 

Absolute 
freq 

R<>1at1ve 

Adlust^ 
f  rpri 

1%) 

Cum 

1  1  cu 

1962. 

'  1 

1.0 

]  0 

1Q 

1  7  ■  U 

1963. 

3 

3.0 

3  1 

22  7 
fab  ■  / 

1964. 

1 

1.0 

1  0 

7 

i  1966. 

1 

1.0 

1  0 

24  7 

1  1967. 

2 

2.0 

2  1 

teal 

?fi  ft 

£U  ■  o 

!  1969. 

2 

2.0 

2  1 

28  Q 

1  1970. 

7 

•  7.0 

7  2 

WW  ■  1 

;  1971. 

4 

4.0 

4  1 

40  2 

1972. 

6 

6.0 

6  2 

4fi  4 
•to  ■  t 

1  1973. 

5 

5.0 

5.2 

51 .5 

1  1974. 

4 

4.0 

4.1 

55.7 

1975. 

6 

6.0 

6.2 

61.9 

1976. 

7 

7.0' 

7.2 

69.1 

1977. 

13 

13.0 

13.4 

82.5 

1978. 

8 

8.0 

8.2 

90.7 

_  1979. 

9 

9.0 

9.3 

100.0 

Over  half  of  the  respondents  attained  their  highest  level  of  education 
within  the  past  seven  years  (since  1974),  and  three  fourths  did  so  within  the 
past  twelve  years  (since  1967). 


TABLE  55:    DO  YOU  HAVE  A  ONE-YEAR  CERTIFICATE,  TRADE  LICENSE,  PROFESSIONAL 
LICENSE.  OR  JOURNEYMAN'S  CERTIFICATE? 

1.  Yes  19. 0« 

2.  No  81.0% 

(N=99) 

About  one  in  five  respondents  had  a  one-year  certificate,  trade  license, 
professional  license,  or  journeyman's  certificate* 


TABLE  56:     WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWINS  BEST  DESCRIBES  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  PLACE 

WHERE  YOU  LIVE? 

,  i- 

a.  Rural;  or  farm  community  7.2% 

b.  Small  town  br  village  12.4% 
(less  than  50,000  people 

c.  Medium-sized  city  or  its  suburbs  59.8% 
(50,000-25,000  people) 

d.  Fairly  large  city  or  its  suburbs  18.6% 
(250,000-500,000  people) 

e.  Very  large  city  or  its  suburbs  2.1% 
(over  500,000  people) 

.  (N=97) 


A  majority  of  the  respondents  lived  In  a  medium  sized  city  or  its  suburbs 
(25,000-50,000  people). 

TABLE  57:    WHAT  SHIFT  DO  YOU  USUALLY  WORK? 

1.  Day  95.956 

2.  Evening  l.OX 

3.  Night  1.056 

4.  Split  2.156 

Almost  all  of  the  respondents  worked  a  day  shift..  Only  about  456  worked  at 
other  times. 


TABLE  58:    ON  THE  AVERAGE,  HOW  MANY  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DO  ^OU  WORK  ON  THIS  JOB? 

1.  01-19  hours  3.056 

2.  20-29  hours  0.056 

3.  30-39  hours  4.056 

4.  40-49  hours  89.956 

5.  50-59  hours  1.056 

6.  60+  hours  2.056 

(N=97) 

About  9056  of  the  respondents  worked  a  40-49  hour  week  on  the  job  they  held 
at  the  time  of  the  survey.    Only  seven  percent  worked  fewer  hours  and  three 
percent  worked  50  hours  or  longer. 


TABLE  59:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  PAY  CATEGORY? 

1.  Hourly  98. 0^ 

2.  Salaried,  but  paid  for  overtime  2.056 

3.  Salaried,  not  paid  for  overtime  0.0% 

(N=99) 


Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  respondents  were  hourly  workers. 
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TABLE  60:    WHAT  WAS  YOUR  OWN  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  FROM  THIS  JOB,  BEFORE  TAXES 

DURING  1978? 


1. 

Less  than 

$7,499 

13.3% 

2. 

$7,500  - 

$9,999 

23.5% 

3. 

$10,000  - 

$12,499 

20.4% 

4. 

$12,500  - 

$14,999 

9.2% 

5. 

$15,000  - 

$17,499 

15.3% 

6. 

$17,500  - 

$19,999 

6.1% 

7. 

$20,000  - 

$22,499 

4.1% 

8. 

$22,500  0* 

"  more 

8.2% 

About  one-third  (33.7%)  of  the  respondents  reported  an  annual  income  of  $15,000  of 
more.    Slightly  more  than  one-third  (36.8%)  of  the  respondents  reported  incomes 
less  than  $10,000. 
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THE  WORKER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  STUDY 


RESULTS  OF  THE  SECOND  SURVEY  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SELECT  COMPARISONS 
^  WITH  FIRST  SURVEY  RESULTS 

MODEL  I  (California) 


■\    PART  A:    GENERAL  IlSTOR«A.TIO>» 

Table  1:    How  long  have  yoxx  been  eaployed  in  this  company  on 
.    a  coatinuotts  basis? 


Less  than  1  Year  f  87. 

I-  5  Years  457. 
6-10  Years  187. 

II-  15  Years  '.:  177. 
16-20  Years  *!*  37. 
21-25  Years  •  57. 
More  than  25  Years                                       37  * 

'       ,  K  -  98  ■  .  •  _ 

Table  2;    How  long  have  yon  held  your  current  job  or  position 
in  this  companyT  ' 

Less  than  1  Year  26%- 

I-  5  Yfears  577. 
6-10  Years  .57. 

II-  15  Years  77. 
16-20  Years  17. 

21-25  Years  4%  a 

Hore  than  25  Years                                       07.                  ...  V 

■  N  -  101 •  , 

Table  3:    How  useful  have  the  following  been  for  your  current 

  ^osr—  ■  ^—       '—■  . 

Very       SonieT^hat     Not  Very  Does  Not  N 

UsefgJL   Useful       '  Useful      Useless    '  Apply    _  ^ 

High  school  49.5       35.4       '        7.1        Z.C  6.1  99 

educatlou 

Previous  job  39.8  ^  15.3         5.1  17.3  98 

experience. 

Vocational  27.7       '/A  .  5  9.6         3.2  35.1  S:4 

education  or 
training  since 
high  school 

Academic  or  22.0       23.1.  18.7         3.3  33.0  9: 

professional 
education  since 
high  school 

Most  workers  find  their  education  or  previous  job  exper Icrue 
very  useful/ somewhat  useful  for  their  current  job-. 
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Table  4t    Are  yc '   familiar  with  the  existence' "of  a  tuition  aid  plan 
where  you  vork7  ' 

1.  Yes,  very  familiar      14.0  23.0 

2.  Yes,  somewhat 

familiar  45.0  61.0 

3.  No,  not  familiar         41.0  16.0 

.   ■  (N-1J0>  (N«100) 

Only  167o  of  the  workers  surveyed  ;  :  T2  as  opposed  to  41.0% 
at  T]^,  indicated  that  they  were  not  familiar  with  the  tuition 
aid  plan.     147;,  of  the  workers  at  Ti  and  237q  at  T2  considered  them- 
selves very  familiar  with  the  plan. 

Table  .5 :     If  you  answered  yes  to  question  7>  do  you  know  who 
sponsors  the  program?     "  ^ 

1.  Negotiated  as  part  of  company/union  contract  23.7 

2.  Con>pany  sponsored  71.1 

3.  Union  sponsored  5.3. 

(N-76) 

About  717o  of  the  workers  knew  that  the  plan  was  a  company- 
sponsored  program.    About  24%  thought  that  the  pl-.n  is  negotiated 
between  the  company  and  the  union.    About  5%  attribu*:ed  the  sponsor 
ship  of  the  plan  to  the  union. 

Table  6:     In  the  last  six  months  have  you  receivec  information 
about  your  tuition  aid  plan  or  about  education  aad 
training  available  to  you? 

Tuition-Aid  Plan    .  Education  &  Tr^  ning 

Yes        20.0      72.5  Yes  32.3  52.3 

No         80.0      27.5  No  67.7         4.  .7 

(N-95)  (N-91)  N»96>  (N-86) 

20%  of  the  respondents  at       and  72.57.  at  T2  ret)orr.ed 
receiving  information  on  the  tuition  aid  plan  during  the  sir  months 
prior  to  the  survey — a  significant  change  between' Ti  and  T2.  The 
percentage  of  workers  who  reported  receiving  informati-'va  on 
available  education  and  training  during  the  six  months  prior 
to  the  s^rvey  jumped  from  32.3%  at  Tj^  to  52.3%  at         also  a 
significant  jximp. 
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Yes  = 

No  ;v 

Don't  Know 


Table  7;    Are  you  eligible  to  take  a  course  under  your  tuition 
aid  plan?"  [  '  ; 


35.5  52.2 
6.6    '  5.6 
57.9  42.2 

(N-76)     (N=90)  ; 

While  the  majority  of  the  workers  responding  to  this 
question  at  Ti  did  iiot  know  whether  they  were  eligible  to  take 
a  course  under  the  plan,  the  corresponding 'percentage  was  only 
A2.2  at  T,.    About  36%  of  the  workers  at  Tj^  and  52%  at  T2  indica- 
ted that  they  were  eligible  to  participate!  under  the  plan. 

Table  8 ;    Do  you  know  how  to    request  appi^oval  to  take  a  coxirse 
under  your  tuition  aid  plan? j 


Yes 
No 


39.9 
69.1 


45.7 
54.3 


(N-68)  (N-92) 


The  majority  of  respondents  both  iri  T^  and  T2  indicated 
that  they  did  not  know  how  to  request  aiiproval  for  a  course  under 
the  plan.  <  The  percent  of  those  who  indicated  that  they  know 
how  to  request  approval,  increased  from|39.9  at  Tj^  to;45.77o  at 


Table  9 :  What  office(s)  or  individual's) ^must  give  formal 
 ntroi  fn  an  anniication  for  tuition  aid  bener: 


1 

Yes 

No 

Doii' t 
Know 

N 

•  Employee's  itiimediate  supervisor 

36.6 

23. 

2 

40.2 

82 

Supervisor  of  education  &  training 

I27.4 

17. 

8 

54.8 

73 

Personnel  department 

138.0 

13. 

9 

48.1 

79 

Joint  or  union  education  conmittee 

1  9.6 

34. 

3 

56.2 

73 

The  educational  institution  offering 
the  course  ^ 

20.5 

23. 

3 

56.2 

73 

Other  company  or  union  represen- 

5.4 

37. 

8 

56.8 

74 

tative 
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About  37%  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  approval  of 
the  irnmediat^  supervisor  is  necessary  to  take  a  course..  38% 
indicated  that  the  ajpproval  of  the  personnel  departir  nt  was 
needed.    The  large  percentage  of  "'don't  know"  responses  indicates 
a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  employees  r^-garding 
application  procedures.  / 

Table  10;  There  are  a //ot  of  reasons  why  people  may  nor  use 

their  tuition  aid  benefits.     Do  any  of  the  following 
act  as  a  problem  for  you? 

/  i 

/  Yes,  No, 

it  is  a  problem         it  is  not  a  problem 

Too  much  red  tape /in        I  ^         ^  ^  "^2 

applying  for  and  getting' 

approval  for  education  or    24.6      22.1  75.4  77.9 

training 

Education  programs  I  want 
to  take  are  not  covered 

under  the  tuition  aid  12.5      24.4  87.5  75.6 

plan 

Educational  institutions 

I  want  to  go  to  are  not        17.5      14.6  82.5  85.4 

covered  under  the  plan 

I  do  not  have  adequate 

information  about  the  65.6      41.9  34.4  58.1 

tuition  ai,d  plan 

ITot  eno*  'jh  of  the  costs 

are  covered  under  the  31.6      27.5  68.4  71.3 

plan 

I  am  not  kble  to  pay  in 

advance,  ieven  though  I         41.7      32.6  58.3  67,4 

will  be  reimbursed 

I  am  not  willing  to  pay  ,      i«  p  7^  c         i  o 

in  advance  ^^-^      ^^-^  ^^'^  ^^-2 

At  T],  lack  of  information  was  the  single  factor  the 
majority  of  the  employees  reported  as  a  problem.    Although  the 
percentage  dropped  from  65.6%  at  Tj^  to  ^1.9%  at  T2,  the  problem 
of  lack  of  information  seems  to  constitute  the  major  problem 
at  Tj.  All  of  the  bther  problems,  except  coverage  of  educational  programs 

are  la^  at  T2  than  at  Tl- 
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Table  11:  Have  you  participated  in  k  voluntary  education  or 
training  program  in  the  last  two  years? 


Education  Program 
 w —  


Yes  40.4 
No  59.6 


36.4 
63.6 


(N»94)  (N=99) 


Training  Program 


Yes 
No 


26.4 
73.6 


28.7 
71.3 


(N-91)  (N-94) 


Over  407o  of  the  respondents  at  TJ,  and  over  367o  at  T2  said 
that  they  had  participated  in  a  voluntary  education  program 
during  the  two  years  prior  to  the  survey.    Although  reported 
participation  in  voluntary  training  was  lower,  still  26.47o  at 
Ti  and  28.77.  at       indicated  that  they  had  participated  in 
training  activities  during  the  two  years'  period. 


Table  12 


Have  you  participated  in  f  voluntary  education  or 
training  program  in  the  past  six  months? 

Education  Program  Training  Program 


Yes 
No 


29.1 
70.9 

(N-55) 


Yes 
No 


24.0 
76.0 

(N-50) 


Over  297o  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  had  participated 
in  a  voluntary  education  program  in  the  six  months  prior  to  , 
the  survey.  Participation  in  voluntary  training  during  the  same 
period  was  reported  to  be  24.07o.  ; 


Table  13:  Why  did  you  participate  in  the  education  or  training 
programs      "  ' 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

if. 

5- 
h. 

k. 


To  get  a  degree,  diploma  or 
certificate 

To  upgrade  skills  for  present  job 

For  a  different  job 

For  career  advancement 

For  better  wages 

To  prepare  for  retirement 

For  leisure  .time  pursuits 

For  general  knowledge 

For  parenting  skills 

For  religious  pursuits 

To  be  a  better  union  member 


Yes 

No 

N 

65.9 

34.1 

44 

55.8 

44.2 

43 

59.5 

40.5 

42 

71.1 

28.9 

45 

46.7 

53.3 

45 

12.2 

87.8 

41 

38.1 

61.9 

42 

88  .'6 

11.4 

44 

19.5 

80.5 

41 

2.4 

97.6 

41 

4.9 

95.1 

41 
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Respondents  to  this  question  indicated  that  they  had  parti 
clpated .in  yolimtary  education  or  training  programs  (first  6 
reasons  in  decreasing  order) : 

1.  For  general  knowledge 

2.  For  career  advancement 

3.  To  get  a  degree,  diploma,  or  certificate 

4.  ,  For  a  different  job  / 

5.  To  upgrade  skills  for  present  job 

6.  For  abetter  wages 


Table  14;  Please  rank  your  reasons  for  participating  in  these 
programs  by  puttin;^  the  letter  of  thei  reason  from 
question  16  in  the  spaces  below,  ' 


1st 
Choice 

2nd 
Choice 

3rd 
Choice 

a. 

To  get  a  degree, 
diploma,  or  certifi- 
cate 

26.2 

16.7 

17.5 

O  • 

xo  up grace  skxxxs  ror 
present  job 

L  S 
'* .  o 

7  ^ 

c. 

For  a  different  job 

7.1 

9.4 

10.0 

d. 

For  career  advance- 
ment 

26.2 

21.4 

17.5 

e. 

For  better  wages 

2.4 

14.3 

15.0 

f. 

To  prepare  for  retire- 
ment 

0.0 

0.0  • 

-2.5 

g- 

For  leisure  time 
pursuits 

7.1 

4.8 

10.0 

h. 

]^or  general  knowledge 

14.3 

23.8 

15.0 

i. 

For  parenting  skills 

2.4 

,2.4 

5.0 

j. 

For  religious  pursuits 

0.0 

2.4 

0.0 

k. 

To  be  a  better  union 
member 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Reasons  for  participation  most  frequently  indicated  by 
respondents  to  this  questionnaire  were: 


2nd 

Choice 

3rd 

Choice 

for  career  advancetaent . 


diploma,  or  certificate. 


diploma;,  or  certificate. 


Reasons  least  frequently  indicated  overall  were:    to  pre- 
pare for  retirement;  to  be  a  better  union  member;  and  for 
religious  pursuits. 

Table  15;  If  you  participated  in  an  education  or  training  P^^" 

fram,  please  indicate  how  satisfied  you  were  vitK  the 
nstruction  you  received.  ' 

'  Very  /        *    Not  Very 

Satisified  Satisified  Satisfied  Dissatisfied  N 


Private  vocational/       30.0  50.0  10.0  10.0 

technical  or  busi- 
ness school 

Public  vocational.         30.8  46.2  7.7  15.4 

technical,  or 
business  school 


4-year  college/  30.8  53.8  7.7     ,      7.7  13 

university   r  * 

Coimmmity  40.0  44.0  8.0  8.0  25 

college  ■  ' 

Company/ union  run  25.0  50.0  15.0  10.0  -  20 
scho6ls  or  courses 

High  School  31.8  59.1  9.1    '     0.0  22 

Registered  0.0  75.0  0.0/       25.0  4 

apprenticeship 

Correspondence  44.4  33.3  11 -,1         ^^-^  .  ^ 

school 

Community  or  35.7  57.1  0.0  7.1  14 

social  organization 
such  as  YMCA  or 
church  , 
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Respondents  reported  general  satisfaction  with  most  education 
and  training  they  had  received,  .  The  most  coramori  sotirces  of  educa- 
tion and  training  were  high  school  (90.9%),  followed  by  community 
college  (84%)  and  4-year  college/university  X84. 6%) ,  as  three 
most  important  ones. 

.Table  16:  Please  indicate  which  of  the  following  paid  for  the 
education  or  training  you  receivedT  ' 

Yes  (Tj^)    No  (T^ )    Yes  (T2)      No  (T2) 

You  (self -paid)  76.6         23.4  86.1  13.9 

Union  100.0  0.0  4.0  96.0 

Company--under  tuition      13,9         86.1  31.0  69.0 

aid  plan 

Company— not  under  37.5         62,5  39.3  60.7 

tuition  aid  plan 

Govemkent  (veteran's       30.6         69.4  35,0  75.0 

benefits,  federal  loan 
or  gra^nt) 

For  those  workers  responding  at  T^  the  most  common  sources 
of  financial  assistance  for  education  and  training  were  reported 
to  be  the  workers  themselves  and  the  union;  at  T2  the  most 
common  sources  were  reported  to  be  the  workers  themselves  and 
_^!:he  compaiaj^-rnot  under  the  t^iition  aid  plan.    Over  177^  nore  workers 
at       that!  at  Ti  received"  payment  tander  the  tuiCion  aid  plan. 


Table  17 :  tf  you  participated  under  your  tuirion  aid  plan, 
approximately  Kow  long  did  it  take  you  to  receive 
approval  to  takc^  the  education  or  training? 

Less  than  one  week  1^  ,2 

i        1  week  36.4 

[        2  weeks  18.2 

3  weeks  18.2 

I        4  or  more  weeks  9.1 

(N-11)  / 

For  most  workers  who  participated  under  the  tuition  aid 
plan,  ,  it  t6okcne  week  or  less  to  receive  approval  to  take 
the  education  or  training. 


I      . .  •  ■         .  /  ■ 

o  !  ■      3  o 
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Table  18:  Please  indicate  the  iiaportance  to  you  personally  of 
each  of  the  tolloying  possible  uses  or  further 
education  and  training. 


Not  Important    Important  N 


To  complete  an  educational 
program  for  a  diploma, 
certificate,  or  degree 

To  meet  new  people 

To  become  a  more  well- 
rounded  person  , 

For  social  skills  ; 

To  improve  job  performance 

c 

To  learn  skills  for  hobbies 

To  be  a  better  union  member 

^^^To  improve  my  ability  to 
read,  write,  speak,  and  do 
math 

To  be  a  better  parent 

To  get  a  promoliion 

To  improve  family  life 

To  prepare  for  another  job 
or  career 

To  better  understand 
community  issues 

To  learn  more  (knowledge 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge) 

To  become  a  better  worker 

To  prepare  for  ..retirement 


23.0 

58.9 
15.3 

38.1 
12.9 
52.1 
^  79.2 
19.4 

• 

34.7 
32.0 
23.2 
24.5 

38.3 

10.0 

12.1 
36.1 


77.0 

41.1 
84.7 

61.9 
87.1 
.47.9 
20.8 
80.6 

65.3 
68.0 
76.8 
75.5 

61.7 

90.0 

87.9 
63.9 


100 

95 
98 

97 

101 

96 

96 

98 

95 
97 
95 
94 

94 

100 

99 


The  four  most  important  uses,  of  further  education  and 
training  reported  were:     (1)  to  learn  more;  (2)  to  become  a 
better  worker;  (3)  to.  improve  job  performanc'6,  and,  (4)  to 
become  a,  more  well-rounded  person. 


ERIC 
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Table  19;  Which  of  the  following  educational  programs  are 
available  in  your  local  area7 

-  Available 


Yes 

No 

Don' 

ii 

Private  vocational, 
technical  or  business 
schools 

66.0 

5 

0 

29 

m  SJ 

Public  Vocational, 
technical  or  business 
schools 

70.7 

5. 

,1 

24 

.2 

99 

4-year  college/university 

87.9 

5. 

.1 

=  '  7 

99 

Conmiunity  college 

90  0 

2 

0 

g 

o 

n 

1  nn 

High  School 

88.7 

3. 

.1 

8 

.2 

97 

Company-run  schools 
or  courses 

40.8 

15. 

3 

43 

.9 

98 

Union-run  s chop Is  or 
courses 

7.1 

19, 

4 

73 

.5 

98 

On-the-job  training 

62.6 

9. 

1 

28 

.3 

99 

Correspondence  school 

53.-1 

.  6. 

1 

40 

.8 

98 

Community  or  social 
organization  such  as 
YMCA  or  church 

60.2 

5. 

1 

34 

.7 

98 

Respondents  reported  the  most  widely  available  education 
programs  to  be:     community  colleges,  high  schools,  and _4-year 
colleges/universities.    Those  least  often  available  were:  \inipn 
run  schools  or  courses,  company-run  schools  or  courses  and 
correspondence  schools.  ~  \ 
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Table  20;  Available  or  not,  what  is^  your  preference  for 
:       educational  programs?"  I 

i  Preference 


1 

1 

Yes 

No 

N 

Private  vocational ,  technical 
or  Dusxness  scnooi.s 

46. 

2 

53. 

8 

91 

irUDlxc  vocational  1  uecnnxcai  or 
business  schools 

q 

41 

1 

4-year  college/university 

74. 

4 

1 

90 

Connminity  college 

85. 

I 

14. 

9 

94 

High  school 

52. 

9 

47. 

1 

85 

Company-run  schools  or  courses 

67. 

0 

33. 

0 

88 

Union-run  schools  or  courses 

38. 

8 

61. 

2 

85 

On-the-job  training 

79. 

1 

20. 

9 

91 

Correspondence  school 

40. 

2 

59. 

8 

87 

Community  or  social  organi- 

41. 

2 

58, 

,8 

85 

zation  such  as  YMCA  or  church 

The  three  most  preferred  educational  programs  identified 
by  respondents  were:     community  college;  on-the-job  training; 
and  4-year  college/xiniversity  courses.    The  least  preferred 
programs  were  union-run  schools  or  courses,  correspondence 
school,  and  conmiunity  or  social  organization  such  as  Y>ICA  or 
church. 

Table  21:  In  which  of  the  following- places  are  educational 
programs  currently  available?" 

Available 

Yes      No      Don't  Know  N 

Work  site  26.3  44.2         29.5  95 

Union  hall  4.3  35.5         60.2  93 

Education  institution       73.7    4.2         22.1  95 

Connnunity  organization  31.6  11.6  56.8  95 
(YMCA,  church,  etc.) 

Library                              24.5  19.1  .56.4  94 

At  my  place  of  residence  13.0  67.4  19.6  92 

ERIC 
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The  two  places  most  frequently  cited  as  providing  educational 
programs  were  education  institutions  and  community  organizations. 
Those  least  frequently  cited  were  the  union  halls  and  employee 
homes.    Respondents  most  frequently  reported  that  they  did  not 
know  about  programs  at  union  halls,  community  organizat5.ons ,  or 
libraries. 


Table  22;  Available  or  not,  what  is  your  preference  for  the 
location  of  educational  programs? 


Work  site- 
Union  hall 

Education  institution 

Community  organization 
(YMCA,  church,  etc.) 

Library 

At  my  place  of  residence 


Preference 
Yes  No 
66.7  33.3 
22.2  77.8 

89.2  10.6 

47.3  52.7 


55.4 
40.0 


44.6 
60.0 


N 

93 

90 

94 

91 

92 
90 


Education  institutions  and  work  sites  were  the  most 
preferred  locations  for  educational  programs. 


Table  23:  Which  methods  of  learning  are  currently  available? 

Available 


Yes 

No 

Don't 

Know 

N 

Lectures  or  classes  \ 

62. 

8 

8. 

5 

28. 

.7 

94 

Workshops  or  conferences 

43. 

6 

10. 

6 

45. 

,7 

94 

Corres]  ondence  courses 

58. 

5 

7. 

4 

34, 

,0 

94 

Television  or  video  cassettes 

eo. 

6 

3. 

2 

36. 

.2 

94 

Radio,  records,  or  audio  cassettes 

46. 

8 

8. 

5 

44. 

.7 

94 

Informal  discussion  groups 

26. 

6 

14. 

9 

58. 

.5 

94 

Private  individual  instruction 

24. 

0 

20. 

8 

55. 

.2 

96 

On-the-job  train5.ng 

62. 

5 

14. 

6 

22. 

.9 

96 

Computer-assisted  instruction 

11. 

7 

18. 

1 

70. 

.2 

94 

On  my  own 

76. 

3 

8. 

6 

15. 

.1 

93 

Learning  on  their  own,  lectures  or  classes,  and  on  the  job 
training  were  the  methods  of  learning  most  frequently  reported  to 
be  available.     The  least  available  methods  were  computer-assisted 
Instruction,  private  individual  instruction,  and  informal  dis-  ' 
cuss  ion  groups/ 


Table  24;  Available  or  not>  what  is  your  preference  for  methods 
of  learning?  ' 

Preference 


Lectures  or  classes 
Workshops  or  conferences 
Correspondence  courses 
Television  or  video  cassettes 
Radio,  records  or  audio  cassettes 
Informal  discussion  groups 
Private  individual  instruction 
On-the-job  training 
Computer-assisted  instruction 
On  my  own 


Yes 

No 

N 

87.5 

12.5 

96 

85.3 

14.7 

95 

39.8 

60.2 

93 

62.8 

37.3 

94 

48.9 

51.1 

94 

71.6 

28.5 

95 

68.8 

31 .2 

93 

91.7 

8.3 

96 

51.6 

48.4 

93 

72.8 

27.2 

92 

On-the-job  training,  lectures  or  classes,  and  workshops  or 
cpnferences .were  reported  (in  descending  order)  to  be  the  pre- 
ferred methods  of  learning  for  more  than  85%  of  the  workers. 
Those  lease  preferred  were  correspondence  courses;  radio,  records 
or  .audio  cassettes,  and  computer-assisted  instruction. 


Table  25: 


If  you  were  to  participate  in  an  education  or 
training  program,  is  ttiere  a  group  oF  people  with 
whom  you  would  preter  to  learn? 

Yes      No /No  Response  N 

Fellow  workers  55.7  44.3  97 

Supervisory  or  company  32.0  68.0  97 

administrative  persons. 

nel 

Family  members  24.7  75.3  97 

Anyone  interested  60.8  39.2  97 

in  the  program 


No  preference 


30.9 


69.1 


97 
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About  617o  of  the  respondents  indicated  their  willingness 
to  participate  in  an  education  or  training  program  with  anyone 
interested  in  the  program.. About  56%  were  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  an  education  '-^  training  program  with  their  fellow 
workers •   


Table  26:  Is  ther  ^e  group  you  would  prefer  to  be  in  the 

prograu 

Yes      No /No  Response  N 

People  who  are  tty  ^      age  30.9  69.1  97 

People  who  are  younger  than  I  am  11.3  88.7  97 

People  who  are  old-^r  than  I  am     14.4  85.6  97 

Any  age  group — age  doesn't  matter  82.5  17.5  97 

The  vast  majority    J2.5%)  of  workers  indicated  that  age 
was  unimportant  in  thea     preferences  for  fellow  learners. 
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PART  B:       INFORMATION  AND  ADVICE  ' 

Table  27;  How  did  you  receive  information  in  the  last  six 

months  apout  your  tuition  aid  plan  or  about  education 
and  training  available  to  you?  '  ' 

■TA-Plan  Ed.  &  Training  - 

Yes  (T^)    Yes  (T2)  Yes  (T  )  Yes  (T2) 


Employee  handbook 

23. 

.0 

24 

.8 

22 

.0 

15 

.8 

Handouts  to  employees 

9. 

.0 

56, 

.4 

16 

.0 

22 

.8 

Mailings  to  home 

10, 

,0 

13. 

.9 

21 

.0 

12 

.9 

Bulletin  board  notices 

17. 

,0 

25, 

.7 

14 

.0 

13 

v9 

In  company  newspapers  or 

20. 

.0 

36, 

.6 

25 

.0 

18 

.8 

newsletters 

In  union  n,ewspaper 

3. 

.0 

18, 

:8 

6 

.0 

10 

.9 

At  union  meetings 

,0 

10, 

.9 

2 

.0 

5 

.9 

At  company  meetings. 

■  .u. 

,0 

27, 

.7 

4 

.0 

12 

.9 

From  counselor  or  aidvisor 

6, 

0 

12. 

.9 

5 

.0 

7 

.9 

From  co-workers 

22, 

29. 

.7 

20 

.0 

15 

.8 

^rom  supervisors 

25, 

29, 

.7 

23 

.0 

,15 

.8 

From  union  representatives 

,2. 

0 

27. 

.7 

2 

.0 

15 

.8 

Education  catalogues  or 

i4. 

0 

12. 

.9 

.  i  12 

.0 

14 

.9 

notices  , 

The  sourceaof  information  niost  conmonly  cited  by  respondents 
at  Ti  were  supervisors,  the  emolovee  handbook  an,d  co-workers: 
at  T2,  the  major  sources  of  information,  w§r«  rgiSortecJ  to  be  * 
handouts  to  employees ,  company  newspapers/nexfslett'ers ,  and 
bulletin  board  notices.    The  least  frequently  cited  sources  of 
information  at  T]^  were  union  meetings,  union  representatives, 
and  union  newspapers.     But  at  T2  the  lea§t  common  sources  were 
reported  to  be  union  meetings,  education  catalogues  or  notices 
and  counselors  or  advisors.^  ^ 

Relative  to  both  the.TA  plan, and  education  and  training,  a  maximum 
of  25  employees  at  Tx  (one  quarter  of  the  workers  surveyed) 
reported  receiving  information  through  any  one  source.  But 
the  corresponding  figure  at  T   was  57  employees,  or  .^ore  than  oner„V 

half  of  .the  worker 5  .  surveyed.  In.  addition,  for  every  method  except  - 

9Pe  listed  under  "TA",  the.  percentage  of  workers  repbrtin?;  yes 
is  higher  at  T2  than  at  Ti^  ^ 


3Do 
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Table  28 :    Of  the  methods  listed  in  question  27  above,  please 
indicate  the  three  methods  that  you  find  most 
.  helpful"  ''^ 


Method 

1st 
Choice 

2nd 
Choice 

3rd 
Choice 

Employee  handbook 

18.8 

5.1 

10.2 

Handouts  to  employees 

8.8 

20.2 

17.9 

Kailings  to  home 

17.5 

10.1 

11.5 

Bulletin  board  notices 

2.5 

3.8 

5.1 

In  company  newspapers 
or  newsletters 

7.5 

13.9 

10.2 

In  \inion  newspaper 

1.2 

1.3 

3.8 

At  union  meetings 

0.0 

1.3 

3.8 

At  company  meetings 

15.0 

7.6 

3.8 

From  counselor  or  adviser 

5.0 

3.8 

2.6 

From  co-workers 

5.0 

2.5 

3.8 

From  supervisors 

11.2 

16.4 

12.8 

From  union  represen- 
tatives 

5.0 

5.1 

6.4 

Education  catalogues  or 
notices 

2.5 
(N-80) 

8.9 

(N=79) 

10.2 
(N=78) 

As  the  first  choice,  18.8%  of  the  employees  indicated 
employee  handbooks,  17.57o  mailings  to  their  homes,  and  157,  company 
meetings  as  the  most  helpful  iaethod  of  receiving  information. 
As  the  second  choice,  20.2%  reported  handouts  to  employees,  16.4% 
information  from  supervisors /-and  nearly  14.0%  company  newspapers  or 
newsletters  as  the  best  method;    As  their  third  choxce,  17.9%  of  the 
respondents  repotted  handouts  to  employees,  12.8%  information 
from  supervisors,  and  11.5%  mailings  to  their  homes  as  the  most 
helpful  method. 


o  8d 
ERIC 
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Table  29:    If  you  wer e  inter es  ted  in  getting  information  on 

yoxir  tuition-aid  plan/  froi^  Whom  would  you  like  to 
get  it?      '  l" 

Yes  (Tj^)*    Yes-  (T^)* 


Co-workers  12.1  14. 9 

Supervisor  •  69.7  52.5 

Union  representative.  12.1  25.0 

Company  representative  47.5  51.0 

Respondents  most  frequently  cited  supetvisors  both  at 
Tj^  and  T2  and  company  representatives  again  Iboth  at  Ti  and  T2, 
as  preferred  sources  of  information  on  tuitd^on  aid.  Co-workers 
and  union  representatives  were  much  less  frequently  identified 
as  preferred  sources  at  both  Ti  and  T2,  althlough  both  groups  rose 
in  acceptance  during  the  project  period.  1 

\  ■  \ — 

Table  30:     Is  there  a  designated  individpalin  your  company  or 
union  who  can  provide  advice  or  information  about 
education  and  careers?  \ 

Company  T2       Union  T2 


ERLC 


Yes  31.6  58.3  Yes      13:7  36.8 

No  5.1    7.3  No  .       7.4  11.6 

Don't  63.3  34.4  Don't  78.-9  51.6 

know  know '  | 

(N  »  98)  (N  -  95)        (N  «  96)  (N  -  95)^ 

About  327o  of  the  respondents  at  Tj^  and  58%  of  the  respondents 
at  T2  indicated  that  there  was  a  desigTiated  person  in  the  company 
to  provide  advice/ information  on  education  and  careers.  But 
about.  14%  of  the  respondents  at  Ti  and  a  significantly  larger 
percentage  (37%)  of  the  respondents  at  T2  reported  that  their  tiniori 
had  designated  such  an  individual.    All:hough  a  majority  of  the 
respondents  at  both  Ti  (78.9%)  and  T2  (51.67o)  indicated  an 
absence  of  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the  designation  of  a  person 
by  their  union.    The  27%  change  confirms  a  significant  increase 
in  knowledge. 

Table  31:    In  the  past  two  years,  have  you  seen  this  individual 
to  help  you  with  your  education  or  career  planning? 

Ti  T2 

Yes  3177       47TT      (N-27  for  Ti) 

No  68.6       52.9      (N-68  for  T2) 

*  The  balance  between  those  who  said  "yes"  and  100  represent 

the  percent  of  those  who  either  said  "no"  or  did  not  respond  ^ 
to  the-particular  question. 
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About  31%  of  the  27  respondents  at  Ti  and  about  47%  of 
the  68  respondents  at  indicated  that  they  had  seen  this 
individual  in  the  two  years  prior  to  the  survey. 


Table  32;  In  the  last  six  months ,  have  you  seen  this  individual 
to  help  you  with  your  education  or  career  planning? 

Yes  37.0  46.8 

No  63.0  53.2 

(N=^27)  (N»68) 

About  37%  of  the  respondents  at  T]^  and  477o  responding  to 
this  question  at  T2»  indicated  that  they  had  consulted  this 
individual  for  help  in  education  or  career  planning  within  the 
six  months  prior  to  the  survey. 

Table  33;  If  you  have  seen  a  counselor  or  advisor,  was  it  useful 
or  helpful? 


^2 

Yes,  very  useful  , 

20.0 

2«.l 

Somewhat  useful 

33.3 

46.9 

No,  not  useful 

46. 7 

25.0 

(N-15) 

(N=32) 

Twenty  percent  of  the  respondents  at  Ti  and  about  28%  of 
the  respondents  at  T2  who  had  seen  a  counselor  or  advisor 
reported  the  meeting  as  "very  useful".    Another  33.37o  at  T]^ 
and  46.9%  at  T2  reported  the  meeting  as  being  "somewhat 
useful? . 

Tabie  34:  '  .If ^.  individuals  were  available  to  talk  to  you  about 

your  educational  or  career  plans,  would  you  go  to "talk 
to  them? 

r  m„,-m  I  7 

Yes,  definitely   -  ]        68.4  57.1 

Maybe  28.6  38.8 

Nq         •  -  3.1  4.1 

(N-99)  (N=99) 

A  majority  of  the  respondents  at  Ti  and  T2  indicated  that 
they  would  consul%with  counselors /advisors  if  they  were  avail- 
able, regarding  education  or  career  plans. 


PART  E:     INCENTIVES  \ 

■         "      "\      ^      i'      ^   - - 

Table  35;    Does  your  cQnipany  encourage  employees  to  seek  additional 

education  or  training?"  " 


Yes 

57.6 

61.6 

No 

22.2 

19.2 

Don '  t  know  .. 

20.2 

19.2 

(N-99) 

(N=99) 

A  majority  of  the  respondents  at        (57.6%)  and  T2  (61.67a) 
felt  that  the  company  does  encourage  employees  to  seek  additional 
education  or  training.    SFout  one  worked  in  five  at  both  Ti  and 
T2  felt  that  the  company  does  not  so  encourage  its  ertployees. 


Table  36:    Does  your  company  encourage  employees  to  use  tuition 
aid  benefits? 

Tl  T2  . 


Yes  25.3  54.5 

No  25.3  14.1 

Don't  know  49.4  31.3 

-  (N«99)  (N=99) 

About  one . in  four  employees  at  T^  and  over  half  of  the 

employees  surveyed  jat  T2  felt  that  the  company  encourages  em- 
ployees to  use  tuition-aid. 


Table  37:    Does  your  local  union  encourage  meinbers  to  seek 
additional  education  or  training? 


Yes 

14.1 

42.4 

No 

19.2 

20.2 

Don't  know 

66.7 

37.4 

(N-99) 

(N-99) 

^.Aboiil^-iM;^  respondents  at  Ti  and  42%  at  !£  felt  that 

-tifie  tinion  .encourages  members  to  seek  additional  education  or 
trainjjig^a  jump  of  28%.    About  one  in  five  both  at       and  T2 
indic^lfeSnt^at  the  union  did  not  encourage  the  employees  take 
courses. 


Table  38;     Does  your  local  union  encourage  members  to  use  tuition 
aid  benefits? 


Ti 

l2 

Yes 

6. 

1 

39 

.4 

No 

17. 

2 

15 

.2 

Don't  know 

76. 

8 

45 

.5 

(N=99) 

(N-99) 

•  •> 

About  67»  of  the  employees  at  Ti,  but  a  significantly  larger 
percent  C39.4)  of  respondents  at  T2  felt  th^t  the  union  encourages 
its  members  to  use  tuition  aid.    Over  three-fourths  of  the  em- 
ployees at  Ti  and  less  than  half  of  the  employees  at  T2  indicated 
that  they  didn't  know. 

Table  39:    Have  any  of  the  following  people  encouraged  you  to  use  \' 
ttaition-aid^benef its  or  to  seek  additional  education 
or  training?  \         \  \  . 

/  Tuition  Aid  Benefit     Education  or  Trainin 


Yes 

No 

N 

Yes 

No 

N  . 

28,4 

71.6 

88 

36.0 

64.0 

86 

27.8 

72.2 

90 

32.1 

67.9 

84 

11.8 

88.2 

85 

7.4 

92.6 

81  > 

23.9 

76.1 

88 

15.5 

84.5 

84 

30.6 

69.4 

85 

45.8 

54.2 

83 

44.3 

55.7 

79 

55.0 

45.0 

80 

Supervisor 
Fellow  workers 
Shop  steward(s) 
Union  leaders 
Friends  outside 
of  work 
Family 

About  447o  of  the  workers  reported  receiving  encouragement  to 
use  tuition  aid  from  their  family;,  about  317^  reported  receiving 
encouragement  from  friends  outside  work.    Supervisors  and  cb-workeris 
ranked  third  and  fourth  as  a  source  of  ^inspiration  to  use  tuition-aid.  ' 
Regarding  education  arid  training,  workers  generally  reported  receiving 
encouragement  from  their  families ,  friends  outside  work,  superviso|:s , 
and  fellow  workers  (in  decreasing  order)  with  shop  stewards  as  the/ 
least  important  source  of  encouragement. 


•J . 
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Table  40;  Do  you  feel  inceptives  could  en cfour age  employees  to 
take  additional  education  or  training  or  to  .use  " 
tuition  aid  benefits?  ]  ^ 


Letter  of  commendation 
Special  events  held  honoring 

students 
Financial  bonus 
Consideration  in  career 

development,  reviews 
Wage  increase  . 
Publicity  for  pairticipating 
Additional  job  responsibilities 
Pr/bmotion  or  ijew  j  ob         - . 

\  '  ■  '     ■  ■    •        .  ^  - .     '  '■  ' 

X  Re^ondetits  to '  this  question  indicated  that  all  of  the 
abov^'^iticentives,  except  "special  events  held  honoring  students" 
and  "publicity  fpr  participating",  could  encourage  employees  to 
take  additional  education  or  training  or.  to  use  tuition- aid 
benefits •  .      ^  T 


Yes 

No 

N 

61-  3 

38. 

7 

93 

26.1 

73. 

9 

88 

87.0 

13. 

0 

92 

84.9 

15. 

1 

93 

90.5  . 

9. 

5 

95 

,  28.  7 

71. 

3 

87 

61.4 

38. 

6 

88 

92.6 

-    7 . 

4 

94 

ERIC 


PART  F:      FACTORS  AFFECTING  PARTICIPATION 


Table  41 ;  There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  why  people  may  not  ' 

pxirsue  further  education  or  training.  Do  any  of  the 
tollowing'' act  as  a  problem  for  you?  " 

Yes,  it  is      No  it  is  not 
a  problem       a  problem 

'h  h  I2 

Education  and  Training  Programs 

The  education  or  training  15.5  20.0      84.5  80.0 
programs  I  want  to  take  are 
not  offered 

Scheduling  of  education  34.0  51.6      66.0  48.8 
offerings  is  not 
convenient  for  me 

Programs  are  held  far  away  24.7.  23.7      75.3  76.3 
for  me 

I  do  not  have  transportation  4.1  7.6      95.9  92.4 
Co  get  to  programs 

.  Programs  held  in  the  evening    18.6    23.9      81.4  76.1 
are  unsafe  for  me  to  go  to 

Information  and  Advice 

1  don't  have  adequate  infor-    61.2    59.6      38.8  40.4 
:  V    mation  about  courses  that 

are  available  . 

I  don/t  have  adequate  infor--  55.6    50.0      44.4  50.0 
mation  about  what'  educa- 
tional institutions  are 
available 

,1  do  not  have  adequate  71.7    60.6      28.3  39.4 

advice  or  counseling  about 
available  courses  and 
whether  I  am  qualified  to 
take  them.  o 

I  do  not  have  adequate  advice  64.6    51.1      35.4  48.9 
or  counseling  about  available 
educational  institutions. 

I  do  not  have  adequate  advice  66.7    57.4      33.3  42.6 
or  co\inseling  about  my  career 
opportunities 


Table  41;  Continued 


Yes,  it  is  No,  it  is  not 
a  problem       a  problem 

■  h.  h 

Personal  and  Family 

I  don't  want  to  take  courses  19.0    21.5      81,0  78.5 
on  my  own  time 

I  cannot  afford  child  care  6.1    18.3      43.9  81.7 

or  make  arr^msements  for 

child  care   


I  don't  have  enough  free  27%  1    38.3      72.9  61.7 

time  because  of  family 

responsibilities 

My  work  is  too  hard  and  I  8.2      9.6      91.8  90.4 

am  too  tired  to  take  courses 

My  work  schedule  can  not  be      23.2    41.2      76.8  58.8 
rearranged  to  take  time  off 
to  attend  an  educational 
prograja 

Educational  programs  would       13.1    17.2      86.9  82.8 

take  too  long  for  me  to 

complete 


General 


I  doti't  think  I  could  pass  6.0  4'3  94.0  95.7 
the  course 


f7 
fJ 

My  spouse  doesn't  want  me  to  2.1  3.2  97.9  96.8 
My  children  don't  want  me  to      1.1      3.3      98.9  96.7 


I  don'^t  think  I  would  get         25.5    36.6      74.5  63.4 
promoted  or  get  a  better  job 
ev^n  if  I  tpok  some  educa- 
tion 

Favoritism  in  who  gets  ,  29.9    25.8      70.1  74.2 

approval 

If  I  take  a  course,  my  com-.  3*1  6.4  96.9  93.6 
pany  may  think  I  lack  a  skill 


Overall,  both  at  T-|  and  T7,  factors  relating  to  information 
and  advice  were  identified  by  workers  as  the  most  serious,  pro- 
bleni  affecting  their  decisions  about  whether  or  not  to 
participate  in  education  or  training.    The  second  most  important 
group  of  factors,  again  at  both  Ti  and  T2,  pertained  to  the 
education  and  training  programs  available  to  employet.;;^ . 

Both  at  Tj^  and  T2,  a  majority  of  workers  indicated  as 
problems  (in  decreasing  significance  )  inadecjv/^te  counseling 
about  available  courses,  inadequate  advise  or  coTonseling  about 
career  opportunities ,  Inadequate  coxmseling  about  available 
educational  institutions,  and  inadequate  information  about  avail 
able  courses.    It^  is  i^  however,  that  informar- 

tion  and  advice  are  problems  for  a  smaller  percentage  of  workers 
at  T2  than  at  Ti  and  program-  barriers  increased  from  Ti  to  T2- 


Table  42:  Do  you  personally  want  to  take  any  further  education 
or  training?  [ 

Yes,  definately  54.0  58.6 

Yes,  probably  42.0  32.3 

No  4.0  9.1 

(N=96)  (N«99) 

A  majority  of  respondents  at  T]^  and  T^  indicated  a 
definite  desire  to  pursue  education  or  training.    Four  percent 
of  the  respondents  at  Ti  and  9.17o  of  the  respondents  at  T2 
indicated  that  they  did  not  want  further  education  or  training. 

Table  43;  Do  you  personall /  think  that  you  need  more  education 
or  training? 

Yes,  definitely  54.0  58.0 

Yes,  probably  40.0  37.0 

No  •     6.0  5.0 

(N-94)  (N-lOO) 

A  majority  of  respondents  at       and       indicated  a  definite 
need  on  their  part  for  further  education  and  training.  Six 
percent  of  the  employees  at  Tj^  and  five  percent  at  T2  indicated 
that  they  did  not  feel  the  need. 
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Table  44;  Do  you  intend  to  continue'  your  education  or  training 
in  the  next  two  years?  j 


Yes,  definitely  39.8  41.7 

Yes,  probably  39.8  37.5 

No  20.4  20.8 

(N=98)  (N=96) 

About  407.  of  respondents  at        and  42%  at  T2  indicated  that 
they  definitely  intended  to  continue  their  education  or  training 
in  the  two  years  after  the  survey.    An  additional  407o  at 
Ti  and  387.  at  T2  indicated  that  they  probably  would.  The 
remaining  one  fifth  at  both  T^^  and  T2  said  that  they  did  not  in- 
tend to  do  so. 


Table  45;  Do  you  think  you  will  use  your  tuition  aid  benefits 
in  the  next  two  years?  ' 

Yes,  definitely  27.7  23.4 

Yes,  probably  29.8  41.5 

No  42.4  35.1 

(N-94)  (N=94) 

About  28%"  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  237o  at  T9  anticipated 
definitely  using  tuition, aid  dxiring  the  two  years  after  the 
survey.    An  additional  307o  at  T^  and  427o  at  T2  indicated  that 
they  probably  would  use  their  tuition  aid  benefits  in  the  next 
two  years.  ~ 


400 
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PART  G:  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 
Table  49;  What  is  your  sex? 

Mi\le 


45.5  44.9 


Female  54.5  55.1 

(N=99)  (N=98) 


Table  50:  How  old  are  you? 


Under  25 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 

55  and  over 


^2 

34. 

1 

33. 

0 

38. 

4 

35. 

1 

.13. 

1 

17. 

5 

8. 

1 

9. 

3 

6. 

1 

5. 

2 

(N=99)  (N»97) 


About  72%  of  the  workers  at  Ti  and  68%  at  T2  were  under 
35  years  of  age. 

Table  51:  What  is  your  racial  background? 

Tj^  T2 

Black    .  1^.3  14.8 

White  81.3    80.7  . 

American  Indian  2.2  1.1 

or  .Alaskan  Native  j 

Asian  or  Pacific         2.2  3.4 
islander  ^^^^^  . 

The  percentages  of  black  and  of  white  workers  did  not  vary 
greatly  between  Ti  and  T2. 
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Table  52;  Is  your  ethnic  heritage  Hispanic? 

I 

"Ik  h 

Yes  26.1  23.3 

No  •.73.9  76.7 

(N-88)  (N=90) 

About  28%  of  the  workers  at  Tj^  and  23%  at  T2  were  of 
Hispanic  ethnic  heritage. 

Table  53:  TJhat  is  yoilr  ^current  marital  status? 


Single,  never  married 
Married  (not  separated) 
Married  (separated) 
Widowed 
Divorced 


617o  of  the  employees  at  Tj^  and  557o  at  T2  were  married 
(not  separated).^  About  one  in  five  were  single. 

Table  54:  How  many  dependents  are  currently  living  with  you? 
^  of  Dependents         Children  Others 

0  -  52  (51.5%)^  84(83.2%) 

1  17  (16.8%)  14  (13.9%) 

2  :  18  (17.8%)  3  (  3.0%) 
.     3      "                    9  (  8.9%)                Q  (  0.0%) 

4  5  (5:0%)  0  (  0.0%) 

5+  0  (  0.0%)  0  (  0.0%) 


^2, 

21.4 

21.6 

61.2 

54.6 

4.1 

11.3 

1.0 

0.0 

12.2 

12.4 

(N-98) 

(N-97) 
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In  what 

:  year  was 

your  last 

child  born? 

Year 

Absolute 

Relative 

Adj us ted 

Cumulat 

Freq. 

Freq .  (%) 

^           /or  \ 

Freq.  (70 

Freq .  ( 

47 

1 

1.0 

1.7 

i.  / 

49 

1 

1.0 

1.7 

J  .  J 

57 

1 

1.0 

1.7 

C  A 

5 .  U 

58 

1 

1.0 

1.7 

0  .  / 

60 

2 

2.0 

3.3 

1  A  A 
10  .  0 

62 

3 

3.0 

5.0 

1  C  A 

15. 0 

63 

3 

3.0 

5.0 

OA     A  ' 

20 . 0 

64 

2 

2.0 

3.3 

23.3 

65 

1 

1.0 

1.7 

O  C  A 

25 . 0 

66 

3 

3.0 

5.0 

O  A  A 

30.0 

67 

1 

1.0 

1.7 

31.  7. 

69 

1 

1.0 

1.7 

33.3 

70 

2" 

2.0 

3.3 

36. 7 

71' 

3 

3.0 

5.0 

41.  7 

72 

1 

1.0 

1.7 

43.3 

73 

2 

2.0 

3.3 

46.7 

74  • 

11 

10.9 

18.3 

65.0 

75 

3 

3.0 

5.0 

70.0 

76 

3 

3.0 

5.0 

75.0 

77  : 

3 

3.0 

5.0 

oU .  U 

78 

1 

1.0 

1.7 

81.7 

79  : 

6 

5.9 

.0.0 

91.7 

80  ; 

5 

5.0 

8.^ 

100.0 

0  j 

41 

40.6 

Missing 

100.0 

Total 

101 

100.0 

100-0 

•is 


Of  the  respondents  with  children  about  6.^%  had  childxen 
tinder  ten  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 


Table  56:    What  is  the  highest  level  of  education  you  have 
attained? 


Some  high  school  or  less 

High  school  or  GED 

Some  college,  but  no 
associate  or  bachelor's 
degree 

Associate  degree 

Bachelor  *  s  degree  or  higher 


ERIC 


7.1 
29.3 
46.5 

14.1 

3.0 
(N-99) 

^03 


1.0 
30.6 
54.-1 

9.2 

5.1 
(N-98) 
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The  majority  of  the  respondents  both  at       and  T2  had  more 
than  a  high  school  or  GED  education.    Seven  percent  of  the 
respondents  at  Ti  and  one  percent  of  the  respcbdents  at  T2  had  "some 
hi^  school  or  less""  education.. 


Table  57;    In  what  year  did  you  attain  your  highest  level  of 
education?  ' 

Year  Absolute  Relative  Adjusted  C\imulative 
  Freq  Freq  (%)      Freo  (%)    Freg  (%) 


13 

1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

34 

1 

1.0 

1.1 

2.2 

36 

1 

1.0 

1.1 

3.3 

41 

1 

1.0 

1.1 

4.3 

45 

i 

1.0 

Irl' 

5.4 

48 

1 

1.0 

1.1 

6.5 

50 

1 

1.0 

.  1.1 

7.6 

51 

3 

3.0 

3.3 

10.9 

54 

2 

2.0 

2.2 

13.0 

55  . 

1 

1.0 

1.1 

14.1 

56 

2 

2.0 

2.2 

16.3 

57 

1 

1.0 

1.1 

17.4 

58 

1 

1.0 

1.1 

18.5 

60 

1 

1.0 

1.1 

.  19.6 

61 

2 

2.0 

2.2 

21.7 

62 

1 

1.0 

1.1 

22.8 

63 

1 

1.0 

1.1 

23.9 

64 

1 

1.0 

1.1 

25.0 

65 

2 

2.0 

2.2 

27.2 

66 

2 

2.0 

2.2 

29.3 

67 

1  -. 

1.0 

1.1 

30.4 

68 

1 

1.0 

l.lv 

31.5 

69 

4 

4.0 

4.3 

35.9 

70 

5 

5.0 

5.4  ' 

41.3 

71 

4 

4.0 

4.3 

45.7 

72 

-  2 

2.0 

2.2 

47.8 

73 

3 

3.0 

3.3 

.  51.1 

74 

3 

3.0 

3\  3 

54.3 

75 

5 

5.0 

5.4 

59.8 

76 

7  . 

6.9 

7.6 

67.4 

77 

9 

8.9 

9.8 

77.2 

78 

9 

8.9 

9.8 

87.0 

79 

5  • 

5.0  " 

5.4 

92.4 

80 

7 

6.9 

7.5 

100  ;0 

0 

9 

8.9 

Missing 

100.0 

Total 


101 


100.0 


100.0 


About  59%  of  the  respondents  attained  their  highest  level 
of  education  within  the  past  ten  years  (since  1970) ,  and 
about  51%  during  the  past  seven  years. 


Table  58;    Do  you  have  a  one -year  certificate,  trade  license, 
proressional  license,  or  journeyman's  certificate? 

Yes  16.1 
No  83.9 

Approximately  16%  of  the  employees  had  a  one-year 
certificate »  trade  license,  professional  license,  or  a 
journeyman's  certificate. 


Table  59;    Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  location 
of  the  place  where  you  live? 


Rural  or  farm  community  1.1  - 

Small  town  or  village  18.3 
(less  than  50,000  people) 

.    ■  '< 

Medium-sized  city  or  its  58.1 
suburbs  (250,000  -  500,000 

Fairly  large  city  or  its  18.3 

suburbs  (250,000-500,000 

people) 

Very  large  city  dr  its  4.3 
surburbs  (over  500,000  people) 

(N-93) 

A  majority  of  the  respondents  lived  in  a  mediuitf-sized 
city  or  its  suburbs. 


Table  60:    What  shift  do  you  usually  work? 


Day  91 . 7 

Evening  5 . 2 

Night  2.1 

Split  1.0 


(N=96) 

About  92%  of  the  respondents  worked  a  day  shift.  Only 
8%  worked  at  other  times i 


.APPENDIX  III  C-1 


THE  WORKER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  STUDY 


RESULTS  OF  THE  FIRST  SURVEY  ADMINISTRATION 
MODEL  II  (Ohio) 


Er|c     -  ■  ^Oq 


PART  A;'  GENERAL  INFORMATION 


TABLE  1 :    HOW  LONG  HAVE  YOU  BEEN  AN  OPERATING  ENGINEER? 


Less  than  T  year 

3.8% 

1-5  years 

U.Z% 

6-10  years 

24.5% 

11-15  years 

5.7% 

16-20  years 

13.2% 

21-25  years 

U.0% 

26  or  more  years 

22. 6% 

N=53 

Only  3.8%  of  the  respondents  had  been   operatingengineers  for 
less  than  one  year.    Almost  40%  had   been  operating,  engineers  for 
over  twenty  years,  with  an  additional  13.2%  in  the  16-20  year 
range.  ^ . 


TABLE  2:    HOW  LONG  HAVE  YOU  HELD  YOUR  CURRENT  JOB  OR  POSITION  WITH  THE 
COMPANY? 

Less  than  1  year  19.4% 

I-  5  years"  36.1% 
6-10  years  5.5% 

II-  15  years  5.5% 
16-20  years  .  8.3% 
21-25  years  13.9% 
26  or  more  years  11.1% 

Only  19%  of  the  respondents  had  worked  for  their^rrent^emp^loyer- 
for  less  than  1  year  while  25  percent  had  been  with  the  same  ^^^'^^ 
comparty  for  over  twenty  years. 


TABLE  3:    HOW  USEFUL  HAVE  THE  FOLLOWING  BEEN  FOR  YOUR  CURRENT  JOB? 
(Please  check  one  box  for  each  type) 

Very      Somewhat   Not  Very  Does  Not 

Useful    Useful      Useful      Useless   Apply  N 

.High  school  49.1       35.3  5.7          1.9         7.5  53 
education 

Previous  job  74.5  13.7  q.O  5.9  5.9  51 
exfJeriSnce 

^'Vocational 

education  or       52.2      17.4  4.3  6.5         19.6  46 

training  since 
high  school 
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Very      Somewhat   Not  Very  Does  Not 

Useful    Useful      Useful      Useless   Apply  N 

Academic  or     

professional 

education       30.0        10.0        12.5  10.0      37.5  40 

since  high 

school 


Most  workers  found  their  education  very  useful  for  their  current 
job.    Previous  job  experience  was  considered  very  useful  by  three- 
quarters  of  the  respondents. 


TABLE  4:    ARE  YOU  FAMILIAR  WITH  EXISTENCE  OF  A  TUITION-AID  PLAN 
WHERE  YOU  WORK? 

Yes,  very  familiar  20.0% 
Yes,  somewhat  familiar  43.6% 
No,  not  familiar  36.4% 

N=55 

Thirty-six  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  they  were  not 
familiar  with  the  tuition-aid  plan.    Although  almost  44%  haT^some 
degree-of  awareness  regarding  thie  plan,  only  20%  considered  them- 
selves very  familiar  with  the  plan. 


 TABtE-5^:  IF  YOU  ANSWERED  YES  TO  QUESTION  7,  DO  YOU  KNOW  WHO  SPONSORS 

THE  PROGRAM?  .  _   

Negotiated  as  part  of 

company/union  contract  30.6% 

Company  sponsored  2.8% 

Union  sponsored  66.7% 

 ■  ;  :  N.36 


vtable  6:  in  the  last  six  months  have  you  received  information  about 

your  tuition-aid  pun  or  about  education  and  training  available 

 j:o_you? 


Tuitioo-Aid  Plan 

Yes  31.3% 
No  68.8% 

N=48 


Education  &  Training 

'       Yes  40.8% 
No  59.2% 

N=49 
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Approximately  one  in  three  of  the  respondents  reported  receiving 
information  on  the  plan,during  the  six  months  prior  to  the  survey. 
The /Percentage  of  workers  reporting  receiving  information  on 
available  education  and  training  during  the  same  period  was  soTie- 
yin&t  higher;  two  in  five  workers  indicated  that  they  had  received 
^such  information. 

TABLE  7:    ARE  YOU  tllGIBLE  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE  UNDER  YOUR  TUITION-AID  PLAN? 

Yes  54.3% 
No  4.3% 
Don't  know  '  41 .3% 

N=46 

A  majority  of  the  workers  (54.3%)  responding  to  this  question  knew 
.  they  were  eligible  to  take  a  course  under  the  plan.    A  large  minority 
(41.3%)  indicated  they  did  hot  know  whether  or  not  they  were  eligible 
to  participate. 

TABLE  8:    DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW  TO  REQUEST  APPROVAL  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE  UNDER 
YOUR  TUITION  AID  PLAN? 

yes  >         50.0%  _   

No  ,50.0% —   "   


N=42 


TABLE^9i.^J«IHAT^FFrCElS)  OR  INDIVIDUAL(S)  MUST  GIVE  FORMAL  APPROVAL 
TO  AN  APPLICATION  FOR  TUITION-AID  BENEFITS? 


Yes 

No. 

Don't 
Know 

N 

Employee's  immediate  supervisor 

4.8% 

47.6% 

47.6% 

21 

Supervisor  of  education  &  training 

42.9% 

14.3%  . 

42.9% 

21 

Personnel  department 

0.0% 

42.1% 

57.9% 

19 

Joint  or  union  educatibn  committee 

72.7% 

3.0% 

24.2% 

33 

The  educational  institution  offering 
the  course 

23.8% 

33.3% 

42.9% 

21 

Other  company  or  union  represen- 
tative 

54.2% 

16.7% 

29.2% 

24 
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Almost  three-quarters  (72.7%)  of  \he  .respondents  indicated  tfiit  the 
approval  of  the  joint  or  union  education  committee  t|..n6cessary 
to  take  a  course.    Fifty^four  point  two  (54.2%)  of  1th e  respondents 
JndJia±ed-tb«4-«thep-eompan^  representative- appfjovaT  i^  • 

needed.^  _The  large  number  of  "Don't  Know"  responses^si^nify  a- 
lack  of  understanding  oh  the  part  cf  the  employees  r^gardinq'^ 
application  procedures. 


TABLE  10;    THERE  ARE  A  LOT  OF  REASONS  WHY  PEOPLE  MAY  NOT  IJ5E  T^lEIR-^ 


TUITION-AID  BENEFITS 
PROBLEM  FOR  YOU? 


t     NY  OF  THE  FGLLOWINfi^ACt  AS-^' 


Yes,  . 
It  Is  a  Problem 


No, 


It  Is  Not  a  Problem  N 


a.  Too  much  red  tape  in 
applying  for  and 
getting  approval  for 
education  or 

training      '  31.3% 

b.  ^^EducEtknr  programs  I 

' — -    want  to  go  tb-are  not 

covered  under  the  i. 
•tuition-aid  plan  32.1% 

c.  Education  institutions 

I  want  to  go  to  are  not 

covered  under  the  plan  22.2% 

d.  I  do  not  have  adequate  . 
information  about  the 

•  tujition-aid  plan  .57.1% 

#     .      ■  • 

e.  Not  enough  of  the  , 
costs  are  covered  \ 

under  the  plan  \.  24.0% 

f .  I  am  not  abl e  to  pay  '  

in  advanfce,  even  though  ~ 

I  will  be  reimbursed  40.0% 

g.  I  am  not  willing  to 

pay  in  advance  20.8% 


68.8% 


67..  9% 


77.8% 


42.9% 


76.0% 


60,0%. 


79.2% 


32 

28 
27 
28 
25 

25 
24 


Lack  of  Information  was  the  most  commonly  reported  problem  among  re-, 
spondents  {57.n).    Inability  to  pay  educational  expenses  i.  advance; 
was  cited  by  forty  percent  of  the  respondents  as  a  problem.  Other 
factors  reported  as  significant were^problems  with  red  tape  in  the 
application  process(31 .3%)  and  the  lack  of  plan  coverage  of  desired 
education  programs  (32.1%).'' 


PART  B:       PARTICIPATION  IN  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 


TABLE  11:    HAVE  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IN  A  VOLUNTARY  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING 
PROGRAM  IN  THE  LAST  TWO  (2)  YEARS? 

Education  Program  Training  Program 

Yes     22.0%  Yes  29.6% 

No    ■  78.0%  No  70.4% 

N=50  N=54 

Twenty-nine  point  six  percent  (29,6%)  of  the  respondents  had 
participated  in  a  voluntary  training  program  within  the  past  two 
years^    Reported  participation  in  a  voluntary  education  program 
was  somewhat  lower  (22.0%),  - 

TABLE  12:    HAVE  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IN  A  VOLUNTARY  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINIfiG 
PROGRAM  IN  THE  PAST  SIX  (6)  MONTHS? 

Education  Program  Training  Program 

Yes     16.7%  Yes  18.8% 

No      83.3%  No  81.3% 

N-30      >  N=32 

The  great  majority /of  respondents  had  not  participated  in  a  voluntary 
education  or  training  program  in  the  six  months  prior  to  the  survey. 
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:    WHY  DID  YQU  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING 

PROGRAM? 

Yes 

No 

N 

a. 

To  get  a  degree,  diploma,  or  certificate 

56.3% 

.  43.8% 

16 

b. 

To  upgrade  skills  for  present  job 

81.0% 

19.0%  . 

21 

c. 

For  a  different  job 

35.7% 

64.3% 

14 

d. 

For  career  advancement 

62.5% 

37.5% 

16 

e. 

For  better  wages 

64.7% 

35.3% 

17 

f. 

To  prepare  for  retirement 

37.5%  . 

62.5% 

16 

g. 

For  leisure  time  pursuits 

38.5% 

61.5% 

13 

17.6% 

h. 

For  general  knowledge 

82.4% 

17 

i. 

For  parenting  skills 

33.3% 

66.7% 

12 
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Yes        No  N 

j.       For  religious  pursuits  16.7%     83.3%  12 

k.      To  be  a  better  union  member  77.8%     22.2%  18. 

Rtspondents  to  this  question  indicated  that  they  participated  in  the 
education  or  training  program:  , 

•  for  general  knowledge; 

•  to  upgrade  skills  for  present  job;  and 

•  to  be  a  better  union  member. 

All  but  one  of  the  remaining  responses  were  cited  as  reasons  by  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  respondents. 

TABLE  14:    PLEASE  RANK  YOUR  REASONS  FOR  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  PROGRAMS  BY 
PUniNG  THE  LEHER  OF  THE  REASON  FROM  QUESTION  16  IN  THE 
SPACES  BELOW. 

1st  2nd  3rd 


a. 

To  get  a  degree,  diploma  or 
certificate 

Choice 
3.6 

Choice 
1.8 

Choice' 
1.8 

b. 

To  upgrade  skills  for  present  job 

8.9 

5.4 

1.8 

c. 

„  For  a  different  job  y 

0.0 

0.0 

1.8 

d. 

For  career  advancement  ^\ 

1.8 

8.9 

3.6 

e. 

For  better  wages  ' 

1.8 

1.8 

3.6 

f. 

To  prepare  for  retirement 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

g- 

For  leisure  time  pursuits 

3.6 

0.0 

1.8 

h. 

For  general  knowledge 

1.8 

7.1 

3.6 

i. 

For  parenting  skills 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

j. 

For  religious  pursuits 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

k. 

To  be  a  better  union  member 

5.4- 

1.8 

5.4 

1. 

Other  (please  specify) 

1.8 

0.0 

No  choice  indicated 

71. n 

71.4% 

71.4% 

ERIC 
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Reasons  for  participation  most  frequently  chosen  by  respondents 
were: 


1st  Choice—To  upgrade  skills  for  present  job 

2nd  Choice—For,  career  advancement 

3rd  Choic"e"?rTo  be  a  better  union  member 


TABLE  15:    IF  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IH  AN  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM, 

.  PLEASE  INDICATE  HOW  SATISFIED  YOU    WERE  WITH  THE  INSTRUCTION 
YOU  RECEIVED. 

Very  Not  Very 

Satisfied   Satisfi ed   Satisfied   Dissatisfied-  N 

Private  vocational/ 
technical  or  business 

school  40.0%         40.0%         20.0%         0.0%  5 

Public  vocational , 
technical ,  or 

business  school  66.7%  22.2%         11.1%         0.0%  9 
4-year  college/ 

university  33.3%  0.0%          33.3%         33.3%  3 
Community 

college  40.0%  20.0%         20.0%         20.0%  5 
Company/union  run 

schools  or  courses  53.8%  38.5%          7.7%         0.0%  13 

High  school  50.0%  50.0%  0.0%  0.0%  10 
Registered 

apprenticeship  33.3%  50.0%         16.7%         0.0%  6 

m 

Correspondence 

school  0.0%  0.0%         50.0%         50.0%  2 

Community  or 
social  organization 
such  as  YMCA  or 

church  50.0%         25.0%    -    25.0%         0.0%  2 

Generally,  respondents  reported  being  either  satisfied  or  very  satisfied 
with  instruction  they  received  from  education  or  training  programs. 
Exceptions  included  4-year  college/university,  with  two  of  the  three 
responses  indicating  some  degree  of  dissatisfaction;  and  correspondence 
school,  with  both  respondents  indicating  dissatisfaction. 
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TABLE  16:    PLEASE  INDICATE  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PAID  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
OR  TRAINING  YOU  RECEIVED. 


Yes 

No 

N 

You  (self-paid) 

61.5% 

38.5% 

13 

Union 

88.2% 

11.8% 

17 

Company— under  tuition-aid  plan 

0.0% 

100.0% 

8 

Company — not  under  tuition-aid  plan 

36.4% 

63.6% 

11 

Government  (veteran's  benefits. 

federal  loan  or  grant) 

.33.3% 

66.7% 

9 

For  the  respondents,  the  most  common  sources  of  financial  assistance  for 
education  were  reported  to  be  the  worker  and  the  union.    These  workers 
reported  that  the  company,  under  the  tuition-aid  plan,  did  not  con- 
tribute financially  to  education  or  training  received.* 


TABLE  17:    IF  YOU  PARTICIPATED  UNDER  YOUR  TUITION-AID  PLAN,  APPROXIMATELY 
HOW  LONG  DID  IT  TAKE  YOU  TO  RECEIVE  APPROVAL  TO  TAKE  THE 
EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING?  ^ 


Less  than  one  (1)  week 

22.2% 

1  week 

0.0% 

2  weeks 

11.1% 

3  weeks 

0.0% 

4  or  more  weeks 

66.7% 

N=9 

Two-thirds  of  those  responding  indicated  the  time  span  involved  was 
4  or  more. weeks  until  receipt  of  approval  to  take  educat'lon  or  training 
under  the  tuition-aid  plan.    One-third  indicated  approval  took  2  weeks 
or  less. 


*If  the  companies  provide  the  financial  support  for  the  education  and  training, 
these  workers  are  not  aware  of  it. 


'4H 
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PART  C;     "  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

TABLE  TS:    PLEASE  INDICATE  THE  IMPORTANCE  TO  YOU  PERSONALLY  OF  EACH  OF 

THE  FOLLOWING  POSSIBLE  USES  OF  FURTHER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING. 

Not 

Important     Important  N 


a. 

To  complete  an  educational  program 
.for  a  diploma,  certificate,  or 
degree 

35:9% 

64.1% 

39 

b. 

To  meet  new  people 

55.3% 

44.7% 

38 

c. 

To  become  a  more  well -rounded 
person 

18.2% 

81.8% 

44 

d. 

For  social  skills 

41.0% 

59.0% 

39 

e. 

To  improve  job  performance 

8.7% 

91 .3% 

47 

f. 

To  learn  skills  for  hobbies 

51.3% 

48.7% 

39 

g. 

To  be  a  better  union  member 

23.4% 

76.6% 

47 

h. 

To  improve  my  ability  to  read, 
write,  speak  and  do  math 

17.5% 

82.5% 

40 

i . 

To  be  a  better  parent 

35.9% 

64.1% 

39 

J  • 

32.5% 

67.5% 

40 

k. 

To  improve  family  life 

27.5% 

72.5% 

40 

To  prepare  for  another  job  or 
career 

28.6% 

71 .4% 

42 

m. 

To  better  understand  community 
issues 

31.0% 

69.0%- 

42 

n. 

To  learn  more  (knowledge  for 
the  sake  of  knowledge) 

22.2% 

77.8% 

45 

P- 

To  become  a  better  worker 

13.0% 

87.0% 

46 

p. 

To  prepare  for  retirement 

20.0% 

80.0% 

40 

The  four  most  important  uses  of  further  education  and  training,  by 
rank,  were:    to  improve  job  performance;  to  become  a  oetter  worker;  to 
improve  ability  to  read,  write',  speak,  and  do  math;  lo  become  a  more 
well-rounded  person. 
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TABLE  19:    WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  ARE  AVAILABLE  IN 
YOUR  LOCAL  AREA? 


Yes 

Available 
No        Don't  Know 

N 

a. 

Private  vocational,  technical  or 
business  schools 

83.7% 

2.3% 

14.0% 

43 

D. 

Publlc^vocational ,  technical  or 
business  schools 

87.8% 

2.4% 

9.8%^ 

41 

C. 

4-year  college/university 

78.0% 

9.8% 

12.2% 

41 

d. 

Community  college 

92.9% 

2.4% 

4.8% 

42 

e. 

High  school 

92.3% 

0.0% 

7.7% 

39 

f. 

Company-run  schools  or  courses 

41.2% 

29.4% 

29.4% 

34 

g- 

Union-run  schools  or  courses 

83.0% 

4.3% 

12.8% 

47 

h. 

On-the-job  training 

82.9% 

9.8% 

7.3% 

41 

1. 

Correspondence  school 

63.9% 

16.7% 

19.4% 

36 

j. 

Community  or  social  organization 
such  as  YMCA  or  church 

78.9% 

10.5% 

10. 5%-- 

38 

Respondents  reported  the  most  widely  available  educational  programs 
to  be:    community  colleges;  high  schools;  and  public  vocational, 
technical^r  business^  schools.— Responses  indicated  workers^ Averr — 
least  sure  about  the  availabil ity  of  company-run  schools  or  courses 
(availability  indicated  as  41.2%,  yes;  29.4%,  no;  and  29.4%,  don't 
know). 


TABLE  20:    AVAILABLE  OR  NOT,  WHAT. IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  EDU£ATIONAL 
PROGRAMS? 


-n- 


Preference 


Yes 

No 

M 
iL 

a. 

Private  vocational,  technical  or 
business  schools 

56.85K 

48^2% 

37 

b. 

Public  vocational,  technical  or 
business  schools 

62.2% 

37.8% 

37 

c. 

4-year  col  1 ege/un  i  vers  i  ty 

42. 4X 

.  57.6% 

33 

Community  college 

82.4% 

17.6% 

Oil 

34 

e. 

High  school 

00.7% 

JO 

f , ' 

Company-run  schools  or  courses 

50.0% 

50.0% 

32 

g- 

Union-run  schools  or  courses 

100.0% 

0.0% 

47 

h. 

On-the-job  training 

97.7% 

2.3% 

44 

i. 

Correspondence  school 

24.2% 

75.8% 

33 

j. 

Community  or  social  organization 
such  as  YMCA  or  church 

31.3% 

68.8% 

32 

The  preferred  educational  programs  Identified  by  respondents  were: 
union-run  schools  or  courses,  on-the-job  training,  and  cotnmumty 
colleges.    The  least  preferred  programs  were  correspondence  schools 
a^nd  cotmunity  or  social  organizations  such  as  YMCA  or  church. 

TABLE  21-    IN  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PLACES  ARE, EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE? 

Available 


Yes  . 

No 

Don't  Know 

N 

a. 

Work  site 

45.0% 

37.5% 

.17.5% 

40 

b. 

Union  hall 

84.8% 

8.7% 

6.5% 

46 

• 

c. 

Education  institution 

70.7% 

4.9% 

24.4% 

41 

d. 

Community  organization  (YMCA, 
church,  etc.) 

57.9% 

18.4% 

^  23.7%- 

38 

e. 

Library 

45.0% 

15.0% 

40.0% 

40 

f. 

At  my  place  of  residence 

27.8% 

61.1% 

11.1% 

36 
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The  two  places  most  frequently  cited  as  providing  educational  programs 
were  the  union  hall  and  educational  institutions.    The  least  frequently 
cited  place  was  the  employee's  home.    Forty  percent  of  the  respondents 
didn't  know  about  the  availability  of  educational  programs  at  libraries 

TABLE  22:    AVAILABLE  OR  NOT.. -WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  THE  LOCATION 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS? 


Preference 

Yes 

No 

N 

a. 

Work  site 

78.3% 

21.7% 

46 

b. 

Union  hall 

87.2% 

12.8% 

47 

c. 

Education  institution 

78.0% 

22.0% 

41 

d.  Coirmunity  orqani'zation  (YMCA, 

church,  etc.)  39.5%      60.5%  -  38 

e.  Library  40.5%      59.5%  37 

f.  At  my  place  of  residence  32.4%      67.6%  37 

The  union  hall  was  the  most  preferred  location  for  educational 
programs,  and  the  worker's  home  the  least  preferred. 

TABLE  23:    WHICH  METHODS  OF  LEARNING  ARE  CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE? 

Available 


Yes 

No 

Don't  Know 

N 

a. 

^Lectures  or  classes 

71.7% 

6.5% 

21.7% 

46 

b. 

Workshops  or  conferences 

60.5% 

7.0% 

32.6% 

43 

c. 

Corresjpondence  courses 

38.5% 

23.1% 

38.5% 

39 

d. 

Television  or  video  cassettes 

31.6% 

34.2% 

34.2% 

38 

e. 

Radio,  records,  or  audio  ' 
cassettes 

31.6% 

39.5% 

28.9% 

38 

f. 

Informal  discussion  groups 

41.0%  . 

20.5% 

38.5% 

39 

g. 

Private  individual  instruction 

36.1% 

27.6% 

36.1% 

36 

h. 

On-the-job  training 

73.3% 

11.1% 

15.6% 

45 

1. 

Computer-assisted  instruction 

5.7% 

40.0% 

54.3% 

35 

J. 

On  my  own 

60.5% 

31.6% 

7.9%"^ 

38 

'4 

41 8 
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Lecture/classes  and  on-the-job  training  were  reported. to  be  available 
.  by  a  majority  of  respondents.    Three  in  five  of  the  respondents  re- 
ported workshops/conferences  and  learning  on  their  own  were  available. 
For  the  remainder  of  learning' methods,  forty  percent  or  fewer  of  the 
respondents  reported  availabil ity.  - 

TABLE  24:    AVAILABLE  OR  NOT,  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  METHODS  OF 
•   LEARNING?  . 

^  Preference 


Yes 

No  . 

N 

a. 

Lectures  or  classes 

.  91.0%. 

19.0% 

42 

b. 

Workshops  or  conferences 

81.4% 

18.6% 

43 

c. 

Correspondence  courses 

22.5% 

77.5% 

.40 

d. 

Television  or  video  cassettes 

47.4% 

52.8% 

38 

e. 

Radio,  records,  or  audio 
cassettes  > 

35.1% 

f4.9% 

.  37 

f. 

Informal  discussion  groups 

66.7% 

33.3% 

42 

g 

Private  individual  instruction 

63.4% 

36.5% 

41 

h. 

On-the-jcj  training 

88.0% 

12.0% 

50 

i. 

Computer-assisted  instruction 

23.7% 

76.3% 

38 

j. 

On  my  own 

62.5%  ^ 

^^.5% 

40 

On-the-job  training,  followed  by  workshops  or  conferences,  followed 
by  lectures  or  classes  were  reported  to  be  the  preferred  methods 
of  learning  for  more  than  80%  of  the  respondents.    Those  least 
preferred  were  correspondence  courses;  computer-assisted  instruction; 
and  radio,  records,  or  audio  cassettes. 

TABLE  25:    IF  YOU  WERE  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  AN  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM, 
IS  THERE  A  GROUP  OF  PEOPLE  WITH  WHOM  YOU  WOULD  PREFER  TO  LEARN? 


Yes 

No  Response 

N 

Fellow  workers 

82,1% 

17.9% 

56 

Supervisory  or  company  administrative 

56 

personnel 

33.9% 

66.1% 

Family  members 

23.2% 

76.8% 

56 

Anyone  interested  in  the  program 

53.6% 

46.4% 

56 

No  preference 

12.5% 

87.5% 

56 

More,  than  eighty  percent  (87.5%)  of  the  respondents  indicated  that 
they  were  willing  to  participate  in  an  education  br  training  program 
with  feUow  workers.  a  h  ua>am 

TABLE  26:    IS  THERE  ANY  AGE  GROUP  YOU  WOULD  PREFER  TO  BE  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
WITH  YOU"?c 

•       —                 i'  ^  ^ 

.  •  Ye£  .  No  Response  N 

e 

Peiople  who  are  my^own  age  •  26.8%     73.2%  56 

People  who  are  younger  than  I  am  8.9%'  91.1%  f~ 


People  who  are  older  than  l\am  17.5%  82.1% 

Any.  age  group--age  does  not.  matter         76.8%  '23.2| 

About  th^e-fourths  of  the  respondents,  indicated  that  age  was  un- 
important in  their  preferences  for  fellow  learners. 


56 
56 
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PART  D:       INFORMATION  AND  ADVICE 


TABL-E  27; 


-a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

f. 

g- 

h. 

i. 

j. 
k. 
1. 
m. 


'  HOW  DID  YOU  RECEIVE-  INFORMATION  IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS  ABOUT 
«rtUR  TUITIOH-AI^  PLAN  OR  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  AVAILABLE 
TO  YOU?  • 


Employee  handbobk 

Handouts  to  empli9yees 

Mailings  to  home 

Bulletin  board  notices 

In  company  newspapers  or 
newsl etters 

In  union  newspaper 

At  union  meetings 

At  company  meetings 

From  counselor  or  advisor 

From, co-workers 

From  supervisors 

From  union  representatives 

Education  catalogues  or  notices 


Tuition 
Aid- Plan 
(yesT 


10. 9« 
'  3.6% 
10.9% 
1.8% 


89. n 

V 

96  A% 

89. U 
98.2% 


0.0%  100.0% 
30.9%  69.1% 


30.9% 
1.8% 
7.3% 

9.n 

1.8% 

29. n 

5.5% 


69. n 

98.2% 
92.7% 
90.9% 
98.2% 
70.9% 
94.5% 


Education 

&  Training  .  ^  N. 
(yes)  (no) 

12.7^6   87.3%  85: 

9,J^   90.91  55 

16.4%  '83.6%  55 

9.n   90.9%  55 

9.^%   90.9%  55 

25.5%    74.5%  55 

41.8%    58.2%  55 

S.S%   94.5%  55 

12.7%   87.3%  55 

10.9%   89. n  55 

7.3%   92.7%  55 

36.4%   63.6%  55 

9.U    90.9%  55 


The  sources  of  information  most  commonly  cited  by  respondents jwere 
union  meetings,  union  representatives,  and  the  union  newspaper. 
The  least  frequently  cited  information  sources  were,  company  meetings, 
company  newspapers  or  newsletters,  and  suoervisors. 

TABLE  28-    OF  THE  METHODS  LISTED  BELOW,  PLEASE  INDICATE  THE  THREE  METHODS 
THAT  YOU  FIND  MOST  HELPFUL. 
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Methods 

1st 
Choice 

2nd 
Choice 

3rd 
Choice 

Total s 

Employee  handbook 

7.1%  . 

1 .856 

3.656 

12.556 

|b. 

Handouts  to  employees 

1.8X 

0.056 

0.056 

1.856 

c. 

Mailings  to  home            -  - 

-12.51 

1 .856 

3.656 

17.956 

d. 

Bulletin  board  notices 

0.056 

1  .856' 

3.656 

e. 

Company  newspapers  or 
newsletters 

12.5X 

T.8X^ 

0.0% 

T4 . 356 

f. 

In  union  newspaper 

12.5/6 

14.356 

0.056 

26.856 

g. 

At  union  meetings 

1 .8% 

12.556 

10.756 

25.056 

h. 

At  company  meetings 

1 .8% 

0.056 

1 .856 

3.656 

i. 

From  counselor  or  advlVor 

0.0% 

1 .856 

10.756 

12.556 

i 

From  CQ-workers 

1    1  will     W  W     Taw  1  f\  C  1 

^.8% 

1.856 

0.056 

3.656 

k. 

From  supervisors 

1.856 

a.  056 

3.656 

1. 

From  union  representatives 

^.8% 

1.856 

0.056  . 

3.656 

m. 

Education  catalogues  or 
notices 

0.0% 
N=56 

1.856 
N=56 

0.yO%  . 
N-56 

1.856 

Of  the  choices  offered,  the  union  newspaper  was  selected  by  more  of 
the  respondents  as  being  helpful.    It  was  followed  by  union  meetings. 
The  method,  least  frequently  identified  as-helpful  was  educational 
catalogues/notices. 


TABLE  29:    IF  YOU  WERE  INTERESTED  IN  GETTING  INFORMATION  ON  YOUR  TUITION- 


AID  PLAN,  FROM  WHOM  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  pET  IT? 

Yes       No/No  Response  H 

Co-workers  12.756  87.356.  55 

Supervisor  7.n  92.9% 

Union  representative  92.7%  7.3%  55 

Company  representative       12.7%  87.3%  55 
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Nine  In  ten  workers  preferred  a  union  representative  as  the  source 

of  ijiformation  on  tuition-aid.    The  supervisor  was  the  least  frequently 

identified  source. 


TABLE  30:    IS  THERE  A  DESIGNATED  INDIVIDUAL  IN  YOUR  COMPANY  OR  UNION  WHO 
CAN  PROVIDE  ADVICE  OR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND  CAREERS? 


Company 

Union 

20.0% 

Yes 

73.6% 

No  - 

43.3% 

No 

7.5% 

Don't 

Don't 

know 

36.7% 

know 

18.9% 

N=30 

N=53 

Almost  three-quarters  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  there  was  a 
designated  person  in  the  union  who  could  provide  ad^^^ice/information 
about  education  and  careers.    About  two  in  fiveol"  those  responding, 
reported  therewas  no  company  representative  designated  for  this 
purpose;  and  one  in  three  did  net  know  whether  therewas  a  company 
representative  to  provide  advice  or  information  on  education/careers. 


TABLE  31:    IN  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  INDIVIDUAL  TO  HELP 
YOU  WITH  YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  CAREER  PLANNING? 

Yes  36.6% 

No  '63.4% 

N=41 

A  majority  of  the  workers  responding  to  this  question  indicated 
that  they  had  not  seen  this  individual  in  the  two  years  prior  to 
the  survey. 


TABLE  32:    IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  INDIVIDUAL  TO 
HELP  YOU  WITH  YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  CAREER  PLANNING? 

Yes  30.0% 

No  70.0% 

N=30 

Of  the  30  respondents  to  this  question,  slightly  less  than  one- 
third  had  consulted  this  individual  for  help  in  education  or  career 
planning  within  the  13  months  prior  to  the  survey. 
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TABLE  33:    IF  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  A  COUNSELOR  OR  ADVISOR,  WAS  IT  USEFUL  OR 
HELPFUL? 

Yes,  very  useful  58.8% 

Somewhat  useful  29.4% 

^  No,  not  useful  11.8% 

N=^17' 

About  15  of  the  17  respondents  to  this  question  reported  their 
meeting  as  "very"  or  "somewhat"  useful. 

TABLE  34:    IF  ^INDIVIDUALS  WERE  AVAILABLE  TO  TALK  TO  YOU  ABOUT  YOUR  EDU- 
CATIONAL OR  CAREER  PLANS,  WOULD  YOU  60  TO  TALK  TO  THEM? 

Yes,  definitely 

—  Maybe 

No 


A  majority  (56.9%)_af-Jth€-r0Spondents  indicated  that  they  would 
consul t^i^tlrnreunselors/advisors  if  they  were  available,  regarding 
neducation  or  career  plans. 


PART  E;  INCENTIVES 


TABLE  35:    DOES  YOUR  COMPANY  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEES  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL 
EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 

Yes       40. n 

No  •  29.8% 

Don't 

kh'.w  29.8% 
N=47 

Forty  point  four  percent  (40.4%)  of  the  respondents  felt  the  company- 
did  .  encourage  employees  to  seek  additional  education,  or  trainTng. 
ATOUt 'one- third  Indicated  that  the  company  did  not  so  encourage  its 
employees,  and  another  one- third  didn't  know. 


TABLE  36:    DOES  YOUR  COMPANY  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEES  TO  USE  TUITION-AID 
BENEFITS?  ' 

Yes  26.7% 

No  24.4% 

Don't  y 
know    ,  48.9% 


N»45 

About  one  in  four  of  those  responding  felt  that  the  company 
encouraged  employees  to  use  tuition-aid.    Nearly  half  (48.9%)  did 
not  know  whether  their  company  encouraged  employees  to  use  these 
benefits. 


TABLE  37:    DOES  YOUR  LOCAL  UNION  ENCOURAGE  MEMBERS  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL 
EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 

Yes  88.9% 

No  1.9% 

Don't 

know  9.3% 
N=54 

Almost  nine  in  ten  (88.9%)  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  the 
union  encouraged  members  to  seek  additional  education  or  training. 
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TABLE  38:    DOES  YOUR  LOCAL  UNION  ENCOURAGE  MEMBERS  TO  USE  TUITION-AID 
BENEFITS? 


Yes 
No 

Don't  know 


62. 7X 
5.9% 
31.4% 
N=51 


Sixty-two  point  seven  percent  (62.7%)  of  those  responding  felt 
that  the  union  encouraged^its  members  to  use  tuition-aijd.  Slightly 
less  than  one-third  didn't  know. 


TABLE  39: 


a. 
b. 
c. 

.  d. 
e. 


HAVE  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PEOPLE  ENCOURAGED  YOU  TO  USE  TUITION- 
AID  BENEFITS  OR  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 


Tuition-Aid  Benefit 


Supervisor 

Fellow  workers 

Shop  stewards 

Union  leaders 

Friends  outside 
of  work 


Education  or  Training 


Yes 

No 

N 

-  Yes 

No 

N 

4.8% 

95.2% 

21 

5.0% 

95.0% 

20 

14.3% 

85.7% 

21 

19.0% 

81.0% 

21 

17.4% 

82.6% 

23 

13.6% 

86.4% 

22 

71.4% 

23.6% 

35 

71.0% 

29.0% 

31 

28.6% 

71.4% 

21 

36.4% 

63.6% 

22 

64.3% 

35.7% 

28 

68.0% 

32.0% 

25 

f.  Family 

Union  leaders  and  family  were  cited  most  frequently  as  encouraging 
respondents  to  seek  tuition-aid  benefits  specifically,  and  education/' 
training  generally;  the  supervisor  was  cited  least  frequently. 

TABLE  40:    DO  YOU  FEEL  INCENTIVES  COULD  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEES  TO  TAKE 
ADDITIONAL  EDUCATION  OS  TRAINING  OR  TO  USE  TUITION-AID 
BENEFITS? 
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Yes  No  -  N 

a.  Letter  of  commendation  54.1%  45.9%  37 

b.  Special  events  held  honoring 

students-  34.3%  65.7%  35 

c.  Financial  bonus  71.8%  28.2%  39 

d.  Consideration  in  career 

development  reviews  60.0%  40.0%  40 

e.  Wage  increase  84.6%  15.4%  39 

f.  Publicity  for  participating  32.3%  67.7%  31 

g.  Additional  job 

responsibilities  71.1%  28.9%  38 

h.  Promotion  or  new  job  83.7%  16.3%  43 

Respondents  indicated  that  the  above  incentives  (with  the  exception 
of  "publicity  for  participation"  and  "special  events  honoring 
students")  could  encourage  employees  to  take  additional  education 
or  training  or  to  use  tuition-aid  benefits. 
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PART  F:    FACTORS  AFFECTING  PARTICIPATION 


TABLE  41:    THERE  ARE  A  LOT  OF  REASONS  WHY  PEOPLE  MAY  NOT  PURSUE  FURTHER 
-  >  ^ -  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING.    DO  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ACT  AS  A 
PROBLEM  FOR  YOU.  - 


A.  Education  and  Training  Programs 

Yes,  No, 
It  Is  a  Problem     It  Is  Not  a  Problem  N 

f       The  education  or  training 
programs  I  want  to  take 

are  not  offered  20.5%  79. E«  44 

•  Scheduling  of  education 
offerings  are  not 

convenient  for  me .  57.1%  42.9%  42 

•  Progrer^s  are  held  far 

away  from  me  ^  -  48.8%  51.2%  43 

•  I  do  not  have  transporta- 
tion to  get  to  programs  5.1%  94.9%  39 

•  Programs  held  in  the  evening 

are  unsafe  for  me  to  go  to       5.1%  94.9%  39 

B.  Information  and  Advvce 

•  I  don^t  have  adequate  infor- 
mation about  courses  that 

are  available  59.5%  40.5%  42 

•  I  do  not  have  adequate  infor- 
mation about  what  educational 

institutions  are  available      46.3%  53.7%  41 

•  I  do  not  ha^ve  adequate  advice 
or  counseling  about  available 
courses  and  whether  I  am 

qualified  to  take  them  46.3%   .  53.7%  '  41 

•  I  do  not  have  adequate  » 
advice  or  counseling 

about  available 

-  educational  institutions         4.4.2%  55.8%  43 


I  do  not  have  adequate 
advice  or  counseling 
about  my  career 


opportunities  47.6%  52.4%  42 
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C.      Personal  and  Family 


•  I  don^t  want  to  take 
courses  on  my  own 
time 

 1—  I  cannot-afford  

child  care  or 
arrangements  for 
child  care 

•  I  don't  think  I 
could  pass  the 
course 

•  I  don't  hafve 
enough  free  time 
because  of  family 
responsibilities 

t       My  work  is  too 

hard  and  I  am  too 
tired  to  take  courses. 

•  My  work  schedule  can 
not  be  rearranged  to 
take  time  off  to 
attend  an  educational 
program 

•  Educational  programs 
would  take  too  long 
for  me  to  complete 

•  My  spouse  (wife  or  husband) 
doesn't  want  me  to 

•  children  don't  want 
me  to 

D.  General 


•  I  don't  think  I  would 
get  promoted  or  get  a 
better  job  even  if  I 

^  took  some  education 

•  Favoritism  in  who  gets 
approval 

•  If  I  take  a  course,  my 
company  may  think  I 
lack  a  skill  4pQ 

  'iiit^^ 

o 
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Yes,  No,  it  is 
It  is  a  Problem    Not  a  Problem 

18.6^6  81.4%  43 

5.1%  94.9%  39 

10.5%  89.5%  38 

44.2%  55.8%  43 

17.1%  82.9%  41 

44.2%  55.8%  43 

16.3%  83.7%  43 

2.6%  97.4%  39 

0.0%  100.0%  39 

31.0%  69.0%  42 

35.9%  64.1%  39 

7.5%  92.5%  40 
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Overall,  factors  relating  to  information  and  advice  were  the  most 
commonly  identified  problems  reported  or  affecting  decisions 
about  whether  or  not  to  participate  in  education  or  training.  The 
second  most  important  group  of  factors,  though  less  prominent, 
related  to  education  and  training  programs  available  to  employees. 

A  majority  of  those  responding  indicated  ks  pn)blems  inadequate 
information  about  available  courses  (59.5%)  and  inconvenient 
Tchedalirig-or-educational-offerings  (57.1%).    The  next  most  frequently 
cited  proble?ns  were  travel  to  and  from  the  program  site  (48.8%), 
inadequate  advice/counseling  about  career  opportunities  (47.6%), 
and  inadequate  advice/ counsel inq  about  available  courses  (also 
46.3%). 


JABLE-42:    DO  YOU  PERSONALLY  WANT  TO  TAKE,  ANY  FURTHER  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 
Yes.  definitely  51.9% 
Yes,  probably  ,  35.2% 
No  13.0% 

N=54 

A  majority  of  the  respondents  indicated  a  definite  desire  to  pursue 
education  or  training.    Thirteen  percent  indicated  that  they  did  not 
want  further  education  or  training. 

TABLE  43:    BO  YOU  PERSONALLY  THINK  THAT  YOU  NEED  MORE  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 
Yes,  definitely  59.3% 
Yes,  probably  31.5% 
No  9.3% 

N=54 

Three  in  five  of  the  respondents  indicated  a  definite,  need  for  further 
education  and  training.  Nine  point  three  percent  (9.3%)  indicated  that 
they  did  not  personally  believe  they  needed  more  education  or  training. 

TABLE  44:    DO. YOU  INTEND  TO  CONTINUE  YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING,  IN  THE  NEXT 
TWO  (2)  YEARS? 

Yes,  definitely  45.1% 

9 

Yes,  probably  39.2% 
No  15.7% 

N=51 

Of  the  51  responses,  23  indicated  they  definitely  intended  to  continue, 
their  education  or  training  in  the  two  years  after  the  survey.  An 
additional  20  indicated  they  probably  would. 


TABLE  45:    DO  YOU  THINK  YOU  WILL  USE  YOUR  TUITION-AID  BENEFITS  IN  THE  NEXT 
(2)  YEARS? 

Yes,  definitely  29.8% 


Yes,  probably 


29.8% 
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No  40.4% 

N«47 


A6out  30%  of  the  respondents  def1nitelyant1c1pate<it  using  tuition-aid 
within  the  two  years  after  the  survey.   An  equal  number  Indicated  that 
they  would  likely  make  use  of  the  benefits.    Two  in  five  reported  they 
did  not  Intend  to  take  advantage  of  tuition-aid  during  that  time  period. 


PART  G;  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 
TABLE  46:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  SEX? 


Male 

Female 

98.2% 

1.8% 

N=56 

HOW  OLD  ARE  YOU? 

Under  25 

13.2% 

25  -  34 

17.0% 

35  -  44 

26.4% 

45  -  54 

18.9% 

55  and  o* 

24.5% 

N=53 

Forty-three  point  four  percent  (43.4%)  of  the  respondents  were  age  45  or 
more. 

TABLE  48:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  RACIAL  BACKGROUND? 

alack  13.0% 

VMfr  85.2% 

AiiiGncan  Indian  or 
Alaskan  Native  .,  1.9% 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  0.0% 

N=54 


O         ■  ■  ■  'i:  \ 
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TABLE  49:    IS  YOUR  ETHNIC  HERITAGE  HISPANIC? 

Yes  9.3« 

No  90.7% 

.  N=43 

 f 

About  10%  of  those  responding  were  of  Hispanic  ethnic  heritage, 

TABLE  50:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  CURRENT  MARITAL  STATUS? 

Single,  never  married  8.9% 

Married  (not  separated)  85.7% 

Married  (separated)  0.0% 

Widowed      *  0.0% 

Divorced  5.4%  ^ 

N=56 

TABLE  51:    HOW  MANY  DEPENDENTS  ARE  CURRENTLY  LIVING  WITH  YOU? 

#  of  dependents  Children  Other 

0  20  (35.7%)  30  (53.6%) 

1  11  (19.6%)  17  (30.4%), 

2  10  (17.9%)      '      9  (16.1%)  ,  - 

3  .  7  (12.5%)  0 

4  6  (10.7%)  0 
5+  ■  2  (3.5%)  0 

TABLE  52:    IN  WHAT  YEAR  WAS  YOUR  LAST  CHILD  BORN? 
Year  " 

l)efpre~1955~7r7  8.5% 

'  195r-~19.64r~~  44.7% 

i965"^~r975      ■.    :       ,  21.3%  , 
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1975  -  19B0  25.6%  ' 

N»47 

Almost  half  of  the  respondents  (47%)  had  children  fifteen  or  youngeK 

TABLE  53:    WHAT  IS  THE  HIQHEST  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION  YOU  HAVE  ATTAINED? 

Some  high  school  or  less  34.5% 

High  school  diploma  or  GED  -  38.2% 

^  Some  college,  but  no  associate 

or  bachelor's  degree  25.5% 


Associate  degree  1.8% 
Bachelor's-Tte^^  or  higher  0.0% 


N»55 

Almost  40%  of  the  workers  surveyed  completed  high  school  or  GED.  One- 
quarter  had  some  pQSl_secondary  education,  one- third  had  less  than  a 
high  school  diploma.  r 

TABLE  54:    IN  WHAT  YEAR  DID  YOU  ATTAIN  YOUR  HIGHEST  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION? 
before  1955 

1955  -  1960  51.0% 
1961  -  1965  8.2% 
1966  -  1970  8.2% 
1971'  -  1975  14.3% 

1976  -  1980  10.2%  \ 

N=49  ' 

Over  half  of  the  respondents  attained  their  highest  level  of. education 
before  1955. 

TABLE  55:    DO  YOU  HAVE  A  ONE-YEAR  CERTIFICATE,  TRADE  LICENSE,  PROFESSIONAL 
LICENSE,  OR  JOURNEYMAN'S  CERTIFICATE? 

Yes  \  62.0% 

No  38.0% 


N=50 

4*4 
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'  Three  in  five  respondents  had  a  one-year  certificate,  trade  license, 
professional  license,  or  journeyman's  certificate. 

TABLE  56:    WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BEST  DESCRIBES  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  PLACE 
WHERE  YOU  LIVE? 

Rural  or  farm  community  20.0% 

t 

Small  town  or  village 

(less  than  50,000  people)  22.0% 

Medium-sized  city  or  its 
suburbs  (50,000  -225,000 
people)     .  16.0% 

Fairly  large  iity  or  its  suburbs 
(250,000  -  500,000  people)  18.0% 

'Very  largp  city  or  its  suburbs 
(over  500  ,  000  people)  24.0-   ._r 


N=50 


About  40%  of  those  responding  lived  in  a  small  town/village  or  rural/farm 
coirmunity.  Twenty-four  percent  (24.0%)  were  located  in  a  very  large  city 
or  its'  suburbs. 


TABLE  57:  -WHATl-SHIFT  DO  YOU  USUALLY  WORK? 


Day 

87.2% 

Evening 

0.0% 

Night 

2.1% 

Split 

10.6% 

N=47 

Most  of  those  responding   worked  the  day  shift,  although  12.7%  were  on 
either  night  or  split  shift. 

\ 

TABLE  58:    ON  THE  AVERAGE,  HOW  MANY  HOURS  PER  WEEK\ DO  YOU\WORK  ON  THIS  JOB? 
1  -  19     20  -  29     30  -  39     40  -  49  \  5^-59  \  60  or  more 
0.0%         0.0%         4.0%        90.0%    ^    4\0%      \    2.0%  N=50 
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Nine  in  ten  respondents  worked  a  40-49  hour  week  on  the  job  they  held 
at  the  time  of  the  survey.    Only  4%  worked  fewer  hours  and  6%  worked 
50  hours  or  more. 


TABLE  59:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  PAY  CATEGORY? 

Hourly  98.„U 

Salaried,  but  paid  for 
overtime  1.9% 

Salaried,  not  paid  for 
overtime  0.0% 

N=53 

Almost  all  respondents  were  hourly  workers. 


DURING  1978? 

Less  than  $7,499 

1.9% 

$7,500  - 

$9,999 

1.9% 

$10,000 

-  $12,499 

7.7% 

$12,500 

-  $14,999 

1.9% 

$15,000 

-  $17,499 

11.5% 

$17,500 

-  $19,999 

9.6% 

$20,000 

-  $22,499 

19.2% 

$22,500 

or  more 

46.2% 

N=52 

Etgfrty-six  point  five  percent  (86.5%)  of  those  responding  reported 
an  annual  income  of  $15,000  or  more.    Incomes  less  than  $10,000 
were  reported  by  3.8%  of  the  respondents.  \ 


I 
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-APPENDIX    III  C-2 


THE  WORKER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  STUDY 


RESULTS  OF  THE  SECOND  SURVEY  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
SELECT  COMPARISONS  WITH  FIRST  SURVEY  RESULTS 
MODEL  II  (Ohio) 


TABLE  1:..  HOW  LONG  HAVE  YOU  BEEN  EMPLOYED  IN  THIS  COMPANY  0)i  A  CONTINUOUS  BASIS? 


Less  than  one  year  18.2 

I-  5  years  20.0 
6-10  years  "5.4 
n  -  15  years  7.2 
16  -  20  years  7.2 
21  -  25  years  .  9.1 
26  or  more  years  "32.6 

About  18%  of  the  respondents  hsi  been  at  their  job  for  less  than  one  year, 
42.51  had  been  at  their  job  over  twenty  years. 

TABLE  2:    HOW  LONG  HAVE  YOU  HELD  YOUR  CURRENT  JOB  OR  POSITION  IN  THIS  COMPANY? 

Less  than  one  year  69.1 

1  -  5  years  16.4  . 

6-10  years  3.6 

II-  15  years  1.8 
16  -  20  years  ,  1.8 
21  -  25  years  1.8 
26  or  triore  years  5.4 

The  majority  (69.1%)  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  were  at  their 
current  Job  less  than  one  year. 

TABLE  3:    HOW  USEFUL  HAVE  THE  FOLLOWING  BEEN  FOR  YOUR  CURRENT  JOB? 

Very  Somewhat    Not  very  Does  not 

Useful  Useful       Useful       Useless    Apply  N 

High  school          52.5  32.5        :  7.5  0.0  7.5  40 

educfttiun 

Previous  Job         84.8-  6.5          4.3  2.2  2.2  46 

experience 

Vocational            48.3  20.7          6.9  0.0  24.1  29 

education  or 
training  since 
high  school 

Academic  or          44.0  12.0          8.0  4.0  32.0  25 

professional 

,     education  since  ' 
•  "  high  school 


Most  of  the  respondents  found  their  "previous  job  experience,"  and  "High 
School  Education"  very  useful.    The  majority  found  all  forms  of  learning/train- 
ing as  very/somewhat  useful. 

TABLE  4:    ARE  YOU  FAMILIAR  WITH  EXISTENCE  OF  A  TUITION-AID  PLAN  WHERE  YOU  WORK? 


Yes 

,  very  familiar 

20.0 

29.2 

Yes 

,  somewhat  familiar 

43.6 

27.1 

No, 

not  familiar 

36.4 

43.8 

(N=55) 

(N=48) 

Twenty  percent  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  29.2%  at  Tg  indicated  that  they 
were  "very  familiar"  with  the  luition-Ald  PI  an'.   About  26%  at  T^  and  44%  at  Tg 
indicated  that  they  were  not  familiar  with  the  T-A  plan. 

TABLE  5:    IF  YOU  ANSWERED  YES  TO  TABLE:4,  DO  YOU  KNOW  WHO  SPONSORS  THE  PROGRAM? 
Negotiated  as  part  of  company/union  contract  25.9 


Company  sponsored  3.7 
Union  sponsored  70.4 

C^i=27) 


TABLE  .6:    IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS  HAVE  YOU  RECEIVED  INFORMATION  ABOUT  YOUR  TUITION- 
AID  PLAN  OR  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU? 


Tuition-Aid  Plan 

Education  &  Training 

li 

Yes  31.3 

32.4 

Yes 

40.8  38.5 

No  68.8 

67.6 

Nc 

59.2  61.5 

(N=48: 

(N=37| 

(N=49)  (N=39) 
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Thirty-One  percent  of  the  respondents  at      and  thirty- two  percent  at 
Tg  reported  receiving  Information  on  the  T-A  plan  during  the  six  months  prior 
to  the  survey  —  not  much  difference  between      and  Tg.    The  percentage  of  work- 
ers reporting  receiving  Information  on  avi.alable  education  and  training  during 
the  six  months  prior  to  the  survey  declined  from  about  41%  at  T^  to  38.5%  at 

TABLE  7:    ARE  YOU  ELIGIBLE  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE  UNDER  VOUR  TUITION-AID  PLAN? 


i 

Yes 

54.3 

54.3 

No 

4.3 

-.4.3 

Don't  know 

41.3 

41.3 

(N=46) 

(N=46) 

The  majority  of  the  respondents  at  both  and  Indicated  that  they  ijfere 
eligible  to  take  a  course  under  the  T-A  plan. 

TABLE  8:    DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW  TO  REQUEST  APPROVAL  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE  UNDER  YOUR 
.  TUITION-AID  PLAN? 

Yes  50.0  .  45.7 

No  50.0  54.3 

CN=42)  {N=40) 

TABLE  9:    WHAT  OFFICE(S)  OR  INDIVIDUAL{S)  MUST  GIVE  FORMAL  APPROVAL  TO  AN 
APPLICATION  FOR  TUITION-AID  BENEFITS? 

'  Employee's  immediate  supervisor 


Don't 

Yes 

No 

^  know 

N 

8.3 

29.2 

62.5 

24 

20.0 

25.0 

55.0 

20 
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Yes 

No 

Don't 
know 

N 

Personnel  department 

5.3 

36.8 

57.9 

19 

Joint  or  I'nion  education  committee 

63.3 

0.0 

36.7 

30 

The  educational  Institution  offering 
the  course 

20.0 

25.0 

55.0 

20 

Other  company  or  union  represen- 
tative 

23.8 

28.6 

47.6 

21 

About  6?^  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  the  approval  of  "joint  or 
union  education  committee"  is  needed.   The  larger  percentage  of  "don't  know" 
responses  indicates  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  employees  re- 
garding application  procedures. 


TABLE  10:  THE  Z  ARE  A  LOT  OF  REASONS  WHY  PEOPLE  MAY  NOT  USE  THEIR  TUITION-AID 
BENEFITS.    DO  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ACT  AS  A  PROBLEM  FOR  YOU? 


Too  much  red  tape  in 
applying  for  and  getting 
approval  for  education  or 
training 

Education  programs  I  want 
to  take  are  not  covered 
under  the  tuition-aid  plan 

Educational  institutions 
I  want  to  go  to  are  not 
covered  under  the  plan 

I  do  not  have  adequate 
information  about  the 
tuition-aid  plan 

Not  enough  of  the  costs 
are  covered  under  the  plan 

I  am  not  able  to  pay  in 
advance,  even  though  I 
will  be  reimbursed 

I  am  not  willing  to  pay 
in  advance 


ERIC 


Yes, 

It  Is  a  problem 
31.3  32.1 

32.1  31.6 

22.2  33.3 

57.1  40.0 

24.0  36.8 
40.0  40.9 

20.8  42.9 

^  441 


No, 

It  Is  not  a  problem 

68.8  67.9 

67.9  68.4 

77.8  66.7 

42.9  60.0 

76.0  63.2 
60.0  59.1 

79.2  57.1 
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At      lack  of  information  was  the  single  factor  that  the  majority  of  the 
respondents  reported  as  a  problem.    At  Tg,  however,  the  employees'  unwillingness 
to  pay  in  advance  and  inability  to  pay  in  advance,  even  though  they  are  reim- 
bursed, were  reported  and  constituted  the  two  most  important  problems. 

PART  B:    PARTICIPATION  IN  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

TABLE  11:    HAVE  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IN  A  VOLUNTARY  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
IN  THE  LASI  TWO  (2)  YEARS? 

Education  Program  Training  Program 

Yes         22.0     11.8  Yes         29.6  12.5 

No  78.0     88.2  No  70.4  87.5 

(N=50)  (N=51)  (N=54)  CN=48) 

Twenty-two  percent  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  twelve  percent  at  1^  ^^^^ 
that  they  had  participated  in  a  voluntary  education  program  during  the  two 
years  prior  to  the  survey.    Relative  to  the  training  program»  ^^out  30%  at  T^  and 
12%  at  Tg  said  that  they  had  participated. 

TABLE  12-    HAVE  YOU  PARTICIPATED^ IN  A  VOLUNTARY  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
IN  THE  PAST  SIX  (6)  MONTHS? 

Education  Program  Training  Program 

Yes  14.8  Yes  19.2 

No  85.2  No  80.8 

(N=27)    '  CN=26) 

About  15%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  had  participated  in 
voluntary  education  and  19.2%  indicated  that  they  had  participated  in  a  vol- 
untary training  program. 

4i2 


TABLE  13:    WHY  DID  YOU  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Yes 

No 

N 

a. 

To  get  a  degree,  diploma,  or  certificate 

55.6 

44.4 

9 

b. 

To  upgrade  skills  for  present  job 

75.0 

25.0 

12 

c. 

For  a  different  job 

72.0 

27.3 

11 

d. 

For  career  advancement 

76.9 

23.1 

13 

e. 

For  better  waoes 

76.9 

23.1 

13 

f . 

To  oreoare  for  retirement 

45.5 

54.5 

n 

g. 

Far  leisure  time  pursuits 

54.5 

45.5 

11 

h. 

For  general  knowledge 

81.3 

18.8 

16 

1. 

For  parenting  skills 

44.4 

55.6  . 

9 

j. 

For  religious  pursuits 

37.5 

62.5 

8 

k. 

To  be  a  better  union  member 

78.6 

21.4 

14 

Respondents  to  this  question  indicated  that  they  participated  in  voluntary 
education  or  training  (First  5  reasons  in  decreasing  importance) 

1.  For  general  knowledge 

2.  To  be  a  better  union  member  ^ 

3.  For  better  wages 

4.  For  career  advancement 

5.  To  upgr&de  skills  for  present  job 

TABLE  14:    PLEASE  RANK  YOUR  REASONS  FOR  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  PROGRAMS  BY  PUTTING 
THE  LEHER  OF  THE  REASON  FROM  TABLE  13  IN  THE  SPACES  BELOW. 


Reason 

First 
Choice 

Second 
Choice 

Third 
Choice 

a.  To  get  a  degree,  diploma,  or  certificate 

22.2 

12.5 

0.0 

b.  To  upgrade  skills  for  present  job 

11.1 

0.0 

20.0 

c.  For  a  different  job 

0.0 

0.0 

25.0 

rirst 
Choice 

Choice 

Th-ivH 
.  1  n  1  ru 

Choice 

d. 

For  career  development 

22.2 

12.5 

0.0 

-fop  better-vMiges 

0.0 

12.5 

0.0 

f. 

To  prepare  for  retirement 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

g. 

For  leisure  time  pursuits 

0.0 

12.5 

0.0 

h. 

For  general  knowledge 

22.2 

12.5 

20.0 

1. 

For  parenting  skills 

0.0 

0.0 

b.o 

j. 

For  religious  pursuits 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

k. 

To  be  a  better  union  member 

22.2 

12.5 

20.0 

CN=9) 

(N=8) 

CN=5) 

Reasons  for  participation  most  frequently  indicated  by  respondents  to  this 
question  are:  - 
'    1st  Choice:  Reasons  a,  d,  h  and  k  with  equal  weight.    Small  number  of  employees 
responding  to  this  question  dOes  not  permit  drawing  definite  conctusionl 

2ncN:hoice:  Reasons  a,  d,  e,  g,  h  and  k  with  equal  weight.    Small  sample 
size  does  not  permit-  drawing  any  definitive  conclusion. 

3rd  Choice:  Reasons  b,  c,  e,  h  and  k  with  equal  weight.    Again,  due  to  small 
sample  size  one  cannot  draw  any  definitive  conclusion. 

TABLE  15:    IF  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IN  AN  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM  PLEASE 

INDICATE  HOW  SATISFIED  YOU  WERE  WITH  THE  INSTRUCTION  YOU  RECEIVED. 

Very  Not  Very 

.     Satisfied     Satisfied     Satisfied     Dissatisfied  N 

Private  voca^^^        .  28.6  71.4         .    0.0  0.0  .  7 

tional/technical 

or  business  school 

Public  vocational.  28.6  71.4            0.0  0.0    ^  7 

technical ,  or  busi-^  * 

ness         ^       ^  ^ 

4-year  college/  0.0  100.0  0.0  0.0  2 

university 


I 
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Very                          Not        '  Very 

Satisfied  Satisfied     Satisfied  Dissatisfied  N 

Community  College  25.0  50.0  0.0  24.0  4 
Company/union  run 

schools  or  courses      50.0  50.0             0.0  0.0  8 


High  school  60.0  20.0         ^^0.0  ^  0^.0  5 

Registered  appren- 
ticeship '  50.0  50.0  0.0             0.0  2 

Correspondence 

school  66.7  33.3  0.0             0.0  3 

Commuifiity  or  social 
organization  such  as 

YMCA  or  church  33.3  66.7  0.0             0.0  3 


Respondents  repoirtad  general  satisfaction  with  all  education  and  training  they 
had  received. 


TABLE  16:    PLEASE  INDICATE  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PAID  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OR  TRAIN- 
ING YOU  RECEIVED. 


YesCT^) 

NoCT^), 

Yesdg) 

•Nodg) 

You  (self -paid) 

61.5 

38.5 

."88:9 

n.i 

Union 

88.2 

11.8 

75.0 

25.0 

Company  —  under  tultton-aid  pi  art 

0.0 

100.0 

33.3 

66.7 

Company  —  not  under  tuition-aid  plan 

36.4 

63.6 

0.0 

100.0 

Government  (veteran's  benefits,  federal 
loan  or  grant) 

33.3 

66.7 

55.6 

44.4 

For  those  workers  responding  at  T^  the  most  common  sources  of  financial  assis- 
tance for  education  And  training  were  reported  to  be  the  company  (under  T-A  plan), 
followed  by  the  government^,  but  at  Tg  the  workers  reported  "themselves"  followed  by  the 
union  as  the  major  sources. 


4i5 
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TABLE  17:    IF  YOU  PARTICIPATE&- UNDER  YOUR  TUITION-AID  PLAN,  APPROXIMATELY  HOW 
LONG  DID  IT  TAKE  YOU  TO  RECEIVE  APPROVAL  TO  TAKE  THE  EDUCATION  OR 


TRAINING? 

Less  than  one  (1)  week  18.2 

1  week  9.1 

2  weeks  0.0 

3  weeks  9.1  ' 

4  or  more  weeks  63.6 

(N=ll) 


,  For  most  workers  who  participated  under  the  T-A  plan,  it  took  four  or  more 
weeks  to  receive  approval  to  take  the  education  or  training. 

PART  C:    EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

TABLE  18:    PLEASE  INDICATE  THE  IMPORTANCE  TO  YOU  PERSONALLY  OF  EACH  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  POSSIBLE  USES  OF  FURTHER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING. 

Not 


Important 

Important 

N 

To  complete  an  educational  program 
for  a  diploma,  certificate,  or  degree 

16.7 

83.3 

30 

To  .meet  new  people 

29.0 

71.0 

31 

To  become  a  more  well-rounded  person 

12.1 

87,9 

33 

For  social  skills 

36.7 

63.3 

30 

To  improve  job  performance 

5.6 

94.4 

36 

To  learn  skills  for  hobbies 

32.3 

67.7 

31 

To  be  a  better  union  member 

11.1 

88.9 

36 

To  improve  my  ability  to  read,  write,, 
speak,  and  do  math  „ 

15.6 

84.4 

32 

To  be  a  better  parent     ;  ; 

28.6 

71.4 

28 

To  get  a  promotion 

33.3 

66.7 

30 

Not 

Important     Important  .  N 
To  improve  family  life  16.7  83.3  30 

To  prepare  for  another  job  or  career  21.9  78.1  32 

To  better  understand  community  Issues  33.3  66.7  30 

To  learn  more  (knowledge  for  the  sakff 
of  knowledge)  P 

To  become  a  better  worker 

To  prepare  for  retirement 

The  four  most  important  uses  of  further  education  and  training  reported  are: 
(1)  to  learTmore;  (2)  to  im^ove  job  performance;  (3)  to  be  a  better  union  mem- 
ber; and  Of)^to  become  a  better  worker.  --^ 


TABLE  19:    WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  ARE  AVAILABLE  IN  YOUR 
LOCAL  AREA? 

Available 


5.6 

94.4 

36 

11.8 

88.2 

34 

20.0 

80.0 

35 

Yes 

No 

Don't 

Private  vocational ,  technical  or 
business  schools 

71.1 

5.3 

23.7 

Public  vocational,  technical  or 

78.6 

4.8 

16.7 

4-year  college/university 

70.0 

15.0 

15.0 

Community  college 

78.0 

7.3 

14.6 

High  School  ^ 

70.3 

5.4 

24.3 

Company-run  schools  or  course^/ 

41.2 

17.6 

41.2 

Union-run  schools  or  courses 
On-the-job  training 

82.1 

S.l 

12.8 

60.0 

17.1 

22.-9 

Correspondence  school 

'     '  54. '5 

18.2 

27  i  3 

Community  br/s6cial  organization 
such  as  YMCA  or  church 

61.1 

8.3 

3b.6 

/ 

/  ■  ■  . 

Respondents  reported  the  most  widely  available  program  to  be:  union-run 


school  or  courses,  public  vocational,  technical  or  business  schools,  followed 
by  community  college.  Those  reported  to  be  least  available  were:  company-run 
schools  or  courses,  correspondence  school  and  on-the-job  training. 

TABLE^20:    AVAILABLE  OR  NOT,  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  f6r  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS? 
.  •  Preference 


Yes 

No 

N 

Private  vocational,  technical  or 
business  schools 

61.3 

38.7 

31 

Public  vocational,  technical  or 
business  schools 

ij, 

-  2b. 7 

30 

4-year  col  lege/ university 
Community  college 

^65.4 

34^6 

26 

73.3 

26.7 

30 

High  school 

65.4. 

34.6 

26 

Company-run  schools  or  courses 

76.0 

24.0 

25 

Union-run  schools  or  courses 

91.9 

8.1 

37 

On-the-job  training 

84.6 

15.1 

39 

Correspondence  school 

33.3 

66.7 

21 

Community  or  social  organization 
such  as  YMCA  or  church 

56.0 

44.0 

25 

The  three  most  preferred  educational: programs  identified  by  respondents 
were:  Union-run  school  or  courses,  on-the-job  training,  and' company-run  school 
<-    or  courses.    The  least  preferred  programs  were i  correspondence  school,  community 
or  sQciarorganizations  such  as  YMCA  or  church  followed  by  private'vocational , 
technical  or  business  schools. 
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IN  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PLACES  AIJE\  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  CURRENTLY 
AVAIUBLE? 


Work  site 
Union  ha1\ 
Education  Institution 


Coimiunlty  oManlzatlon  (YMCA, 
church,  etc.)\ 


Library 


I 


At  nv  pi  ape  of  residence 


\  Available 
lYes  No 

Don't  know 

ii 

''44.1, 

35.3 

20.6 

34 

72.5 

7.5 

.  20.0 

40 

53.3 

13.3 

33.3 

30 

55.2 

13.8 

31.0 

29 

40.6 

25.0 

34.4 

.32 

21.4, 

53.6 

25.0 

28 

The/two  places  (nost  frequently  cited  as  providing  educational  programs  were 
Union/hall,  followed  by  coitmunity  organization  (YMCA*  Church,  «tc.).    Those  least 
frequently  cited  were  the  respondents'  place  of  residence,  followed  by  library. 


TABLE  22:    AVAILABLE  OR  NOT,  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  THE  LOCATION  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAMS?         .  ,       ,  - 

Preference 


Yes 

No 

N 

Work  site 

78.8 

"21.2 

33 

Union  hall 

89.2 

10.8 

37 

Education  Institution 

78.6 

2K4  

28 

Community  organization  CYMCA, 
church,  etc.] 

55.6 

4/J.4 

27 

Library 

42.3 

57.7 

26 

At  my  place  of  residence 

33.3 

6^.7 

27 

Uni.on  hall,  work  site  and  education  institution  were  the  three  most  preferred 
locations  for  educational  programs. 


TABLE  23:    WHICH  METHODS  OF  LEARNING  ARE  CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE? 

Available 


.  - 

Yes 

No 

Don't  know 

N 

Lectures  or  classes 

65.6 

12.5 

21.9 

32 

Workshops  or  conferences 

60.0 

13.3 

26.7 

30 

Correspondence  courses 

50.0 

^7.9 

32.1 

28 

Television  ur  video  cassettes 

33.3 

?5.9 

40.7 

27 

Radio,  records,  or  audio  cassettes 

40.7 

25.9 

33.3 

27 

Informal  d'iscussion  groups 

46.7 

20.0 

33.3- 

30 

Private  individual  instruction 

39.3 

28.6 

32.1 

28 

On-the-job  training 

62.5 

9.4 

28.1 

32 

Computer-assisted  instruction 

22.2 

37.0 

40.7 

27 

On  ny  own 

77.4 

12.9 

9.7 

31 

Learning  on  their  own,  lecture  or  classes,  and  on-the-job  training  were 
reported  to  be  the  three, most  available  methods  of  learning.    The  least  available 
methods  were  reported  to  be  oomputer^assisted  instruction,  TV  or  video  cassettes, 
and  radio,  records,  or  audio  cassettes. 

TABLE  24:    AVAILABLE  OR  NOT  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  METHODS  OF  LEARNING? 

Preference 


Yes 

No 

N 

Lectures  or  classes 

90,3 

9.7 

31 

Workshops  or  conferences 

94.1 

5.9 

34 

Correspondence  courses 

30.8 

69.2 

26 

Television  or, video  cassettes 

42.3 

57.7 

26 

Radio,  records,  or  audio  cassettes 

32.0 

68.0 

25 

Informal  discussion  groups 

70.4 

29.6 

27 

Yes 

No 

N 

Private  individual  instruction 

70,0 

30.0 

30 

On-the-job  training 

95.0 

5.0 

40 

Computer-assisted  instruction 

28.0 

72.0  " 

25 

On  niy  own 

70.0 

'  30.0 

30 

On-the-job  training.  Workshops  or  conferences,  andilectures  or  classes  were 
reported  to  be  the  preferred  methods  of  learning  for  more  than  90%  of  the  respon- 
dents.^ Those  methods  least  preferred  were  computer-assisted  instruction  and 
correspondence  courses 


TABLE  25:    IF  YOU  WERE  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  AN  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM,  IS  ' 
THERE  A  GROUP  OF  PEOPLE  WITH  WHOM  YOU  WOULD  PREFER  TO  LEARN? 

.  Yes  No/No  Response 

Fellow  workers  65.5.  34.5  55 

Supervisory  or  company  administrative 

personnel  21.8  78.2  55 

Family;  members  20.0  80.0  55 

Ahyone  interested  in  the  program/^  50.9  49.1  55 

No  preference  18.2  81.8  55 

About  66%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  were  willing  to  participate 
in  an  education  or  training  program  with  their  fellow  workers.   And  some  51% 
indicated  that  they  were  willing  to  participate  with  anyone  interested  in  the 
program. 

■      .  -  ...  •  \  '' 
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TABLE  26:    IS  THERE  ANY  AGE  GROUP  YOU  WOULD  PREFER  TO  BE  IN  THE  PROGRAM  WITH 
YOU 


Yes        No/No  response  N 

People  who  are  rny  owo-^e                     38.2        61.8  55 

People  who  are^unger  than  I  am            14.5        85.5  55 

People  who  are  older  than  I  am               21,8        78.2  55 

Any  age  group  -  age  does  not  matter         76.4        23.6  55 

The  majority  (76.4%)  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  age  was  unimportant  in 
their  preferences  for  fellow  learners. 

PART  D:    INFORMATION  AND  ADVICE                                                    ^  • 

TABLE  27:    HOW  DID  YOU  RECEIVE  INFORMATION  IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS  ABOUT  YOUR  .  : 
TUITION-AID  PLAN  OR  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU? 


T-A  Plan 

YesCTg) 

Ed.  &  Training 
Yes(T^)  Yes(l 

a. 

Employee  handbook 

10.9 

5.5 

12.7 

48.2 

b. 

Handouts  to  employees  „ 

3.6 

0.0 

9.1 

-5.5 

c. 

Mailings  to  homie 

10.9  /■ 

14.0- 

16.4 

16.4 

d. 

Bulletin  board  notices 

1.8 

5.5 

9.1 

10.9 

e. 

In  company  newspapers  or 
newsletters 

0.0 

3.6 

9.1 

7.3 

f. 

In  union  newspaper 

30.9 

30.9 

25.5 

27.3 

9- 

At  union  meetings 

30.9 

34.5 

4l.8 

27.3 

h. 

At  company  meetings 

1.8 

5.5 

5,5 

3.6 

1. 

From  counselor  or  advisor 

7.3 

10.9 

12.7  , 

7.3 

.J- 

From  co-workers 

9.1 

14.5 

10.9 

M.l 

>(• 

From  supervisors 

/ 

From  union  representatives 

1.8 

1.8 

7.3 

1.8 

1. 

29.1 

30.9 

3G.4 

IS  4 

m. 

Education  catalogues  or  notices 

5.5 

,  1-8 

9.1 

5.5 

ERIC 


The  source  of  i„fo™at1or  most  con«,„,y  cited  by  the  respondents  ,t  T,  were: 
■-^*=r,  ..etir.33  snd  u„l„„  newspapers,  followed  by  the  union  representatives.  Exactly 
the  s.«  responses  were  obtained  at     with  respect  to  the  ™st  preferred  source 
Of  Information. 

The  least  frequently  cited  source  of  infomation  at  T,  were:  company  news- 
paper or  newsletter,  supervisors,  and  bulletin  board  notices.   But  at  T,  handouts 
to  employees,  education  catalogues  or  notices,  and  supervisors  were  least  cited 
as  sources  of  Information. 

Regarding  education  and  training,  the  pattern  of  the  employees'  responses 
was  the  same  as  their  responses  to  the  T-A  plan. 


First 
Choice 

Second 
Choice 

Third 
Choice 

a.  Employee  handbook 

10.7 

4.5 

4.8 

b.  Handouts  to  employees 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

c;  Mailings  to  home 

14.3 

9.1 

19.0 

d.  Bulletin  board  notices 

0.0 

4.5 

4.8 

€•  In  company  newspapers  or 
newsletters 

3.6 

4.5 

9.5 

In  union  newspaper 

21.4 

31.8 

4.8 

g.  At  union  meetings 

35.7 

22.7 

4.8 

h.  At  company  meetings 

7.1 

0.0 

0.0 

i.  From  counselor  or  adviser 

0.0 

18.2 

23.8 

j.  From  co-workers 

3.6 

0.0 

9.5 

1.  From  union  representatives 

3.6 

4.5 

4.8 

m.  Education  catalogues  or  notices 

0.0 

0.0 

14.2 

(N=28) 

(N=22) 

(N=21) 

453 


...'«.c.  .hnirp.  35.7«  Of  the  respondents  found  union  meetings,  and 
2,  4%  indicted  that  the  yn1on  newspaper  as  the  ™ost  helpful  method  of  recelv- 
1„g  1„fo™,t1o„.   AS  the  second  choice,  about  ZZ%  of  the  -espondents  Indicated 
that  .ion  newspaper  as  the  .,st  helpful  method  of  receiving  info^atlon  and  about 
23»  indlcited  -.ion  meetings  as  the  .ost  helpful  method.   As  their  third  choice, 
counselor  or  advisor  and  Infomatlon  «11ed  to  their  ho.e  were  dted  by  23.81 
and  19.0»  of  the  respondents,  respectively,  as  the  ™ost  helpful  method. 

TABLE  29-    IF  YOU  HERE  INTERESTED  IN  GETTING  INFORMATION  ON  YOUR  TUITION-AID 
"  PLAN .  FROM.  WHOM  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  GET  !T? 

Ves(T,)        '  Yes{T2)* 


Co-workers 
Supervisor 

Union  representative  92.7 

Company  representative  l^--^ 


5.5 
5.5 
80.0 
7.3 


Respondents  nost  frequently.  92.7»  of  the  time,  at  T,  and  80»  of  the  time 
at  T,.  cited  union  representative  as  their  preferred  source  of  1nfomat,on. 

Both  at  T,  and  T^.  supervisors  were  reproted  as  the  least  preferred  souce, 

of  information. 


.  The  balance  between  those  who  said  "yes"  and  100  represents  the  percent  of 
those  Who  either  said  "no"  and/or  did  not  respond  to  the  particular  question. 
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TABLE  30:    IS  TH-^RE  A  DESIGNATED  INDIVIDUAL  IN  YOUR  COMPANY  OR  UNION  WHO  CAN 
PROVIDE  ADVICE  OR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND  CAREERS? 

Company  Union 


li 

II 

72 

Yes  » 

-  20.0 

16.7 

73.6 

74.4 

No 

43.3 

11.1 

No  " 

7.5 

0.0 

Don't  know 

36,7 

72.2 

Don't  know 

18.0 

25.6 

(N»53)'  (N«18) 

(N»53) 

CN=18) 

Twenty  percen*  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  16.7%  at  Tg  indicated  that  there 
Is  a  designated  person  In  the  company  who  can  provide  advice/Information  on 
education  and  careers.    But  73.6%  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  74.4%  ac  Tg 
Indicated  that  there  Is  a  designated  person  In  the  union  who  can  provide 
advice/information  on  education  and  careers. 


TABLE  31:    IN  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  INDIVIDUAL  TO  HELP  YO'J  WITH 
YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  CAREER  PLANNING? 

Yes  36.6  30.0 

No  63.4  70.0 

About  37%  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  30%  at  Jg  Indicated  that  they  had 
seen  this  indivdual  in  the  two  years  prior  to  the  survey. 


TABLE  32:    IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  INDIVIDUAL  TO  HELP  YOU  WITH 
YOUR  EDUCATION  OP  CAREER  PLANNING? 


h 

Ye. 

4 

30.0 

20.8 

No 

70.0 

79.2 

(N=30)  . 

CN=24} 

ERIC 
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Thirty  percent  of  the  respondents  at      and  20.8%  at      indicated  that  they 
had  consulted  this  Individual  for  help  in  education  or  career  planning  within  the 
six  months  prior  to  the  survey. 

TABLE  33:    IH  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  A  COUNSELOR  OR  ADVISOR,  WAS  IT  USEFUL  OR  HELPFUL? 

\  ■  .  . 


■  \ 

!i 

h' 

Yesi  very  useful 

58.8 

54.5 

Somewhat  useful 

29.4 

36.4 

No,  not  useful 

11.8 

9.1 

(N»17) 

(N=ll) 

About  59%  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  54%  at  Tg  who  had  seen  a  counselor 
or  advisor  reported  the  meeting  as  "very  useful."   Another  29.4%  at  T^  and 
36.4%  at  Tg  described  it  as  "somewhat  useful." 

TABLE  34:    IF  INDIVIDUALS  WERE  AVAILABLE  TO  TALK  TO  YOU  ABOUT  YOUR  EDUCATIONAL 
.  OR  CAREER  PLANS,  WOULD  YOU  SO  TO  TALK  TO  THEM? 


II 

h. 

Yes,  definitely 

56.9 

59.1 

Maybe 

35.3 

29.5 

No 

7.8 

11.4 

(N=51) 

(N=44) 

The  majority  of  the  respondents  at      and      indicated  that  they  would  talk 
to  a  counselor/advisor  if  they  were  available  regarding  education  or  career 
plans. 
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TABLE  35:    DOES  YOUR  COMPANY  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEES  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL  EDUCATION 
:    OR  TRAINING?  '   — 


Zi 

To 

Yes 

40.4 

48.7 

No 

29.8 

20.5 

Don't  know 

29.8 

30.8 

(N»47) 

(N'39) 

About  40%  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  about  48.7%  at  Tg  inditated, that 
the  company. does  encourage  employees  to  seek  additional  education  or  training. 
About  30%  of  the  emplc       at  T^  and  20%  at  Tg  indicated  that  the  company 
does  not  so  encourage  its  employees. 

TABLE  36;    DOES  YOUR  COMPANY  ENCOURAGE' EMPLOYEES  TO  USE  TUITION-AID  BENEFITS? 


II 

Yes 

26.7 

16.2 

No 

24.4 

27.0 

Don't  know 

48.9 

56.8 

(N=45) 

CN=37) 

About  27%  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  16%  at  Tg  indicated  that  the  com- 
pany encourages  employees  to  use  Tuition-Aid.    However,  24.4%  at  T^  and  27% 
at  Tg  indicated  that  the  company  does  not  encourage  employees  to  use  Tuition-Aid. 


\ 
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TABLE  37:    DOES  YOUR  LOCAL  UNION  ENCOURAGE  MEMBERS  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL  EDUCATION 


II 

Yes 

26.7 

80.9 

No 

24.4 

0.0 

Don't  know 

48.9 

19.1 

{N=45) 

{N=47) 

About  27%  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  a  significantly  higher  percentage 
(80.9%)  at  Tg  indicated  that  their  local  union  encourages  the  members  to 
seek  additional  education  or  training. 

TABLE  38:    DOES  YOUR  LOCAL  UNION  ENCOURAGE  MEMBERS  TO'USE  TUITION-AID  BENEFITS? 


h 

h 

Yes 

62.7 

48.9 

No 

5.9 

2.2 

Don't  know 

31.4 

48.9 

(N=51) 

CN=45) 

About  63%  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  about  49%  at  Tg  indicated  that 
their  local  union  does  encourage  them  to  use  Tuition-Aid  benefits. 
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TABLE  39:    HAVE  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PEOPLE  ENCOURAGED  YOU  TO  USE  TUITION- 
AID  SENEFITS  OR  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 


Tuition-Aid  Be 

nefit 

Education  or  Training 

Yes 

No 

N 

Yes 

No 

N 

Supervisor 

0.0 

100.0 

15 

20.0 

80.0 

15 

r  c  1  1  Uif  If U 1  l\cl  a 

33.3 

66.7 

1  c 
13 

40.0 

60.0 

15 

Shop  steward (s) 

2D.  4 

70.6 

17 

38.9 

61.1 

18 

Union  leaders 

55.6 

44.4 

27 

70.4 

29.6 

27 

Friends  outside  of 

work 

38.9 

61.1 

18 

35.  S 

64.7 

17 

Family 

66.7 

33.3 

3 

100.0 

0.0 

1 

;  About  67%  of  the  respondents  Indicated  receiving  encouragement  from  their 
family  to  use  T-A  benefits  and  55.6%  Indicated  that  they  received  such  encourage- 
ments from  their  union  leaders.   A  similar  pattern  was  observed  regarding  the 
encouragement  to  use  education  or  training. 

TABLE  40:    DO  YOU  FEEL  INCENTIVES  COULD  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEES  TO  TAKE  ADDITIONAL 
EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  OR  TO  USE  TUITION-AID  BP'^.-ITS? 


Yes 

No 

Letter  of  commendation 

50.0 

50.  C 

Special  events  held  honoring 
students 

40.0 

60.0 

25 

Financial  bonus 

82.0 

17.2 

?.? 

Consideration  In  career 
development  reviews 

60-7 

39.2 

Wage  Increase 

86.5 

I0.5 

J; 

Publicity  fc  pa»*t1c1pat1ng 

22.7 

77.3 

^2 

Additional  job  responsi- 
bilities 

76*7 

23.3 

30 

Promotion  or  new  joL» 

82.9 

17.1 

35 
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'The  majority  Of  the  respondents  to  this  quEstlon  indicated  th2t  all  nf  the 
above  incentives,  except  "Publicity  for  particip.tting,"  and  'Special  events  held 
honoring  students,"  could  encourage  workers  to  take  additio  ii*!  education  or 
training  or  to  use  Tuition-Aid  benefits. 


PART  F:    FACTORS  AFFECTING  PARTICIPATION 

TABLE  41:    THERE  ARE  A  LOT  OF  REASONS  WHY  PEOPLE  MAY  NOT  PURSUE  FURTHER  EDUCATION 
OR  TRAINING.    DO  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ACT  ''S  A  PROBLEM  FOR  YOU. 

Yes,  it  is  No,  it  is  not 

a  problem  a  problem 

A.  Education  and  Training  Programs 

The  education  or  training  programs  .  c   cu  o 

I  want  to  take  are  not  offered  20  5     3*.^  79. b  bB.u 

Scheduling  of  education  offerings 

are  not  convenient  for  me  '>7.  9  42.9  w.i 


Programs  are  held  far  away,  for  me  48.8     50.0  51.2  50.0 

5.1      10.0  94.9  90.0 


I  do  not  have  transportation  to 
get  to  programs 


Programs  held  in  the  evening  are 
unsafe  for  me  to  go  to 


B.  Informaticn  and  Advice 


5.1       9.7  94.9  90.3 


I  don't  have  adequate  information 

about  the  courses  that  are  available  59.5  5/.  i  40. b-  4«i.y 
I  do  not  have  adequate  infoi nation 

about  what  educational  institJ'::ons  ..^  , 

are  available      V  46.3     54.5          53.7  33.3 

I  do  rot  have  adequate  advice  or 
counsding  about  available  courses 

and  whether  I  am  qualified  to  ,                   c-s  7  -j-j  -a 

take  them  46.3     66.7          53.7  33.3 

I  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 

counseling  about  available  cc  q  07  c 

educational  institutions  44.2     62X5          55.8  37.5 

I  dc  not  have  adequate  advice  or  ^     c  c              a  -59  a 

counseling  about  my  career  opportunities  47.6     67.6  b^.4  Ji.'^ 
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Yes,  It  Is  No,  it  is  not 

a  problem  a  problem 


I  don't  want  to  take 

courses  on  rny  own  time  18.6  9.1  81.4  90.9 
I  cannot  afford  child  care  or 

make  arrangements  for  child  care  5.1     11.1  94.9  88.9 


I  don't  think  I  could  pass  the 
course 


10.5      3.3  89.5  96.7 


I  don't  have  enough  free  time 

because  of  family  responsibilities  44.2    33.3  55.8  66.7 

Ky  work  is  too  hard  and  I  am  too 

tired  to  take  courses  17.1     10.7  82. D  89.3 

Ify  work  schedule  cannot  be 
rearranged  to  take  time  off  to 

attend  an  educational  program  44.2     50.0  55.2  50.0 

Educational  programs  would  take 

too  long  for  me  to  complete  16.3    29.4  83.7  70.6 

Ky  spouse  (wife  or  husband) 

doesn^t  want  me  to  2.6      3.7  97.4  96.3 

Hy  children  don't  want  me  to  0.0      7.7         100.0  92.3 

D.  General 

I  don't  think  I  wuld  get  promoted 
or  get  a  better  job  even  if  I  took 

some  education  31.0    21.9  69.0  78.1 

Favoritism  in  who  gets  approval  35.9    29.6  64.1  70.4 

If  I  take  a  course,  n\y  company  may 

think  I  lack  a  skill  7.5     11.5  92.5  88.5 


Overall,  both  at      and  Tg,  factors  relating  to  information  and  advice  were 
the  most  serious  problems  identified  by  workere  as  affecting  their  decisions  about 
whether  or  not  to  participate  in  education  or  training.   Among  the  "education 
and  training  program"  variables,  the  majority  of  the  respondents  both  at  and 
indicated  the  schedyling-of  education  offerings  were  not  convenient  for  them. 
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Of  the  "personal  problems,"  44.2%  of  the  respondents  at  Tj  and  the  majority  at 
Tgi  pointed  out  that  they  did  not  have  enough  free  time  beeause  of  family 
responsibilities,  and  their  work  schedule  could  not  be  rearranged  to  take  time 
off  to  attend  an  educational  program.    Relative  to  the  "general  problems," 
about  36%  of  the  respondents  at      and  about  30%  at  Tg  indicated  "favoritism 
in  who  gets  approval,"  constituted  a  problem. 

TABLE  42:    DO  YOU  PERSONALLY  WANT  TO  TAKE  ANY  FURTHER  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 


h. 

Yes,  definitely 

51.9 

45.7 

Yes,  probably 

35.2 

32.6 

No 

13.0 

21.7 

(N=54) 

CN«46) 

About  52%  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  46%  at  Tg  indicated  that  they 
definitely  wanted  to  take  further  education  or  training.    Thirteen  percent 
at  T-j  and  about  22%  at  Tg  indicated  that  they  were  not  interested  in  any  fur- 
ther education  or  training. 

TABLE  43:    DO  YOU  PERSONALLY  THINK  THAT  YOU  NEED  MORE  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 


h 

l2 

Yss  definitely 

59.3 

41.3 

Yes:,  probably 

31.5 

39.1 

No 

9.3 

19.6 

(N=54) 

(N«46) 
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About  332  of  the  rce^poiiueiiLs  oX       aim  412  aL  "x^  'nulCateu  that  tiiey 
definitely  needed  more  education  or  training.    Slightly  over  9%  at      and  near 
20*  of  the  respondents  at      indicated  that  they  did  not  need  any  more  educa- 
tion or  training.  ♦ 

TABLE  44:    DO  YOU  INTEND  TO  CONTINUE  YOUR  EDUCATfON  OR  TRAINING  IN  THE  NEXT 
TWO  (2)  YEARS? 


\ 

Yes,  definitely 

45.1 

25 

Yes,  probably 

39.2 

35 

No 

15.7 

4C 

(N-51) 

(N=40) 

About  45%  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  only  25%  at  T2  indicated  that  they 
definitely  intended  to  continue  their  education  or  training  in  the  next  two 
years.    Over  39%  at  T^  and  352  of  the  respondents  at  Tg  indicated  that  they 
"probably  would  continue  their  education  or  training  in  the  next  two  years. 

TABLE  45:    DO  YOU  THINK  YOU  WILL  USE  YOUR  TUITION-AID  BENEFITiS  IN  THE  NEXT  (2) 
YEARS? 

Yes,  definitely 
Yes,  probably 
No 

Close  to  30%  of  the  respondents  at  T,  and  about  32%  at  T,  believed  that  they 


29.8 

31.6 

29.8 

23.7 

40.4 

44.7 

(N»47) 

CN=38) 
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win  U3£  T=A  benefits  in  the  next  two  years..    Over  40?  at  T.  and  about  45%  at 

Indicated  that  they  did  not  think  that  they  will  use  T-A  benefits  in  the 
next  tMO  years. 


PART  G:  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 
TABLE  46:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  SEX? 


TABLE  47:    HOW  OLD  ARE  YOU? 


li 

Hale 

98.2 

100.0 

Female 

1.8 

0.0 

(N=56) 

(N=53) 

YOU? 

h 

Under  25 

13.2 

2.0 

25  -  34 

17.0 

i6:o 

35-44 

26.4 

18.0 

45  -  54 

18.9 

34.0 

55  and  over 

24.5 

30.0 

CN-53) 

(N=50) 

\ 

\ 

While  over  30%  of  the  respondents  at      were  below  age  35,  only  18%  of 
the  ^respondents'  at  T2  were  below  30,  showing  that  the  respondents  at  T2  were,  on 
the  average,  "older"  than  those  at  T^. 
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tnukk  TO.      MIlMI  IUUI\  IV^WIML  OMWNUKUUnUr 


Ii  h 

Black                     13.0  10.0 

White                     BS  Z  90.0 
American  Indian 

or  Alaskan  Native       1.9  0.0 

Asian  or  Pacific  / 

Islander                  0.0  0,0 

(N-54)  CN»50) 


/ 
idei 
\ts  at  T,, 


Thirteen  precent  of  the  respjindents  at      and  10%  at  Tg  were  blacks. 


Ninety  percent  of  the  respondents  at  T,,  as  compared  with  85.23;  at  T,,  were 

/  ' 
whites. 


TABLE  49:    IS  YOUR  ETHNIC  HERITAGE  HISPANIC?  , 


Yes 

9.3 

5.9 

No 

90.7  ^ 

94.1 

(N=43) 

(N=34) 

About  9%  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  6%  at  Tg  were  of  Hispanic  Ethnic 
Heritage. 

TABLE  50:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  CURRENT  MARITAL  STATUS? 

Il  Ii 

Single,  never  married           8.9  9.6 

Married  (not  separated)       85.7  80.8 

Married  (separated)             0.0  1,9 
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T 

2 

Widowed 

0.0 

0.0 

Divorced 

5.4 

7.7 

(N«56) 

(N=52) 

About  86«  of  the  respondents  at      and  81%  at  Tg  were  married  (not  separ- 
ated).   The  percent  "divorced"  at  Tg  was  higher  than  that  of      by  more  than 
two  percentage  points. 

TABLE  51 :  HOW  MANY  DEPENDENTS  ARE  CURRENTLY  LIVING  WITH  YOU? 
#  of  dependents 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5+ 


Abcut  3356  of  the  respondents  had  1  -  2  dependent  children.  And  about 
31%  had  one  dependent  other  than  children. 

TABLE  52:    IN  WHAT  YEAR  WAS  YOUR  LAST  CHILD  BORN? 

Year  Percent 
Before  1955  21.0 
1955  -  1964  34.3 
1965  -  1974  31.7 
1975  -  1980  13.1 


Children 

Others 

52.7 

67.3 

12.7 

30.9 

20.0 

1.8 

7.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7.2 

0.0 

(N»26) 

(N»18) 
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About  20%  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they  had  attained  their  highest 
level  of  education  during  the  past  10  years,  pricn'  to  the  survey.   And  6.9% 
indicated  that  they  received.it  during  the  past  five  years. 


TABLE  55:    DO  YOU  HAVE  A  ONE-YEAR  CERTIFICATE,  TRADE  LICENSE,  PROFESSIONAL 
LICENSE,  OR  JOURNEYMAN'S  CERTIFICATE? 

Yes  61.7 

No  38.3 

CN=47)  ■ 

The  majority  (61.7%)  of  the  respondents  reported  as  having  a  one-year 
certificate,  trade  license,  professional  license,  or  journeyman's  certificate. 


TABLE  56:    WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BEST  DESCRIBES  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  PLACE 
WHERE  YOU  LIVE? 

Rural  or  farm  community  10.2 

Small  town  or  village 

(less  than  50,000- people)  34.7 

Medium- si  zed  city  or  its 
suburbs  (50,000  -  25,000 

people)  16.3 

Fairly  large. city  or  its 
suburbs  (250,000-  500,000 

people)                \  18.4 

Very  large  city  or  its  : 

suburbs  (over  500,000  people)  20.4 

(N=49) 


About  one  out  of  every  five  respondents  came  from  a  very  large  city  or  its 
suburbs;  and  another  18.4%  came  from  a  yery  large  city  or  its  suburbs-    One  out 
of  every  10  respondents  came  from  the  rural  or  farm  community. 
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About  13  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  their  last  child  was 
born  during  the  1975  -  80  period;  and  another  31.7%  indicated  that  their  last 
child  was  born  between  19^5  ai  cJ  1974. 

TABLE  53:    WHAI  IS  THE  HIGHEST  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION  YOU  HAVE  ATTAINED? 

Il  !2 

Some  high  school  or  less  34.5  41.2 

High  school  diploma  or  BED  38.2  41.2 

Some  college,  but  no  associate  or  '  ^ 

bachelor's  degree  25.5  13.7 

Associate  degree  1-8  2.0 

Bachelor's  degree  or  higher  0.0  2.0 

(N»55)  (N«51) 

'  The  majority  of  the  respondents,  both  at  T^  and  Tg  had  «  high  school  dlplpma 
or  6ED,  or  less  education.   While  none  of  the  respondents  at  T^  had  a  bachelor's 
degree  or  higher,  two  percent  of  the  respondents  at  Tg  reported  having  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  higher. 

TABLE  54:  IN  WHAT  YEAR  DID  YOU  ATTAIN  YOUR  HIGHEST  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION? 
Before  1955  65.2 
1955  -  1960  10.8 
1961  -  1965  .  0.0 
1966  -  1970  4.3 
1971  -  1975  13.0 
1976  -  1980  6-9 


ERIC 
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TABLE  57:    WHAT  SHIFT  DO  YOU  USUALLY  WORK? 


Day  93.6 

Evening  6.4 

Night  0.0 

Split  0.0 


(N-47) 

About  94%  of  the  respondents  worked  during  the  day,  and  only  6%  worked 
in  the  evenings. 

TABLE  58:    ON  THE  AVERAGE,  HOW  MANY  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DO  YOU  WORK  ON  THIS  JOB? 
#  of  hours  worked 


00  -  19  0.0 

20  -  29  0.0 

30  -  39  5.4 

40  -  49  93.2 

50  -  59  0.0 


60  or  over  2.3 

(N=44) 

About  33%  of  the  respondents  worked  40  -  49  hours  per  week,  and  another 
2. 3%, worked  60  or  more  hours  per  week.    Only  4.5%  of  the  respondents  worked 
less  than  40  hours. 
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TABLE  .59:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  PAY  CATEGORY? 

Hourly  .  100.0 

-  Salaried,  but  paid  for 
overtime  0.0 

Salaried,  not  paid  for 

overtime  0.0 

All  of  the  respondents  were  paid  on  an  hourly  basis. 


TABLE  60:    WHAT  WAS  YOUR  OWN  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  FROM  THIS  JOB,  BEFORE  TAXES, 
DURING  1978? 

*  T  -r  .      «  " 


Less  than  $7,499 

1.9 

4.3 

$7,500  -  $9,999 

1.9 

4.3 

$10,000  -  $12,4999 

7.7 

8.7 

$12,500  -  $14,999 

1.9 

0.0 

$15,000  -  $17,499 

1.9 

0.0 

$17,500  -  $19,999 

9.6 

21.7 

$20,000  -  $22,499 

19.2 

21.7 

$22,500  or  more 

46.2 

30.4 

(N=52) 

(N«46) 

About  86%  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  82%  at  Tg  earned  an  annual  income 
of  $15,000  or  more. 
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APPENDIX  III  D-l 


THE  WORKER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  STUDY 


RESULTS  OF  THE  FIRST  SURVEY  ADMINISTRATION 
MODEL  III  (Connecticut) 


PART  A;    GENERAL  INFORMATION 


TABLE^lr  -WHAT  IS  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  UNION  AND  WHAT  IS  YOUR  LOCAL  UNION  NUMBER? 


Union 

1.  CEUI 

2.  CSEA 

3.  No  Resonse 
Total 


Absolute 
freq 

19 
76 
3 


Adjusted 
freq(g) 

20.0 
80.0 
Mlsslr.q 
106.0 


Of  the  total  pool  of  95  respondents  to  this  question,  80%  identified  the*, 
selves  as  CSEA  members,  20%  identified  themselves  as  CEUt  members.   Three  worker 
taking  the  survey  did  not  respond. 


TABLE  2:    HOW  LONG  HAVE  YOU  BEEN  EMPLOYED  IN  THIS  COMPANY  ON 
A.    Less  than  one  (1)  year.  (Number  of  months  ) 


Month 

3 
4 
5 
8 
9 
0* 
Total 


Absolute 
freq 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
91 


Relative 
freq 

{%) 

1.0 
1.0 
3.1 
1.0 
1.0 
92.9 
1I50 


B.  Year{s)  (to  thfe  closest  year) 


Adjusted 
freq 

{%)  ■ 

14.3 

14.3 

42.9 

14.3 

14.3 
Missing 
100.0 


:iTINUOUS  BASIS? 


Cum 
freq 

:4.3 

23,6 
71.4 
85. 7 
100.0 
100.0 


Absolute 

Relative 

AdjtESted 

Cum 

^'req 



fre-i 

freq 

Year 

freq 

(«) 

i%L_ 

9.3 

1 

8 

'j.2 

9.3 

2 

15 

15.3 

17.4 

26.7 

3 

6 

6.1 

7.3 

33.7 

4 

6 

6.1 

7.0 

40.7 

5 

8 

8.2 

9.3 

ro.o 

7 

4 

4.1 

4.7 

54.7 

8 

3 

3.1 

3.5 

58.1 

9 

2 

2.0 

2.3 

60.5 

(N=7) 
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*  Zero  for  Table  2A  represents  the  91  workers  who  have  been  employed  for  one 
or  more  years  or  did  not  respond. 
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Year 


Absolute 
freq 


Adjusted 
freq 


10 


7 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 


7.1 
5.1 
4.1 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
3.1 
1.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
12.2 
ITOT 


8."! 
5.8 
4.7 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
3.5 
1.2 
2.3 
2.3 


68.6 
74.4 
79.1 
81.4 
83.7 
86.0 
89.5 
90.7 
93.0 
95.3 
96.5 
97.7 
98.8 
100.0 
100.0 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
27 

35** 


1 
1 

12 
55- 


Missing 


\-  1-2 
i  1,2 


Total 


(N»86) 


Notes  on  Tables  2A  and  B:  ' 

These  tables  are,  for  the  most  part,  self-explanatory.    Frequency  types  are 
illustrated  by  the  following  example  relating  to  the  second  "iine  in  Table  2A, 

Month/Absolute  frequency  ~  Of  the  98  workers  taking  the  survey,  one  has  been 
'^ployed  for  four  months. 

Relative  frequency  —  One  percent  of  the  total  samp.e  (98  wo  kers)  has  been 
employed  for  four  months. 

Adjusted  frequency  ~  14.355  of  the  seven  respondents  to  this  question  (who  have 
worked  for  the  state  for  less  than  one  year)  have  been  with  the  state  for  four  months. 

Cumulative  frequency  —  28.655  of  the  respondents  to  this  questic,  (st1>l  seven 
individuals)  have  worked  for  the  state  for  four  months  or  less. 

Table  2A  —  Seven  individuals,  or  approximately  7%  of  the  total  mcaber  f  workers 
surveyed »  indicated  that  they  have  been  employed  by  the  state  /:^v  l^ss  than  one  year. 

Table  2B  —   Eighty-si x individuals  or  approximately  86%  of  the  total  number  of 
workers  surveyed  indicated  that  they  have  been  employed  by  the  sttte  for  Oi\d  year 
or  longer.    Fifty  percent  of  these  respondents  indicated  that  they  hf^/e  been  with 


the  state  for  five  years  or  less. 


*  Zero  for  Table  2B  represents  the  12  workers  who  either  have  been  emp'oyed  for 
Jess  than  one  year  or  ^o  did  not  respond. 
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TABLE  3:    HOW  LONG  HAVE  YOU  HELD  YOUR  CURRENT  JOB  OR  POSITION  IN  THIS  COMPANY? 


.ess  than  one(1)  year  (Number  of  months 

^ 

Rp1  alii  VP 

Adjusted 

Cum 

Absolute 

freq. 

freq 

freq 

Months 

freq 

i%) 

w 

2 

2 

2.0 

13.3 

13.3 

3 

1 

1.0 

6.7 

20.0 

4 

3 

3.1 

9n  n 

An  n 

•tU  .  U 

5 

.  4 

4.1 

7 

6 

1 

1.0 

A  7 
0.  / 

/J.J 

8 

4 

4.1 

26.7 

100.0 

0 

83 

84:7 

Missing 

lUU.O 

Total 

1(50.0 

100. 0 

Year{s) 

(to  the  closest 

year) 

Kc 1 a Ul Vc 

Adjusted 

Cum 

HDSO lU UC 

Treu 

freq 

freq 

Tear 

Treq 

(«) 

{%) 

1 

in 
1  u 

in  9 

12.0 

12.0 

o 
c 

1  0 

1  3  •  O 

18.1 

30.1 

7 

7  1 

8.4 

38.6 

L 

A  1 

*r  •  1 

4.8 

43.4 

c 

w 

Q 
O 

ft  9 

9.6 

53.0 

c 
0 

c 

6.0 

59.0 

7 

H 

4.8 

63.9 

Q 
O 

2  n 

2.4 

66.3 

Q 

•a 

3'.6 

69.9 

in 

7 

7  1 

8.4 

78.3 

n 
1 1 

■t 

4.8 

83.1 

12 

3 

/  3  1 

3.6 

86.7 

13 

1 

/  1.0 

1.2 

88.0 

15 

1.0 

1.2 

89.2 

16 

\  / 

3.1 

3f6 

92.8 

18 

2 

2.0 

2.4 

95.2 

19 

1 

1.0 

1.2 

96.4 

20 

1 

1.0 

1.2 

97.6 

21 

1 

1.0 

1.2 

98.8 

25 

1 

1.0 

1.2 

100.0 

0 

15 

15.3 

Missing 

100.0 

Total 

m 

}Wj5 

100.0 

(N-83) 


Table  3A  —  Fifteen  Individuals  (or  approximately  15X  of  the  total  number  of 
workers  surveyed)  Indicated  that  they  have  held  their  current  job  for  less  than  one 
^year. 
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Table  3B  —  Eighty-three  individuals  (or  approximately  m  of  the  total 
number  of  workers  surveyed)  indicated  that  they  have  held  their  current  job  for 
one  year  or  longer. 

TABLE  4:    HOW  USEFUL  HAVE  THE  FOLLOWING  BEEN  FOR  YOUR  CURREN*^  JOB? 

Very     Somewhat  Not  Very  Joes  not 

Useful   Useful      Useful      Useless  Apply  N 

a.  High  school  ' 

education  52.1      34.0  5.3  4.3        4.3  94 

b.  Previous  job 

experience  42.2      32.2  5.6  4.4       15.6  90 

c.  Vocational  educa- 
\  tion  or  training 

since  high  school    18.8      21.3  7.5  3.8       48.8  80 

d.  Academic  or  pro- 
fessional experi- 
ence since  high 

school  21.3      17.5  6.3  5.0       50.0  80 

Most  workers  report  their  high  school  education  or  previous  job  experience  as 
being  very-somewhat  useful  for  their  current  job. 

TABLE  5:    ARE  YOU  FAMILIAR  WITH  EXISTENCE  OF  A  TUITION  AID  PLAN  WHERE  YOU  WORK? 

1.  Yes,  very  familiar  3. IX 

2.  Yes,  somewhat  familiar  22 A% 

3.  No,  not  familiar  74. 5X 

(N-98) 

Seventy-four  point  five  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  *hat  they  were  not 
familiar  with  a  tuition  aid  plan.   Although  22 A%  reported  some  degree  of  awareness 
regarding  a  plan,  only  3. IX  considered  themselves  ve.y  familiar  •  5th  a  plan. 

TABLE  6*    IF  YOU  ANSWERED  YES  TO  QUESTION        DO  YOU  KNOW  WHO  SPONSORS  THE  Pr:OGRAM? 

1.  Negotiated  as  part  of 
company/union  contract  19.2% 

2.  Company  sponsored  \  J6.9% 

3.  Union  sponsored  3.8% 

(N-26) 
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Approximately  77%  of  the  respondents  felt  that  their  plan  was  company-sponsored 
About  19%  thought  that  the  plan  was  negotiated,  and  about  4%  attributed  sponsorship 
of  the  plan  to  the  union. 


TABLE  7:    IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS  HAVE  YOU  RECEIVED  INFORMATION  ABOUT  YOUR  TUITION 
AID  PLAN  OR  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU? 

Tuition  Aid  Plan  Education  &  Training 

1.  Yes     4.4%  1.  Yes  28.5% 

2.  No     95.5%  2.  No  71.1% 

(N-90)  (N=90) 

Approximately  4%  of  the  respondents  reported  receiving  Information  on  their  plan 
during  the  six  months  prior  to  the  survey.   The  percentage  of  workers  reported  re- 
ceiving Information  on  education  and  training  during  the  same  period  was  28.9%. 


TABLE  8:    ARE  YOU  ELIGIBLE  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE  UNDER  YOUR  TUITION  AID  PLAN? 

1.  Yes  10.9% 

2.  No  0.0% 

3.  Don't  know  89.1% 

(N=64) 

Approximately  nine  out  of  ten  workers  (89.1%)  responding  to  this  question  did 
not  know  whether  they  were  able  to  take  a  course  under  their  plan.    Slightly  more 
than  one  worker  In  ten  (10.9%)  felt  that  he/she  was  eligible  to  participate. 


TABLE  9:    DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW  TO  REQUEST  APPROVAL  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE  UNDER  YOUR  TUITION 
AID  PLAN? 

1.  Yes  19.0% 

2.  No  81.0% 

(N=63) 

Approximately  eight  out  of  ten  respondents  (81.0%)  Indicated  that  they  did  not 
know  how  to  r,equest  approval  for  ar  course  under  their  plan. 
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TABLE  10:   V(HAT  OFFICE(S)  OR  INDIVIDUAL(S)  MUST  GIVE  FORMAL  APPROVAL  TO  AN  APPLI- 
CATION FOR  TUITION  AID  BENEFITS? 


Hnn't 

Yes 

No 

know 

N 

40.0 

7.3 

52.7 

55 

34.0 

,4.3 

61.7 

47 

37.5 

58.3 

48 

7.1  . 

11.9 

81.0 

42 

26.7 

13.3 

60.0 

45 

2.4 

19.0 

78.6 

42 

a.  Employee's  Immediate  supervisor 

b.  Supervisor  of  education  &  training 

c.  Personnel  department 

d.  Joint cOr  union  education  committee 

e.  The  educational  Institution  offering 
the  course 

f .  Other  company  or  union  represen- 
tative 

Forty  percent  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  approval  of  the  Immediate  super- 
sor  Is  necessary  to  apply  for  benefits. Thirty-seven  point  five  (37.53;)  of  the  re- 
spondents  felt  that  personnel  department  approval  Is  necessary.   Thirty-four  percent 
of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  approval  of  the  supervisor  of  education  and  training 
is  needed. 

The  large  number  of  "Don't  know"  responses  Su:;4Sts  a  lack  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  employees  regarding  application  procedures. 

TABLE  11:    THERE  ARE  A  LOT  OF  REASONS  WHY  PEOPLE  MAY  NOT  USE  THEIR  TUITION  AID 
BENEFITS.    DO  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ACT  AS  A  PROBLEM  FOR  ySU?  


^     Yes,  No, 

fx:  Is  a  problem   It  Is  not  a  problem  N 


a.  Too  much  red  tape  In 
applying  for  and  getting 
approval  for  education  or 
training 

b.  Education  programs  I  want 
to  take^are  not  covered 
under  the  tuition  aid  plan 

"c.  Educational  Institutions 
ll  want  to  go  to  are  not 
covered  under  the  plan 

d.  I  do  not  have  adequate 
Information  about  the 
tuition  aid  plan 

e.  Not  enough  of  the  costs 
are  covered  under  the  plan 

f.  I  am  not  able  to  pay. In 
advance,  even  though  I 
will  be  reimbursed 

g.  I  am  not  willing  to  pay 
in  advance 


28.9 

71.1 

45 

24.3 

75.7 

37 

25.0 

75.0 

40 

66.0 

34.0 

50 

36.1 

63.9 

36 

40.0 

60.0 

40 

39.5 

60.5 

38 
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Lack  of  information  was  the  single  most  commonly  reported  problem  among  re- 
spondents. (66J)   Other  factors  also  reported  as  significant  are  problems  with 
financing  education  (36.1%  -  40%  depending  on  the  specific  questions.   All  of  the 
factors  listed  above  were  reported  as  significant  by  at  least  24.3%  of  the  re- 
spondents. 
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PARTS:    PARTICIPATION  IN  EDUCATIOfi  AND  TRAINING 

t 

TABLE  12:    HAVE  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IN  A  VOLUNTARY /EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM  IN 
THE  LAST  TWO  (2)  YEARS?  / 

/ 

Education  Program  /  Training  Program 

1.  Yes'        26.9%  /  1.  Yes         20 J% 

2-  No  73-n  /  2-  No  79.3% 

(N«93)  /  (N-92) 

•    /  ■■ 

Approximately  27%  of  the  respondents  reported  participating  In  a  voluntary  edu- 
cation program  during  the  two  years  prior /to  the  survey.   Approximately  21%  of  the 


respondents  reported  participating  In  voluntary  training  within  this  time  period, 

■  ■/ 

TABLE  13:    HAVE  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IN  A  VOLUNTARY  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM  IN 
THE  PAST  SIX  (6)  MONTHS?  / 

Education  Program  Training  Program 


1.  Yes         25.4%         /  1.  YfiS  18.3% 

2.  No;         74.6%         /  2.  No  81.7%^ 

(N»63)        I  (N-60) 

Over  25%  (25.4%)  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  had  participated  In  a  volun- 
tary education  program  In  the  six  months  prior  to  the  survey.    Reported  participation 
in  vcljntary  training  during  this  period  was  slightly  lower,  at  18.3%. 

T.ABLE  14:    WHY  DID' YOU  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM? 
Reason  ;  Yes.  No. 

a.  To  get  9  degree,  diploma,  or  certificate      51.4  48»6  35 

b.  To  upgrade  skills  for  present  job  64.3  35.7  42 

c.  For  2|  different  job  35.3  64.7  ^34 

d.  For  career  advancement  79.5  20.5  39 

e.  For  better  wages  76.9  23.1  39 

f.  To  prjepare  for  retirement  21.2  78,8  33 

g.  For  leisure  time  pu'-sults  21.9  78!,  1  32 

h.  For  general  knowledge  86.1  13.9  36  / 
1.  For  parenting  skills  21.9  78.1  32 

j.  For  rjellglous  pursuits  ,  0.0    100.0  32 

k.  To  be  d  better  union  member  6.3      9^.8  32 

— s  r  ■  

Only  respondents  who  Indicated  that  tt^ey  had  participated  In  voluniary  education 

or  training  were  rc|qu1red  to  answer  the  remalnTng  Part  B  su'-vey  questions./  Response 

to  these  questions  are  shown  In  Tables  14-18.   This  accounts  for  "N"  In  these  tables 

being  a  much  smaller  number  than  the  total  survey  population  (98  workers)/ 


I 
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The  most  frequently  cited  reason  for  perticipation  was   for  general  knowledge 
(86.1%).    For  career  advancement  (79.5%),  for  better  wages  (76.9%)  and  to  upgrade 
skills  for  present  job  (64.3%)were  also  frequently  cited. 

Reasons  for  participation  cited  l^ast  frequently  were:  for  religious  pursuits 
(0%)  and  to  be  a  better  union  member  (6.3%). 

TABLE  15:    PLEASE  RANK  YOUR  REASONS  FOR  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  PROGRAMS  BY  PUHING  THE 
LETTER  OF  THE  REASON  FROM  QUESTION  16  IN  THE  SPACES  BELOW. 


1st  2nd  3rd 

1  Choice  Choice  Choice 

a.  To  get  a  degree,  diploma  or 

certificate  9.4  6.2  11.1 

b.  To  upgrade  skills  for  present  job  34.4  15.6  22.2 

c.  For  different  job  3.1  18.8  '  7.4 

d.  (For  career  advancement  28.1  .18.8  22.2 

e.  /For  better  wages  15.6  12.5  18.5 

f.  lTo  prepare  for  retirement  0.0  0.0  0.0 
5^1  For  leisure  time  pursuits  0.0  3.1  3.7 

h. *  For  general  knowledge  9.4  21.9  14.8 

i.  For  parenting  skills  0.0  0.0  0.0 
j.  For  religious  skills  0.0,  0.0  0.0. 
k.  To  be  a  better  union  member  0.0*  3.1  0.0 
1.  Other  0.0  0.0  0.0 

(N=32)  (N'=32)  (N«27) 


Reasons  for  participation  most  frequently  indicated  by  respondents  are: 
1st  Choice   -  To  upgrade  skills  for  present  job,  foUowed  by  for  career  advance- 
ment. 

2nd  Choice   -  For  general  knowledge  followed  by  for  career  advancement  and  fo^ 
a  different  job, 

?rd  Choice   -  To  upgrade  skills  for  present  job  and  for  career  advancement. 

,      *■  'J 
Reasons  least  frequently  indicated  overall  were:  to  prepare  for  retirement, 

for  parenting  skills,  and  for  rgligious  pursuits. 
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TABLE  16:    IF  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IN  AN  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM,  PLEASE  INDICATE 
HOW  SATISFIED  YOU  WERE  WITH  THE  INSTRUCTION  YOU  RECEIVED. 


Very 

Not 

Satisfied 

Satisfied 

Satisfied 

WW  W  ■  w  1    ■  wVJ 

Dl^^at-f  ipd 

M 

a. 

Private  voca- 

tional /technical 

or  business  school 

50.0 

50.0 

0.0 

Q  0 

w  .  w 

g 

b. 

Public  vocational} 

technical »  or  busi- 

ness school 

40.0 

60.0 

0.0 

0.0 

10 

c. 

4* vear  col  1 eae/ 

unlversi tv 

50  0 

WW  .  w 

0  0 

w  .  w 

50  0 

w  w  .  w 

0  0 

w  .  w 

2 

d. 

Conmunlty  college 

57.1 

42.9 

0.0 

0.0 

7 

f 

e. 

ConiDanv/unlon  run 

schools  or  courses 

41.2 

41.2 

17.6 

0.0 

17 

f. 

High  school 

66.7 

33.3 

0.0 

0.0 

21 

9- 

Registered  appren- 

ticeship 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

h. 

Correspondence 

school 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

1 

i. 

Cotnmunity  or  social 

organization  such 

as  YMCA  or  church 

33.3 

66.7 

0.0 

0.0 

3 

Respondents  reported  reported  general  satisfaction  with  most  education  and  train-  . 
ing  they  had  received.    The  most  used  sources  of  education  and  training  were  high 
school  programs  (21  respondents),  company/union  run  schools  or  courses  (17  respondents) 
and  public  vocational,  technical,  or  business  schools  (10  respondents). 

TABLE  17:    PLEASE  INDICATE  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PAID  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING 
YOU  RECEIVED. 

ft 

a.  You 

b.  Union 

c.  Company      under  tuition  aid  plan 

d.  Company  —  not  under  tuition  aid 
plan 

e.  Government  (Veteran's  benefits, 
federal  loan  or  grant) 

For  those  workers  responding,  the  most  common  sources  of  financial  assistance 

for  education  and  tra1r|1ng  were  reported  to  be  the  worker  and  the  company  (not 

under  a  tuition  aid  plan).    The  least  common  source  reported  was  the  union.  Only 

four  workers  reported  financial  assistance  under  their  tuition  aid  plan. 


Yes 

No 

N 

52.0 

48.0 

25 

14.3 

85.7 

21 

20.0 

80.0 

20 

46.2 

53.8 

26 

23^ 

76.2 

21 
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TABLE  18:    IF  YOU  PARTICIPATED  UNDER  YOUR  TUITION  AID  PLAN,  APPROXIMATELY  HOW 
LONG  DID  IT  TAKE  YOU  TO  RECEIVE  APPROVAL  TO  TAKE  THE  EDUCATION  OR 
TRAINING? 

a.  Less  than  one  (1)  week  20.0% 

b.  1  week  30.0% 

c.  2- weeks  40.0% 

d.  3  weeks  0.0% 

e.  4  or  more  weeks  10.0% 

(N=10) 

Length  of  time  to  receive  approval  was  reported  to  be  two  weeks  or  less  by 
nine  out  of  ten  respondents. 


o  •  432 
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PART  C:    EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


TABLE  19:    PLEA-SE  INDICATE  THE  IMPORTANCE  TO  YOU  PERSONALLY  OF  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING. 
POSSIBLE  USES  OF  FURTHER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING. 


Not 

Important      Important  N 


a. 

To  complete  an  educational  program 

for  a  diploma,  certificate,  or  degree 

26.4 

73.6 

87 

b. 

To  meet  new  people 

49.4 

50.6 

85 

c. 

To  become  a  more  well-rounded  person 

10.5 

89.5 

86 

d. 

For  social  skills 

45.8 

54.2 

83 

e. 

To  improve  job  performance 

S.6 

91.4 

93 

f. 

To  learn  skills  or  hobbies 

66.7 

33.3 

84 

g. 

To  be  a  better  union  member 

73.5 

26.5 

83 

h. 

To  improve  my  ability  to  read,  write. 

speak,  and  do  math 
To  be  a  better  parent 

17.0 

83.0 

88 

51.2 

48.8 

82 

J. 

To  get  a  promotion 

10.1 

89.9 

89 

k. 

To  improve  family  life 

41.0 

59.0 

83 

1. 

To  prepare  for  another  job  or  career 

18.4 

81.6 

87 

m. 

To  better  understand  community  issues 

26.4 

73.6 

87 

n. 

To  learn  more  (knowledge  for  the 

sake  of  knowledge) 

14.3 

85.7 

91 

0. 

To  become  a  better  worker 

12.4 

87.6 

89 

p. 

To  prepare  for  retirement 

36.0 

64.0 

86 

The  four  uses  of  further  education  and  training  most  frequently  cited  as  impor- 
tant were:  to  improve  job  performance,  to  get  a  promotion,  to  become  a  more  well- 
rounded  person,  and  to  become  a  better  worker. 

TABLE  20r    WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  ARE  AVAILABLE  IN  YOUR  LOCAL 
AREA? 


Available 

Yes 

No 

Don't  know 

N_ 

a. 

Private  vocational,  technical  or 

business  s'-.hools 

66.3 

4.3 

29.3 

92 

b. 

Public  vocational,  technical  or 

business  schools 

75.8 

3.3 

20.9 

91 

c. 

4-year  college/university 

75.9 

6.9 

17.2 

87 

d. 

Community  college 

85.1 

2.3 

12.6 

87 

e. 

High  School 

85.9 

0.0 

14.1 

92 

f. 

Company-run  schools  or  courses  * 

36*9 

8.3 

54.8 

84 

g. 

Union-run  schools  or  courses 

10.7 

16.7 

72.6 

84 

h. 

On-the-job  training 

32.6 

12.8 

54.7 

86 

i. 

Correspondence  school 

20.0 

8.1 

70.9 

86 

j. 

Community  or  social  organization 

89 

such  as  YMCA  or  church 

58.4 

7.9 

33.7 

13  - 


The  two  places  most  frequently  cited  as  providing  educational  programs  were 
education  institutions  and  community  organizations.    Those  least  frequently  cited 
were  the  union  hall  and  the  employee's  home.    Respondents  most  frequently  reported 
that  they  did  not  know  about  the  availability  of  educational  programs  at  the  union 
hall  ^nd  libraries. 

TABLE  23:    AVAILABLE  OR  NOT,  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  THE  LOCATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS? 


Preference 

Yes 

No 

N 

a. 

Work  site 

81.8 

18.2 

88 

b. 

Union  ha11 

21.3 

78.7 

80 

c. 

Education  institution 

84.9 

15.1  « 

86 

d. 

Community  organization  (YMCA, 

church,  etc.) 

42.0 

58.0 

81 

e. 

Library 

53.0 

47.0 

83 

f. 

At  my  place  of  residence 

28.8 

71.2 

80 

Education  Institutions  and  at  the  work  site  were  the  two  places  most  frequently 
cited  as  preferred.    The  union  hall  and  employee's  home  were  least  preferred. 

TABLE  24:  WHICH  METHODS  OF  LEARNING  ARE  CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE? 


Yes 

No 

Don't  know 

N 

46.7 

7.8 

45.6 

90  - 

34.1 

11.4 

54.5 

88 

21.3 

12.4 

66.3 

89 

16.1 

17.2 

66.7 

87 

13.8 

18.4 

67.8 

87 

19.3 

14.8 

65.9 

88 

12.5 

27.3 

60.2 

88 

36.4 

20.5 

43.2 

88 

15.3 

15.3 

69.4 

85 

44.0 

23.8 

32.1 

84 

a.  Lectures  or  classes 

b.  Workshops  or  conferences 

c.  Correspondence  courses 

d.  Television  or  video  cassettes 

e.  Radio,  records,  or  audio  cassettes 

f.  Informal  discussion  groups 

g.  Private  Individual  instruction 

h.  On-the-job  training 

i.  Computer-assisted  instruction 
j.  On  my  own 

Lectures  or  classes,  on  my  own,  on-the-job  training,  and  workshops  or  conferences 
were  reported  to  be  the  four   most  available  methods  of  learning.    The  least  available, 
methods  were  reported  to  be  private  individual  instruction,  computer-assisted  instruc- 
tion, television  or  video  cassettes  and  informal  discussion  groups.    The  large  number 
of  ^don't  knowVesponses  indicate  lack  of  information  on  available  learning  opportuni- 
ties. 
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Respondents  reported  the  mst  widely  available  education  programs  to  be  high 
schools,  community  colleges,  public  vocational,  technical  or  business  schools, 
and  four-year  colleges  and  universities  reported  to  be  least  available 

were  union-'run  schools  or  courses  and    j  idence  schooU.    Respondents  report- 

ed that  they  did  not  know  about  the  r  '  of  un^(on-run  schools  or  courses, 

correspondence  schools,  company-run  schoc.  u^rs^,  and  on-the-job  training. 

TABLE  21:    AVAILABLE  OR  NOT,  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PRh..    jiCE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS? 


a.  Private  vocational,  technical  ( 
business  schools 

b.  Public  vocational,  technical  or 
business  schools 

c^  4-year  college/university 

d.  Community  college 

e.  High  school 

f.  Company-run  schools  or  courses 

g.  Union-run  schools  or  courses 

h.  On-the-job  training 

i.  Correspondence  school 
j.  Community  or  social  organization 

such  as  YMCA  or  church 

•  The  preferred  educational  programs  identif4ed  by  respondents  were  on-the-job 
training,  community  colleges,  public  vocational,  technical  or  business  schools, 
and  company-run  schools  or  courses.    The  programs  cited  least  frequently  as  pre- 
ferred were  correspondence  schools  and  community  or  social  organizations. 

TABLE  22:  IN  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PLACES  ARE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  CURRENTLY 
AVAILABLE? 


Available 

Yes 

No 

Don't  know 

N 

a. 

Work  site 

24.4 

24.4 

51.1 

90 

b. 

Union  hall 

2.3 

21 .8 

75.9 

87 

c. 

Education  Institution 

60.7 

2.2 

57.1 

89 

d. 

Community  organization  (YMCA, 

church,  etc) 

30.7 

10.2 

59.1 

88 

e. 

Library 

18.8 

16.5 

64.7 

85 

f. 

At  my  place  of  residence 

15.7 

60.2 

24.1 

83 

435 

Preference 

Yes 

No 

N 

54.1 

45.9 

85 

77.5 

22.5 

89. 

56.0 

44.0 

84 

83.3 

16.7 

84 

58.3 

41.7 

84 

75.3 

24.7 

81 

51.9 

48.1 

81 

85  il 

14.9 

87 

18.3 

81.7 

82 

35.7 

64.3 

84 
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TABLE  25:   AVAILABLE  OR  NOT  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  METHODS  OF  LEARNING? 

^^—^^  Preference 


a.  Lectures  or  classes 

b.  Workshops  or  conferences 

c.  Correspondence  courses 

d.  Television  or  video  cassettes 

e.  Radio,  records,  or  audio  cassettes  31.0 

f.  Informal  discussion  groups 

g.  Private  individual  Instruction 

h.  On-the-job  training 
'  1.  Computer-assisted  instruction 

j.  On  iny  own 

On-the-job  training,  lectures  o^  classes,  and  workshops  or  conferences  were  re- 
ported to  be  the  preferred  methods  of  learning  for  over  80%  of  the  respondents.  The 
least  preferred  methods  were  correspondence  courses;  radio,  records  or  audio 
cassettes;  and  television  or  video  cassettes. 

TABLE  26:    IF  YOU  WERE  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  AN  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM,  IS  THERE 
A  GROUP  OF  PEOPLE  WITH  WHOM  YOU  WOULD  PREFER  TO  LEARN? 


Yes  ' 

No 

N 

82.8 

17.2 

87 

82.0 

18.0 

89 

27.9 

72.1 

86 

37.5 

62.5 

88 

31.0 

69.0 

84 

73.3 

26.7 

86 

55.7 

44.3 

88 

89.1 

10.9 

92 

43.5 

56.5 

85 

39.1 

60.9 

87 

Yes 

No/NA 

N 

52.6 

47.4 

97 

34.7 

65.3 

98 

15.3 

84.7 

98 

65.3 

34.7 

98 

29.6 

70.4 

98 

a.  Fellow  workers 

b.  Supervisory  or  company  admini- 
strative personnel 

•  c.  Family  members 

d.  Anyone  interested  in  the  program 

e.  No  preference 

The  majority  of  workers  (65.3%)  indicated  that  they  are  willing  to  participate 
in  an  education  or  training  program  with  anyone  interested  in  the  program. 

TABLE  27:    IS  THERE  ANY  AGE  GROUP  YOU  WOULD  PREFER  TO  BE  IN  THE  PROGRAM  WITH  YOU? 


a.  People  who  are  my  own"age 

b.  People  who  are  younger  than  I  am 

c.  People  who  are  older  than  I  am 

d.  Any  age  group  -  age  does  not 
matter 


Yes 

No/Ni5 

N 

28.6 

71.4 

98 

9.2 

90.8 

98 

8.2 

91.8 

98 

81.6 

18.4 

"  (.98 

*NA  stai:ds  for  "not  answered",  or  "not  applicable". 
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The  vast  majority.  (81.6%)  of  workers  surveyed  indicated 'that  age  was  unimpor- 
tant in  their  preferences  'for  fellow  learners. 
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PART  D;    INFORMATION  AND  ADVICE 


TABLE  28:    HOW  DID  YOU  RECEIVE  INFORMATION  IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS  ABOUT  YOUR  TUITION 
AID  PLAN  OR  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU? 


- 

Tuition  aid  Plan 

Education  &  Training 

Yes 

No/NA 

No/NA 

a. 

Employee  handbook 

4.1 

95.9 

9.2 

90.8 

b. 

Handouts  to  employees 

10.2 

89.8 

30.6 

69.4 

c. 

Mailings  to  home 

4.1 

95.9 

7.1 

92.9 

d. 

Bulletin  board  notices 

9.2 

90.8 

21.4 

78.6 

e. 

In  company  newspaper  or 

79.6 

newsletters 

9.2 

90.8 

20.4 

f. 

In  union  newspaper 

5.1 

94.9 

10.2 

89.8 

g- 

At  union  meetings 

1.0 

99.0 

3.1 

96.9 

h. 

At  company  meetings  • 

2.0 — 

99.0 

i. 

From  counselor  or  adviser 

3.1 

96  ."9 

3.1 

96.9 

j. 

From  co-workers 

10.2 

89.8 

16.3 

83.7 

k. 

Frcm  supervisors 

6.1 

93,9 

15.3 

84.7 

1. 

From  union  representatives 

4.1 

95.9 

3.1 

96.9 

m. 

Education  catalogues  or 

7.1 

92.9 

13.3 

86.7 

notices 

7.1 

92.9 

13.3 

86.7 

For  the  tuition  aid  plan  and  education  and  training »the  sources  of  information 
most  frequently  cited  by  respondents  were  co-workers,  handouts,  bulletin  board?  and 
company  newspapers  or  newsletters • 

Least  frequently  cited  sources  were  company  and  union  meetings,  counselors  or 
advisers,  and  union  representatives. 

With  the  exception  of  handouts  to  employees,  which  was  cited  by  30.6%  of  the 
respondents,  maximum  of  21.456  of  the  workers  surveyed  reported  receiving  information 
through  any  one  source. 

In  all  but  three  categories,  more  respondents  reported  receiving  information 
on  education  and  training  than  on  their  tuition  aid  plan. 
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Table  29:    OF  THE  METHODS  LISTED  IN  QUESTION  30  ABOVE.  PLEASE  INDICATE  THE  THREE 
METHODS  THAT  YOU  FIND  MOST  JELPFUL. 


1st 

2nd 

ora 

Choice 

Chni  CP 

wllU  1 

Methods 

a. 

Employee  handbook 

20  0 

b. 

Handouts  to  employees 

29  1 

13  5 

c. 

Mailings  to  home 

9.1 

9.6 

10.4 

d. 

Bulletin  board  notices 

10.9 

21.2 

8.4 

e. 

In  company  newspapers  or 

newsletters 

10.9 

13.5 

6.2 

f. 

In  union  newspaper 

0.0 

5.8 

10.4 

9- 

At  union  meetings 

1.8 

0.0 

2.1 

At  company  meetings 

1.8 

1.9 

0.0 

1. 

From  counselor  cr  adviser 

3.6 

1.9 

2.1 

j. 

From  co-workers 

3.6 

3.8 

12.5 

k. 

From  supervisors 

7.3 

15.4 

20.8 

1. 

From  union  representatives 

0.0 

3.8 

0.0 

m. 

Education  catalogues  or  notices 

1.8 

3.8 

14.6 

(N=55) 

(N=52) 

(N=48) 

Of  the  choices  offered,  the  methods  most  frequently  Identified  as  being  help- 
ful (either  Ist,  2nd,  3rd  choice)  were  handouts  to  employees,  supervisors,  bulletin 
boards,  company  newspapers  or  newsletters  and  the  employee  handbook. 

Methods  least  frequently  Identified  as  helpful  were  union  and  company  meetings, 
union  representatives,  and  counselors  or  advisors. 

TABLE  30:    IF  YOU  WERE  INTERESTED  IN  GEHING  INFORMATION  ON  YOUR  TUITION  AID  PLAN, 
FROM  WHOM  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  GET  IT? 


No/ 

Yes 

No  Response 

N 

8.2 

■91.8 

98 

45.9 

54.1 

98 

21.6 

78  o4 

98 

45.4 

54.6 

98 

a.  Co-workers 

b.  Supervisor 

c.  Union  representative 

d.  Company  representative 

Respondents  most  frequently  cited  supervisors  and  company  representatives  as 
preferred  sources  of  Information  on  tuition  aid. 
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TABLE  31:    IS  THERE  A  DESIGNATED  INDIVIDUAL  IN  YOUR  COMPANY  OR  UNION  WHO  CAN  PRO- 
.  VIDE  ADVICE  OR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND  CAREERS? 

Company  Union 

1.  Yes       31.5  1.  Yes  8.1 

2.  "  No      "5.4  2.  No  8.1  V 

3.  Don't  3.  Don't 

know      63.0  know  83.7 

CN=92)  (N=86) 

About  3U  of  the  respondents  Indicated  that  there  Is  a  designated  person  !n  the 

company  who  can  provide  advice/Information  on  education  and  careers.   About  Q%  of 

the  respondents  reported  that  their  union  has  designated  such  an  Individual.  A 

substantial  majority  of  the  respondents  do  not  know  whether  there  are  company  or 

union  representatives  who"  are  designated  to  provide  this  type  of  assistance. 

TABLE  32:    IN  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  INDIVIDUAL  TO  HELP  YOU  WITH 
YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  CAREER  PLANNING? 

1.  Yes  17.0 
2.,  No         83.0  ■ 
(N=47) 

A  substantial,  majority  (83?)  of  the  workers  responding  to  this  question  Indi- 
cated that  they  had  not  seen  this  Individual  In  the  two  years  prior  to  the  survey. 

TABLE  33:    IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  INDIVIDUAL  TO  HELP  YOU  WITH 
YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  CAREER  PLANNING? 

1.  Yes        22.6        ^  ^ 

2.  No  77.4 

{N=31) 

Of  the  31  respondents  to  this  question,  about  23%  had  consulted  this  Individual 
during  the  six  months  prior  to  the  survey. 

TABLE  34:    IF  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  A  COUNSELOR  OR  ADVISOR,  WAS  IT  USEFUL .OR  HELPFUL? 


■  1.  Yes,  very  useful  15.4 
2.  Somewhat  useful  38.5 

'3.  Noi  not  useful  '46^2 

A  ^^^^^ 

430 


Only  respondents  who  Indicated  knowledge  of  such  an  individual  in  Table  31,  and 
consultation  of  this  individual  in  Table  32,  were  requested^to  answer  survey  questions 
^5  and  36.  Resconses  to  these  ques.  are" shown  in  Tables  32-34.  This  accounts  for  "N" 
rni/-^  these  tables  being  a  much  smaller  number  than  the  total  surveyed  population  (98  workers). 
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Of  the  13  respondents  to  this  question,  seven  reported  meeting  with  a  counse- 
lor advisor  as  somewhat  or  very  useful.    Six  reported  the  meeting  as  not  useful. 


TABLE  35:    IF  INDIVIDUALS  WERE  AVAILABLE  TO  TALK  TO  YOU  ABOUT  YOUR  EDUCATIONAL 
Ok  CAREER  PLANS.  WOULD  YOU  GO  TO  TALK  TO  THEM? 

1.  Yes,  definitely  67.7 

2.  Maybe  28-1 

3.  No  4.2 

(N=96) 

A  majority  (67.7%)  of  the  respondents  Indicated  that  they  would  consult  with 
counselors/advisors  if  they  were  available. 


A- 


/ 
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TABLE  39:    DOES  YOUR  LOCAL  UNION  ENCOURAGE  MEMBERS  TO  U5E  TUITION  AID  BENEFITS? 


1.  Yes 

2.  No 

3.  Don't 
know 


9.5 
27.4 

63.2 
(N=«95) 


Nine  point  five  percent  (9.5%)  of  the  respondents  felt  that  their  union  encou- 
rages its  members  to  use  tuition  aid.   Over  one  quarter  (27.4%)  of  the  respondents 
did  not.    The  majority  (63.2%)  did  not  know. 

TABLE  40:  HAVE  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PEOPLE  ENCOURAGED  YOU  TO  USE  TUITION  AID  BENEFITS 
OR  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 

Tuition  Aid  Benefit  -      Education  or  Training 


Yes 

No 

N 

Yes  • 

No 

N 

a. 

Supervisor 

13.2 

86.8 

76 

25.6 

74.4 

78 

b. 

Fellow  workers 

22.1 

77.9 

77 

35.4 

64.6 

79 

c. 

Shop  steward(s) 

1.3 

98.7 

75 

2.6 

97.4 

76 

d. 

Union  leaders 

5.4 

94.6 

74 

3.9 

96.1 

76 

e. 

Friends  outside  work 

26.7 

73.3 

75 

38.3 

61.7 

.81 

f. 

Family 

31.9 

68.1 

69 

45.2 

54.8/ 

/  73 

Fewer  than  one  in  three  workers  reported  receiving  encouragement/rroni  any  source 
to  use  tuition  aid.    Of  those  who  did  receive  encouragement,  family »  frionds  outside 
work,  and  fellow  workers  were  the  most  frequently  mentioned  sources.    Shop  stewards 
and  union  leaders  were  the  least  frequently  mentioned. 

Regarding  education  and  training,  a  higher  proportion  of  workers  rep  orted  re- 
ceiving encouragement  from  all  but  one  source.    Similarly,  family,  friends  outside 
work,  fellow  workers  and  supervisors  were  the  most  frequently  cited  source. 

TABLE  41:    DO  YOU  FEEL  INCENTIVES  COULD  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEES  TO  TAKE  ADDITIONAL 
EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  OR  TO  USE  TUITION  AID  BENEFITS? 


a.  Letter  of  commendation 

b.  Special  events  held  honoring  students 

c.  Financial  bonus 

d.  Consideration  in  career  development 
revi  ews 

e.  Wage  Increase 

f.  Publicity  for  participating 

g*  Additional  job  responsibilities 
h.  Promotion  or  new' job  ^ 


Yes 

No 

N 

68.8 

31.3 

80 

36.7 

63.3 

79 

85.0 

15.0 

80 

72.3 

27.7 

83 

91.6 

8.4 

83 

30.4 

69.6 

79 

67.5 

32.5 

80 

97.7 

2.3 

86 

A  majority  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  the  above  incentives  (with  the 
exception  of  special  events  honoring  students  and  publicity  for  participation)  could 
encourage  employees  to  take  additional  education  or  training  or  to  use  tuition  aid 
benefits.     The  incentives  most  frequently  cited  as  useful  were  a  promotion  or  new 
job,  wage  increase,  and  financial  bonus. 
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PART  F;    FACTORS  AFFECTING  PARTICIPATION 

TABLE  42:    THERE  ARE  A  LOT  OF  REASONS  WHY  PEOPLE  MAY  NOT  PURSUE  FURTHER  EDUCATION  OR  ' 
TRAINING.    DO  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ACT  AS  A  PROBLEM  FOR  YOU? 

a.  Education  and  Training  Programs  Yes,  No, 

It  is  a  problem   it  Is  not  a  problem  H 

The  education  or  training  programs 

I  want  to  take  are  not  offered  35.7  64.3  84 

Scheduling  of  education  offerings 

are  not  convenient  for  me  46.4  53.6  84 

Programs  are  held  far  away  for  me         39.5  60.5  86 

I  do  not  have  transportation  to 

get  to  programs  20.7  79.3  87 

Programs  held  In  the  evening  are 

unsafe  for  me  to  go  to  32.9  67.1  85 

b.  Information  and  Advice 

I  don't  have  adequate  Information 

about  courses  that  are  available  74.7  25.3  87 

I  do  not  have  adequate  information 
about  what  educational  Institu- 
tions are  available  75.3  24.7  .  85 
I  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 
counseling  about  available  courses 
and  whether  I  am  qualified  to 

take  them  81.6  18.4  87 

I  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 
counseling  about  available  educa- 
tional institutions  71.8  28.2  85 
I  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 
counseling  about  my  career 

opportunities  83.5  16.5  85 

c.  Personal  and  Family 

I  don't  want  to  take  courses  on  my 

own  time  33.7  66.3  86 

I  cannot  afford  child  care  or 

make  arrangements  for  child  care  11.0  89.0  82 

I  don't  think  I  could  pass  the  course     8.1  91.9  86 

I  don't  have  enough  free  time 

because  of  family  responsibilities       31.0  69.0  87 

My  work  is  too  hard  and  I  am  too 

tired  to  take  courses  10.6  89.4  85 

My  work  schedule  can  not  be  re- 
arranged to  take  time  off  to  attend 

and  educational  program  31.8  68.2  88 

Educational  programs  would  take 

too  long  for  me  to  complete  15.9  83.1  89 
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Yes,  No, 
it  is  a  problem   it  is  not  a  problem  N 


My  spouse  (wife  or  husband) 

doesn't  want  me  to 

My  children  don't  want  me  to 


2.4 
2.4 


97.6 
97.6 


84 
82 


d.  General 


I  don't  think  I  would  get  promoted 
or  get  a  better  job  even  if  I  took 
some  education 

Favoritism  in  who  gets  approval 
If  I  take  a  course,  my  company 
may  think  I  lack  a  skill 


43.2 
45.9 


8.0 


56.8 
54.1 


92.0 


88 
85 


88 


Overall,  factors  relating  to  information  and  advice  were  the  problems  most 
frequently  indentified  by  workers  as  affecting  their  decisions  about  whether  or  not 
to  participate  in  education  or  training.   A  majority  of  workers  indicated  as  problems 
(in  rank  order)  Inadequate  counseling  about  career  opportunities,  inadequate  coun- 
seling about  available  courses,  inadequate  information  on  educational  institutions. 
Inadequate  information  about  available  courses,  and  inadequate  counseling  about 
educational  institutions. 

The  second  most  cited  group  of  problems,  although  much  less  prominent,  were 
general  feelings  that  education  would  not  result  in  promotion  or  better  job  and  that 
favoritism  in  the  approval  process  acts  as  a "deterrent.    A  sizeable  number  of  workers 
also  cited  problems  pertaining  to  the  availability,  scheduling  and  location  of 
educational  programs.  Inflexible  work  scheduli.g,  reluctance  to  take  courses  on  the 
worker's  own  time,  and  family  responsibilities. 

TABLE  43:    DO  YOU  PERSONALLY  WANT  TO  TAKE  ANY  FURTHER  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 

1.  Yes,  definitely  47.4 
-      2.  Yes,  probably  40.2 
:  3.  No  12.4 

(N=97) 
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Almost  half  (47.4%)  of  the  respondents  indicated  a  definite  desire  to  pursue 
education  or  training  and  12.4%  indicated  that  they  do  not  want  further  education 
or  training. 

TABLE  44:    DO  YOU  PERSONALLY  THINK  THAT  YOU  NEED  MORE  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 

1.  Yes,  definitely  52.1 

2.  Yes,  probably  41.7 
,  3.  No  6.3 

(N=96) 

A  majority  of  the  respondents  indicated  a  definite  need  on  their  part  for  further 
education  and  training  with  only  6.3%  indicating  that  they  do  not  feel  this  need. 
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TABLE  45:    DO  YOU  INTEND  TO  CONTINUE  YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  IN  THE  NEXT  TWO 
(2)  YEARS? 

1. "  Yes,  definitely  28.0 

2.  Yes,  probably  43.0 

3.  No  29.0 

{N=93) 

Twenty-eight  percent  (28%)  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  definitely 
intend  to  continue  their  education  or  training  in  the  two  years  after  the  survey. 
An  additional  43%  indicated  that  theyCprobably  would.   Twenty  nine  percent  (29%) 
said  that  they  did  not  intend  to  do  so\ 


TABLE  46:    DO  YOU  THINK  YOU  WILL  USE  YOUR  TUITION  AID  BENEFITS  IN  THE  NEXT  (2)  YEARS? 

1.  Yes,  definitely  23.3 

2.  Yes,  probably  41.9 

3.  No     .  34.9 

\  (N=66) 

About  one  in  four  respondents  anticipated  definitely  using  tuition  aid  during 
the  two  years  after  the  survey.   An  additional  41.9%  indicated  that  they  will  likely 
use  the  benefit.    Slightly  over  one-third  of  the  respondents  did  not  intend  to  take 
advantage  of  tuition  aid  during  that  time  period. 
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TABLE  51 :    WHAT  IS  YOUR  CURRENT  MARITAL  STATUS? 

1.  Single,  never  married  31.6% 

2.  Married  (not  separated)  50.0% 

3.  Married  (separated  0.0% 

4.  Widowed  8.2% 

5.  Divorced  10.2% 

(N=98) 

Half  or  thirrespoTJdents-were-marri«dT — Si Igh t^y-ovfir  30%  were  s  1  ng  1 

TABLE  52:       HOW  MANY  DEPENDENTS  ARE  CURRENTLY  LIVING  WITH  YOU? 

#  of  Dependents  Children  Others 


0  18  (37.5%)  16  (57.1%) 

1  14  <29.2%)  10  (35.7%) 

2  12   25.0%)  1  (  3.6%) 

3  4  (  8.3%)  0 

6                                 0  1  (  3.6%) 

{N=48)  (N-28) 


TABLE  53:    IN  WHAT  YEAR  WAS  YOUR  LAST  CHILD  BORN? 
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Year 

Absolute 
freq 

Relative 
freq 

(«) 

Adjusted 
freq 

{%) 

Cum 
freq 

{%) 

1943 

2 

2.0 

3.7 

"'  3.7 

1944 

1 

1.0 

1.9 

5.6 

1946 

1 

1.0 

1.9 

7.4 

1948 

1 

,  1.0 

1.9 

9.3 

1949 

1 

1.0 

1.9 

11.1 

1951 

2 

2.0 

3.7 

14.8 

1952 

2 

2.0 

3.7 

18.5 

1953 

1 

1.0 

1.9 

20.4 

1954 

1 

1.0 

1.9 

22.2 

1955 

2 

2.0 

3.7 

25.9 

1956 

2 

2.0 

3.7 

29.6 

1958 

2 

2.0 

3.7 

33.3 

1959 

1 

1.0 

1.9 

35.2 

1960 

3 

3.1 

5.6 

40.7 

1961 

3 

3.1 

5.6 

46.3 
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PART  G;    BACKGROUND  INFORMAtlQN 
TABLE  47:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  SEX? 

1.  Male  28.1% 

2.  Female  71.9% 

(N=96) 

-APP'IPxIniately  seven  out  of  ten  of  the  respondents  were  female. 
TABLE  48:    HOW  OLD  ARE  YOU? 

1.  Under  25  21. 4X 

2.  25-34  15.3% 

3.  35-44  14.3% 

4.  45-54  22.4% 

5.  55  and  over  26.5% 

(N-98) 

Approximately  half  of  the  workers  surveyed  were  over  forty-five  years  old. 

TABLE  49:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  RACIAL  BLACKGROUND? 

•1.  Black  13.4% 

2.  White  85-6% 

3.  American  Indian/ 
Alaskan  Native  1.0% 

4.  Asian  or 

Pacific  Islander  0.0% 
(N»97) 

TABLE  50:    IS 'YOUR  ETHNIC  HERITAGE  HISPAfaC? 

1.  Yes  1.1% 
,    '  .2.  No  98.9% 

(N-871 
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Relative 

Adjusjbed 

Cutri" 

Year 

Absolute 

freq   - 

freq 

freq 

i%) 

i%) 

w 

 ■ 

T962  ' 

3 

3.1 

5.6 

51.9 

1963 

2 

2.0 

3.7 

.  55.6 

1964 

2 

2.0 

3.7 

59.3 

1965 

1 

.  1.0 

1.9 

61.1 

1 966 

^  1 

1 .0 

1.9 

63.0 

1967 

4 

4.1 

7.4 

70.4 

1968 

3 

3.1 

5.6 

75.9 

1969 

5 

5.1 

9.3 

35.2 

1971 

1 " " 

1.0 

-  n9 — 

87.0 

197r 

1 

1.0 

-  1.9 

88.9 

1973 

1 

1.0 

1.9 

.90.7 

1974 

1 

1 .0 

1.9 

92.6 

1976 

2 

2.0 

3.7 

96.3 

1977 

1 

1.0 

1.9 

98.1 

1979 

1 

1.0 

1.9 

100.0  (N=54) 

Of  the  respondents  with  children  about  one- third  had  children  under 
ten  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

TABLE  54:    WHAT  IS  THE  HIGHEST  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION  YOU  HAVE  ATTAINED?" 


a. 

Some  high  school  or  less 

12.5% 

b. 

High  school  diploma  or  GED 

63.5% 

c. 

Some  college,  but  no  associate  or 
bachelor's  degree 

19.8% 

d. 

Associate  degree  . 

2.1% 

e. 

Bachelor's  degree  or  higher 

2.1% 
(N=96) 

A  substantial  majority  (87.5%)  of  the  respondents  had  attained  a  high  schools 
education  or  higher.   About  one  in  five  reported  some  college  without  a  degree. 
Slightly  over  4%^ of  the  respondents  had  an  associate  or  bachelor's  degree  or  higher. 
Twelve  and  one  half  percent  (12.5%)  of  the  respondents  did  not  have  a  high  school 
diploma. 
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TABLE  55:    IN  WHAT  YEAR  DID  YOU  AHAIN  YOUR  HIGHEST  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION? 


Year 

Absolute 
freq 

Relative 
freq 

_  («) 

Adjusted 
freq 

i%) 

Cum 

freq 

{%) 

1927 

•  1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1932 

2 

2.0 

2.2 

3.3 

1933 

1 

1.0 

1.1 

4.4 

1934 

3 

3.1 

3.3 

7.8 

1935 

1  

1.0 

1.1 

8.9 

1936 

1 

1.0 

1.1 

10.0 

1937 

1 

1.0 

1.1 

11.1 

1938 

2 

2.0 

2.2 

13:3  _ 

1939 

3 

3.1 

3.3 

16.7 

1940 

3 

3.1 

3.3 

20.0 

1942 

2 

2.0 

2.2 

22.2 

1943 

2 

2.0 

2.2 

24.4 

1945 

2 

2.0 

2.2 

26.7 

1947 

2 

2.0 

2.2 

28.9 

1948 

4 

4.1 

'4.4 

33.3 

1950 

1 

1.0 

1.1 

34.4 

1951 

1 

1.0 

1.0 

35.6 

1952 

4 

4.1 

4.4 

40.0 

1953 

3 

3.1 

3.3 

43.3 

1954 

1. 

1.0 

1.1 

44.4 

1955 

2 

2.0 

2.2 

46.7- 

1956 

2 

2.0 

2.2 

48.9 

1959 

3 

3.1 

3.3 

52.2 

1962 

1 

1.0 

1.1  . 

53.3 

1963  - 

2 

2.0 

2.2 

55.6 

1969 

5 

5.1 

5.6 

61.1 

1970 

6 

6.1 

6.7 

67.8 

1973 

2  ■ 

2.0 

2.2 

70.0 

1975 

8 

8.2 

3.9 

78.9 

1976 

4 

4.1 

4.4 

83.3 

1977 

5 

5.1 

5.6 

88.9 

1978 

5 

5.1 

5.6 

.  94.4 

1979 

5 

5.1 

5.6 

100.0 

Half  of  the  respondents  attained  their  highest  level  of  education 
twenty  years  ago  or  longer  (1959  or  before).    Thirty  percent  of  the 
respondents  attained  their  highest  level  of  education  within  the  past 
five  ye^s  (since  1975). 
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TABLE  56:    DO  YOU  HAVE  A  ONE-YEAR  CERTIFICATE,  TRADE  LICENSE,  PROFESSIONAL 
LICENSE,  OR  JOURNEYMAN'S  CERTIFICATE? 

1.  Yes  14.9% 

2.  No  ,  85.1% 

(N=94) 

About  15%  of  the  respondents  had  a  one-year  certificate,  trade  license, 
professional  license  or  journeyman's  certificate. 

TABLE  57:    WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BEST  DESCRIBES  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  PLACE 

WHERE  YOU  LIVE? 

a.  Rural  or  farm  comnunlty  8.5% 

b.  Small  town  or  village 

.   (less  than  50,000  people)  30.9% 

c.  Medium-sized  city  or  its  suburbs 

(50,000  -  25,000  people)  38.3% 

d.  Fairly  large  city  or  its  suburbs 
(250,000  -  500,000  people)  17.0% 

e.  Very  large  city  or  its  suburbs 

(over  500,000  people)  5.3% 

(N=94) 

A  majority  of  the  respondents  lived  in  medium-sized  or  fairly  large  cities 
or  their  suburbs. " 


TABLE  58:    WHAT  SHIFT  DO  YOU  USUALLY  WORK? 

1.  Day  _  91.5% 

2.  Evening  3.2% 

3.  Night  -  5.3% 
4v  Split  0.0% 

(N=94) 

Over  90%  of  the  respondents  worked  a  day  shift. 
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TABLE  59:    ON  THE  AVERAGE,  HOW  MANY  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DO  YOU  WORK  ON  THIS  JOB? 


1.  01-19  hours  1.1 

2.  20-29  hours  0.0 

3.  30-39  hours  97.9 

4.  40-49  hours  1.1 

5.  50-59  hours  0.0 

6.  60+     hours  0.0 

(N»94) 

Almost  all  of  the  respondents  worked  at  30-39  hour  week  on  the  job  they 
held  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

TABLE  60:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  PAY  CATEGORY? 

1.  Hourly  30.8% 

2.  Salaried,  but  paid  for  overtime  56.0% 

3.  Salaried,  not  paid  for  overtime  13.2% 

(N-91) 

A  majority  (56%)  of  the  respondents  were  salaried  workers,  paid  for  overtime. 
Slightly  over  30%  were  hourly,  and  13.2%  were  salaried  but  not  paid  for  overtime. 

TABLE  61:    WHAT  WAS  YOUR  OWN  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  FROM  THIS  JOB,  BEFORE  TAXES  - 

DURING  1978? 

1.  Less  than  $7,499  .  24.7% 

2.  $7,500  -   $9,999  57.3% 

3.  .$10,000  w  $12,499  13.5% 

4.  $12,500  -  $14,999  3.4% 
5:  $15,000  -  $17,499  0.0% 

6.  $17,500  ^  $19,999    .  0.0% 

7.  $20,000  -  $22,499  0.a% 

8.  $22,500  or  more  1.1% 

(N'89) 

Eighty- two  percent  of  the  respondents  reported  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000 
About  17%  of  the  respondents  reported  incomes  between  $15,000  and  $15,000.  One 
respondent  (1.1%)  reported  an  income  of  over  $15,000. 
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APPENDIX  III  D-2 


THE  WORKER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  STUDY 


RESULTS  OF  THE  SECOND  SURVEY  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
SELECT  COMPARISONS  WITH  FIRST  SURVEY  RESULTS 
MODEL  III  (Connecticut) 
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TABLE  1:    HOW  LONG  HAVE' YOU  BEEN  E^LOYED  IN  THIS  COMPANY  ON  A 
CONTINUOUS  BASIS?  *\ 


I 

Percent 

•l 

I 

Less  than  one  year 

7.1 

1-  5  years 

43.4  ■ 

6-10  years 

'  21.2 

11-15  years 

15.6 

16-20  years 

21-25  years 

26  years  or  over 

'3.6 

Only  7.17,  of  the  respondents  had  been  employed 
for  less  than  one  year.    And,  only  3.6%  had  been  employed  for 
over  25  ye^rs.    The  majority  (64.67,)  were  employed  between  one 
and  10  years. 

TA-BLE  2:    HOW  LONG  HAVE  YOU  HELD  YOUR  CURRENT  JOB  OR  POSITION 


IN  THIS  COMPANY? 


Percent 

Less  than  one  year 

18.8 

1-  5  years 

47.1 

6-10  years 

17.7 

11-15  years 

8.3 

16-20  years 

7.2 

21-25  years 

0.0 

26  years  or  over 

1-2 

About  197,  of  the  respondents  had  been  with  their 
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current  job  for  less  than  one  year  and  another  47  percent  had 
been  there  for  1-5  years.    About  187.  had  been  at  their  current 
position  between  six  to  ten  years.    Only  a  small  fraction  (1.27.) 
had  been  at  their  position  21  years  or  more.^. 

TABLE  3 :    HOW  USEFUL  HAVE  THE  FOLLOWING  .^SEN  FOR  YOUR  CURRENT  JOB? 

Very  Somewhat  Not  very  Does  not 

PsefuJ-  Useful  Useful  Useless  Apply 

High  school 

education             62.5  30.0             3.8  0.0  3.8 
Previous  job 

experience            49.3  24.0              8.0  0.0  18.7 

Vocational 
education  or 
training  since 

high  school  21.3         18.0  9.8  4.9  45.9 

Academic  or 
professional 
education  since 

high  school  24.6         11.5  16.4  4.9  42.6  \ 

The  majority  of  the  respondents  found  their  high  school 
edtication  and  previous  job  experience  to  be  very  useful/some- 
what iiseful. 


TABLE  4:    ARe\yOU  FAMILIAR  TJITH  EXISTENCE  OF  A  TUITION -AID  PLAN 
WHEKE  YOU  WORK? 


Yes /  very  familiar 


Yes  somewhat  famil 
No,  Vot  familiar 


Tl 

T2 

3.1 

11.9' 

22.4 

61.9 

74.5 

26.2 

(N-98) 

(N-84) 
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About  37.  of  the  respondents  at  Ti  and  12%  at  T2  indicated 
that  they  were  vety  .familiar  with  the  Tuition- Aid  plan.    It  is 
significant  to  note  that  74.57.  of  the  respondents  at  Ti  but  only 
26.27.  at  T2  indicated  lack  of  familiarity  with  Tuition-Aid  plan. 

TABLE  5 :    IF  YOU  ANSWERED  YES  TO  QUESTION  7 ,  DO  YOU  KNOW  WHO 
SPONSORS  THE  PROGRAM? 

TI  T2 

Negotiated  as  part  of 

company/union  contract      19 . 2  69.1 

Company  sponsored-  76.9  21.8 

Union  sponsored  3.8  9.1 

About  697.  of  the  workers  knew  that  the  plan  was  negotiated 
as  part  of  company/union  contract,  a  significant  increase  over 
19.2%  at  Ti.    Some  22%  indicated  that  the  Tuition-Aid  plan. was 
a  company-sponsored  program.    Only  9.1%  indicated  that  it  was  a 
union- sponsored  programt 

"TABLE  6:     IN  THE  LAST'sIX  MONTHS  HAVE  YOU  RECEIVED  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  YOUR  TUITION -AID  PLAN  OR  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU? 

Tuition- Aid  Plan  Education  &  Training 

Tl  T2  TI  .  T2 

Yes  4.4         .52.6        Yes      28.9  56.2 

No  95.5  47.4        No       71.1  4318 

(N«90)        (N-76)  (N-90)  (N-73) 
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About  47.  of  the  respondents  at  Ti  and  537.  at  T2  reported 
receiving  information  on  the  T-A  plan  during  the  six  months 
prior  to  the  surve7--a  significant  change  between  Ti  and  T2. 
The  percentage  of  workers  who  reported  receiving  information 
on  available  education  and  training  during  the  six  months 
prior  to  the  survey  J\jmped  from  28.97.  at  Tl  to  56.27.  at  T2--' 
also  a  significant  change. 

TABLE  7 :    AKE  YOU  ELIGIBLE'  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE  UNDER  YOUR  TUITION 
AID  PLAN? 

.  Tl  T2 

Yes  10.9  43.6 

No  0.0  3.8 

Don't  know  89.1  52.6 

(N-6/0 

While  897.  of  the  workers  responding  to  this  question  at 
Tl  did  not  know  whether  they  were  eligible  to  take  a  course 
tinder  the  plan,  the  corresponding  percentage  was  reduced  to 
52.67p  at  T2.    About  117..  of  the  workers  at  Ti  and  447.  at  T2 
indicated  that  they  were  eligible  to  participate  under  the 
plan. 

TABLE  8:     DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW  TO  REQUEST  APPROVAL  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE 
UNDER  YOUR  TUITION-AID  PLAN? 

Tl  T2 
^  Yes  19.0  40.8 

No  81.0  59.2 

(N-63)  (N-76) 
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Eighty-one  percent  of  respondents  at  Ti  and  59.2%  at  T2 
indicated  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  request  approval  for 
a  course  xmder  the  plan.    The  percentage  of  those  who  indicated 
that  they  knew  how  to  request  approval  increased  from  19%  at  Ti 
to  about  41%  at  T2. 

TABLE  9:    WHAT  OFFICE (S)  OR  INDIVIDUAL (S)  MUST  GIVE  FORMAL 

APPROVAL  TO  AN  APPLICATION  FOR  TUITION-AID  BENEFITS? 


Yes 

No 

Don't 

Know 

Employee's  immediate  sxipervisor 

48.2 

8.9 

42.9 

S\2pervisor  of  education  &  training  27.5 

21.6 

51.0 

Personnel  department 

48.2 

8.9 

42.9 

Joint  or  tmion  education  committee 

31.3 

8.3 

60.4 

The  educational  institution  offer- 
ing the  course 

39.6 

12.5 

47.9 

Other  company  or  union  representa- 
tive 

13.0 

23.9 

63.0- 

About  48%  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  approval  of  the 
immediate  supervisor  and  personnel  department  were  necessary  to 
take  a  course.    And,  39.6%  indicated  that  the  approval  of  the 
educational  institution  offering  the  course  was  necessary.  The 
large  perceatages  of  "don't  know"  responses  indicate,  a  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  employees  regarding  application 
procedures. 
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TABLE  10:    THERE  ARE  A  LOT  OF  REASONS  WHY  PEOPLE  MAY  NOT  USE  THEIR 


TUITION-AID  BENEFITS. 
PROBLEM  FOR  YOU? 


DO  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ACT  AS  A 


Too  much  red  tape  in 
applying  for  and 

fettlng  approval 
or  education  or 
training 

Education  programs  I 
want  to  take  are 
not  covered  \mder 
the  tiiltlon-ald 
plan 

Edticatlonal  Institu- 
tions I  want  to  go 
to  are  not  covered 
under  the  plan 

I  do  not  have  adequate 
Information  about 
the  tuition- aid 
plan 

Not  enough  of  the 
costs  are  covered 
TSider  the  plan 

I  am  not  able  to  pay 
In  advance,  even 
though  I  will  be 
reimbursed 

I  am  not  willing  to 
pay  In  advance 


Yes 

it  is  a  problem 


Tl 


T2 


28.9 


22.6 


24.3 


25.0 


66.0 


36.1 


40.0 


39.5 


22.6 


14.0 


39.7 


32.2 


35.7 


23.6 


No 

it  is  not  a  problem 


Tl 


T2 


71.1 


77.4 


75.7 


75.0 


34.0 


63.9 


60.0 


60.5 


77.4 


86.0 


60.3 


67.8 


64.3 


76.4 


At  Tl,  lack  of  information  was  the  single  factor  the  majority  of 
the  employees  reported  as  a  problem.    Although  the  percentage  dropped 
from  667.  at  Tl  to  just  under  407,  at  T2,  lack  of  information  seems  to 
constitute  the  major  problem  at  T2,  followed  by  employees  inability 
to  pay  in  advance,  even  though  the  company  will  reimburse  them. 
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PART  B:    Participation  in  Education  and  Training  r 

FABLE  11:    HAVE  YOU  PASTICIPATED  IN  A  VOLUNTARY  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING 
PROGPAM  IN  THE  LAST  TWO  (2)  YEARS? 

Education  Program  Training  Program 

Tl         T2  Tl  T2^ 

Yes      26.9      26.2  Yes      20.7  15.0 

No       73.1      73.8  No       79.3  85.0 

(N-93)  (N-84)  (N-92)(N-80) 
About  277.  of  respondents  at  Ti  and  26.27.  at  T2  said  that  they 
had  participated  in  a  voluntary  education  program  dxiring  the  two 
years  prior  to  the  survey— almost  no  change  between  Ti  and  T2.  Al- 
though reported  participation  in  voluntary  training  was  lower,  still 
about  217.  of  respondents  at  Tl  and  157.  at  T2  indicated  that  they  had 
participated  in  training  activities  d\iring  the  two  year  period. 

TABLE  12-    HAVE  YOU  PARTICIPATE!  IN  A  VOLUNTARY  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING 
PROGRAM  IN  THE  PAST  SIX(6)  MONTHS? 

Education  Program  Training  Program 

Yes      23.4  Yes  9.3 

No       76.6  No  90.7 

(N-47)  (N-43) 
-  A  little  over  237.  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  had  partici- 
pated in  a  voluntary  education  program  in  the  six  months  prior  to  the 
survey.    Participation  in  voluntary  training  during  ^the  same  period 
was  reported  to  be  only  9 . 3%. 
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TAB1£  13:    WHY  DID  YOU  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING 
PROGRAM?  : 


a. 

To  get  a  degree,  diploma, 
or  certificate 

Yea 
45. 

1 

2 

No 
54.8 

N 
31 

b. 

To  upgrade  skills  for 
_  present  job 

61. 

3 

38.7 

31 

c. 

For  a  different  job 

60. 

0 

40.0 

30 

d. 

For  career  advancement 

75. 

0 

25.0 

32 

e. 

For  better  wages 

75. 

8 

24.2 

33 

f. 

To  prepare  for  retirement 

13. 

3 

86.7 

30 

g- 

For  leisure  time  pursTiits 

25. 

0 

75.0 

28 

h. 

For  general  knowledge 

73. 

3 

26.7 

30 

i. 

For  parenting  skills 

17. 

9 

82.1 

28 

j. 

For  religious  pursuits 

0. 

0 

100.0 

28 

k. 

To  be  a  better  mion 
member 

3. 

8 

96.2 

26 

Respondents  to  this  question  indicated  that  they  participated 
in  voluntary  education  or  training  for  the  following  primary  reasons 
(in  decreasing  Importance) : 

1.  For  better  wages 

2.  For  career  advancement 

3.  For  general  knowledge 

4.  To  upgrade  skills  for  present  job 

5.  Fo::  a  different  job. 

The  one  significant  change  since  Ti  is  that  60%  selected  "for  a 
different  job"  at  T2;  only  35.3%  had  cited  this  reason  for  partlcl- 
patlon  at  Ti. 
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TABLE  14:    PLEASE  RANK  YOUR  REASONS  FOR  PARTICIP/.TING  IN  .THE  PROGRAMS 
BY  PUTTING  THE  LETTER  OF  THE  REASON  FROM  QUESTION  16  IN 
THE  SPACES  BELOW. 


1st 
Choice 

2nd 
Choice 

3rd 
Choice 

a. 

To  get  a  degree,  diplo-  ' 
ma,  or  certificate 

6.9 

3.5 

10.3 

b. 

To  upgrade  skills  for 
present  job 

20.7 

17.2 

6.9 

c. 

For  a  different  job 

3.5 

10.3 

24.1 

d. 

For  career  advancement 

31.0 

17.2 

20.7 

e. 

For  better  wages 

13.8 

37.9 

3.5 

f. 

To  prepare  for  retire- 
ment 

0.0 

0.0 

6.9 

g- 

For  leisure  time  pur- 
suits 

3.5 

3.5 

0.0 

h. 

For  general  knowledge 

17.2 

.  6.9 

24.1 

i. 

For  parenting  skills 

3.5 

3.5  - 

3.5 

J. 

For  religious  pursuits 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

k. 

To  be  a  better  union 
member 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Reasons 

for  participation  most  frequently  indicated  by 

respond- 

ents  to  this  questionnaire  were: 

1st  choice;    For  career  advancement,  to  upgrade  skills  for 
present  job,  ,and  for  general  knowledge. 

2nd  choice:    For  better  wages ,  for  career  advancement  and  to 
upgrade  skills  for  present  job. 

3rd  choice:    For  general  knowledge,  for  a  different!  job,  and 

for  career  advancement. 

Reasons  least  frequently  indicated  overall  were:    for  religious 
pursuits,  to  be  a  better  union  member,  and  to  prepare  for  retirement. 
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TABLE  15:    IF  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IN  AN  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGPJ^, 

PLEASE  INDICATE  HOW  SATISFIED  YOU    WERE  WITH  THE  INSTRUCTION 
YOU  RECEIVED. 

Very  Not  Very 

Satisfied     Satisfied     Satisfied  Dissatisfied 

Private  voca- 
tional/tech- 
nical or  bus- 
iness school,     100  0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

Public  voca- 
tional, tech- 
nical, or 
business 

school  16.7  66.7  16-7  0.0 

4-year  col- 
lege/uni- 
versity 50.0  33.3  16.7  0.0 

Conmmnity 

college  _  46.2  38.5  15.4  0.0 

;  Company/union 
rxm  schools 

or  courses  30.8  53.8  15.4  0.0 

High  school  36.4  63.6  0.0  0.0 

Registered 
apprentice- 
ship 0.0  100.0  0.0  0.0 

Correspon- 
dence school         50.0  50.0  0.0  0.0 

Community  or 
social  organ- 
ization such 
as  YMCA  or 

church  50.0  0.0  50,0  0;0 

Respondents  reported  general  satisfactions  with  private  vocation- 


al/tedmical  or  business  schools,  A-year  coliegesyTratversttiesr-^id — - 
community  colleges.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  a  few  workers  have 
responded  to  this  question,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  definitive 
judgement  regarding  employee  satisfaction  with  different  institutions. 


TABLE  16:    PLEASE  INDICATE- WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PAID  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
OR  TRAINING  YOU  RECEIVED. 

Yes(Tl)    No(Tl)         Yes(T2)  No(T2) 

You  (self-paid)         52.0       48.0  55.0  45.0 

Union  14.3       85.7  6.3  93.8 

Company--\in<ier 
tiiition-aid 

plan  20.0       80.0  26.3  73.7 

Company- -not 
under  tuition- 
aid  plan  46.2       53.8  50.0  -50.0 

Government  (vet- 
eran's benefits, 

federal  loan  or  «  ^ 

grant)  23.8       76.2  11.8  88.2 

Both  at  Ti  and  T2,  the  most  common  sources  of  financial  assist- 
axice  for  education  and  training  were  reported  to  be  the  workers  them- 
selves, followed  by  company— not  under  Tuition-Aid  plan.    The  least 
common  source,  both  at  Ti  and  T2,  was  reported  to  be  the  union. 

TABLE  17:    IF  YOU  PARTICIPATED  UNDER  YOUR  TUITION-AID  PLAN,  APPROX- 
IMATELY HOW  LONG  DID  IT  TAKE  YOU  TO  RECEIVE  APPROVAL  TO 
TAKE  THE  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 

Less  than  one  (1)  week  21.4 

1  week  7.1 

2  weeks  7.r 

3  weeks  ^^•2.. 

4  or  more  weeks  50.0 
"~                                            :.  CNhI45 

For  507.  of  workers  who  participated  in  the  Tiiition-aid  plan,  it 
took  4  or  more  weeks  to  receive  approval  to  take  the  education  or 
training.    For  21.4%,  it  took  less  than  one  week. 


FART  C:    Educational  Opportxmltles 


TABLE  18:    PLEASE  INDICATE  THE  IMPORTANCE  TO  YOU  PERSONALLY  OF  EACH 
OF  THE  FOLLOWING  POSSIBLE  USES  OF  FURTHER  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING. 

\Not 

Important      Important  N 

To  complete  an  educational 
program  for  a  diploma, 

certificate,  or  degree  33*3  66.7  75 

To  meet  new  people  55.3^  44.7  76 

to  become  a  more  well- 

roxmded  person  20.5  79.5  78 

For  social  skills  ^  49.3  50.7  75 

To  improve  job  performance  11.4  88.6  79 

To  learn  skills  for  hobbles  58.7  41.3  75 

To  be  a  better  \znlon  member  80.9  19.1  68 

To  improve  my  ability  to 
read,  write,  speak,  and 

do  math  26.7  73.3  75 

To  be  a  better  parent  59.2  40.8  71 

To  get  a  promotion  14.5  85.5  76 

To  Improve  family  life  54.9  45.1  71 

To  prepare  for  another  job 

or  career  26.3  73.7  76 

To  better  xanderstand  com- 

mimlty  Issues  44.4  55.6  72 

To  learn  more  (knowledge 
for  the  sake  't)f  knowl- 
 ^  edge^-  


To  become  a  better  Vorker 
To  prepare  for  retirement 


Uv5 

-85.5  - 

17.1 

82.9 

76 

46.5 

53.5 

71 
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The  £our  most  iaiportant  uses  of  further  education  and  training 
reported  are:     (1)  to  improve  job  performance  (88.6%);  (2)  to  get  a 
promotion  (85.5%);  (3)  to  learn  more— knowledge  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge  (85.5%);  and,  (4)  to  become  a  better  worker  (82.9%). 

TABLE  19:    TTOICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  ARE  AVAILABLE  * 
IN  YOUR  LOCAL  AREA? 


Yes 

Available . 
No  Don 

u  Know 

Private  vocational,  tech- 
nical or  business 
schools 

0  . 

2ft  2 

78 

Poablic  vocational,  tech- 
nical or  business 
schools 

84.4 

3.9 

11.7 

77 

4-year  college/xmiversity 

82.9 

5.3 

11.8 

76 

Community  college 

88.6 

2.5 

8.9 

79 

High  school 

86.8 

2.6 

10.5 

76 

Company- run  schools  or 
courses 

44.0 

13.3 

42.7 

75 

Union-run  schools  or 
courses 

11.3 

21.1 

67.6 

71 

On-the-job  training 

42.1 

17.1 

40.8 

76 

Correspondence  school 

27 . 8. 

12.5 

59.7 

72 

Community  or  social  or- 
ganization such  as 
YMCA  or  chTorch 

53.9 

9.2 

36.8 

76 

■  Respondents  reported  the  most  widely  available  education  programs 
.  to  be:    community  college,  high  school,  public  vocational,  technical 
or  business  school,  followed  by  4-year  college/university. 
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TABLE  20:  AVAILABLE  OR  NOT,  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
I  PROGRAMS? 

Preference 


Yes 

.  No 

N 

Private  vocational .  tech- 
nlcal  or  business 
schools 

53.6 

46.4 

69 

Public  vocational,  tech- 
nical OT  htifilness  * 

schools 

73-9 

26.1 

69 

A^v^ap  collaffa/tmlvaTsltv 

56  7 

43  3 

67 

Cotnmunltv  collese 

78.1 

-21.9 

73 

Hlsh  school 

49.2 

50.8 

65 

Company-Tun  schools  or 
courses 

65.7 

34.3 

70 

Uhlon-run  schools  or 
courses 

34.9 

65.1 

63 

On-the-job  ti;alnlng 

79.5 

20.5 

73 

Correspondence  school 

20.3 

*  79.7 

64 

Community  or  social  or- 
ganization such  as 
YMCA  or  church 

44.6 

55.4 

65 

The  three  most  preferred  educational  programs  identified  by 
respondents  were:    on-the-job- training,  community  college,  followed 
by  public  vocational,  technical  or  business  schools. 


TABLE  21:     IN  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PLACES  ARE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE? 

Available 
Yes       No  Don't  know  N 

Worksite        '  '         -  23.4     28.6  48.1  77 

Union  hall  2.7     23,3  74.0-  73 

Education  institution  64.1       2.6  33.3  78 


Available 


Yes 

No 

Don't  loiow 

N 

Community  organization 

^YMCA. .  church .  etc  ^ 

\          ■            '        -      '  . 

31  2 

6.5 

62.3 

77 

\  Library 

16.2 

21.6 

62.2  • 

74 

At  my  place  of  residence 

11.3 

62.0 

26.0 

71 

The  two  places  most  frequently 

dtfed  as 

providing  educations 1 

programs  were  "education  Institution"  and  "community  organization. " 
The  least  frequently  cited  was  the  miori  hall.: 


TABLE, 22:    AVAILABLE  OR  NOT,  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  THE  LOCATION 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS? 

Preference 


Yes 

No 

N 

Work  site 

77.6 

22.4 

76 

Union  hall 

17.9 

82.1 

67 

Education  Institution 

81.9 

18.1 

72 

Community  organization 
(YMCA>  church,  etc.) 

45.6. 

54.4 

68 

Library 

47.2 

52.8 

72 

At  my  place  .of  residence 

33.8 

66.2 

71 

c 

Education  Institutions  followed  by  work- site  are  reported  to 
be  the  two  most  preferred  locations  for  educational  programs. 


TABLE  23:    WHICH  METHODS  OF  LEARNING  ARE  CURRENTLY  AVAltABLE? 

Available 
Yes       No  Don't  knov  N 

Lectures  or  classes  55.3       6.6       ~    33. 2  76 

Workshops  or  conferences        48.6       6.8  44.6  74 

Correspondence  courses  19.7       9.9  70.4  71 

Television  or  video 

cassettes  25.4     11.3  63.4  71 
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/ 


Available 


Radio,  records,  or  audio 
cassettes 


Private  individxxal  instruc- 
tion 

On-the-job  training 

Computer- as sis ted  instruct 
tion 


Yes 
24.7 


Informal  discussion  groups  26.4 


21,1 
42.1 

14.3 
49.3 


No 

11.0 
8.3 

14.1 

13°.  2 

15.7 
20.3 


Don't  ktrow 


64.4 


65.3 


^4.8 
44.7 

'l 

70.0 
30. 4 


On  wy  own 

Lecttires  or  classes,  learning  on  their  own,  and  worksholps  or 
conferences  were  reported  to  be  the  three  most  available  netihods  of 
learning.    The  least  ava;(.lable  methods  were  reported  to  be  computer- 
assisted  Instruction,  fol'^owed  by  correspondence  courses. 


N 

73 
72 

71 
76 

70 
69 


^  TABLE  24: 
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AVAILABLE  OR  NOT  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  METHODS  OF 
LEARNING? 


Preference 
Yes    :  No 

N 

Lectures  or  classes 

82.9 

17.1 

76 

Workshops  or  conferences 

80.6 

19.4 

72 

Correspondence  courses 

20.0 

80. 0' 

65 

Television  or  vf.deo 
cassettes 

35.8 

64.2 

67 

Radio ,  records-i  or-^  audio 
cassettes 

22.7 

77.3 

66 

Informal  discxissicn  groups 

69.6 

30.^ 

69 

Private  individual  instruc- 
tion 

54.3 

45.6, 

70 

On-the-job  training 

89.5 

10.5 

76 

Computer-a^. jisted  instruc- 
tion \ 

40.3 

59.7 

^  67 

On  my  own 

51.5 

48.5 

68 
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On- the- job- training,  and  lectures  or  classes,  followed  by  work- 
shops or  conferences  were  reported  to  be  the  preferred  methods  of 
learning  for  more  than  80%  of  the  workers  responding  to  this  question. 
Those  least  preferred  were  correspondence  courses  followed  by  radio, 
records,  or  radio  cassettes. 


TABLE  25 :     IF  YOU  WERE  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  AN  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING 
PROGRAM.  IS  THERE  A  GROUP  OF  lEOPLE  WITH  WHOM  YOU  WOULD 
PREFER  TO  LEARN? 

Yes       No/No  Response  N 

Fellow  workers  54.1  45.9  85 

Supervisory  or  company 

administrative  personnel      29,4  70.6  85 

Family  members  22.4  77.6  85 

'  i 

Anyone  interested  in  the 

program  62.4  37.6  85 

No        ^"3rence  34.1  65.9  85 

About  627.       the  respondents  indicated  that  they  were  willing 
to  participate  in  an  educational  or  training  program  with  anyone 
else  interested  in  the  program.    And,  54.17.  were  willing  to  partici- 
pate In  an  education  or  training  program  with  their  fellow  workers. 


TABLE  26:     IS  THEEE  ANY  AGE  GROUP  YoU  WOULD  PBEFER  TO  BE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM  WITH  YOU. 

Yes       No/No  Response  N 
People  who  are  my  own  age       30.6  69.4  85 

People  who  are  younger 

than  I  am  9.4  90.6  85 

People  who  are  older  than  «r 
I  am  10.6  89.4  85 


Any  age  group  -  age  does 
not  matter 


78.8  21.2  85 


ERIC  / 
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The  vast  majority  (78.87.)  of "  workers  indicated  that  age  was 
unimportant  in  their  preferences  for  fellow  learners. 


PART  D:    Information  and  Advice 


TABLE  27:    HOW  DID  YOU  RECEIVE  INFORMATION  IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS 
ABOUT  YOUR  TUITION-AID  PLAN  OR  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU? 

Education 
Ttiition-Aid  Plan     &  Training 

-  Yes(Tl)    Yes.(T2)      Yes(Tl)  Yes(T2) 

a.  Employee  hand- 

book 4.1  3.6  9.2  7.1 

b.  Handouts  to 

employees         10.2         16.5  30.6  16.7 

c.  Mailings  to 

home  4.1  9.5  7.1  6.0 

d.  Bulletin  board 

notices  9.2         19.0  21.4  15.5 

e.  In  company 

newspapers 
or  news- 
letters 9.2        20.2  20.4  26.2 

f.  In  xmion  news- 

paper 5.1         16.7  10.2  16.7 

g.  At  union 

meetings  I'O  ?  5  3.1  6.0 

h.  At  company 

meetings  2.0        14.3  1.0  11.9 

i.  From  counselor 

or  adviser        3.1        16.7  3.1  11.9 

1 .    From  co-work- 
ers 10.2        23.8  16.3  20.2 
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Education 
Ttiltlon-Ald  Plan  &  Training 

Ye8(Tl)Yes(T2)      YesCTl)  Ye8(T2) 
k.    From  s^spervlsors    6.1       15.5  15.3  15.5 

1.    From  union  repre- 
sentatives 4.1-     25.0-  3.1  16.7 

m..    Education  cata- 
'  logues  or 

-  notices  7.1        9.5  13.3  8.3 

The  source  of  information  most  commonly  cited  by  respondents  at 
Tl  were  handouts  to  employees  and  Information  obtained  from  co- 
workers, followed  by  builfitin  board  notices.    But  at  T2  the  major 
sources  of  Information  were  reported  to  be  union  representatives, 
co-workers,  and  announcements  made  in  company  newspapers  or  news- 
letters.   The  least  freqtiently  cited  sources  of  information  at  Tl 
were  union  meetings  and  company  meetings.    At  T2,  the  sources  most 
seldom  reported  were  the  employee  handbook,  mailings  to  home,  and 
union  meetings. 

Relative  to  education  and  training  at  Tl  the  most  frequently 
cited  sources  o'f  information  were  handouts  to  employ eies,  union  news- 
papers, followed  by  information  from  co-workers.    At  12,  the  most 
frequently  cited  sources  of  Information  were  reported  to  be  company 
newspapers  or  newsletters,  co-workers  and  union  representatives. 

Relative  to  both  the  TA  plan  and  education  and  training,  a 
maximum  of  about  307.  at       and  25.0%,  at  T2  reported  receiving  in- 
formation through  any  one  source. 

TABLE  28:    OF  THE  METHODS  LISTED  IN  QUESTION  30  ABOVE,  PLEASE  INDI_^ 
CATE  THE  THREE  METHODS  THAT  YOU  FIND  MOST  HELPFUL. 

1st  2nd  3rd 

Choice       Choice  Choice 

a.    Employee  handbook  11.5,  0.0  4.4 

ERIC  b.    Handouts  tb  tanplSS^s        19.7  9.8  6.7 
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1st  2nd  3rd 

Choice       Choice  Choice 


c. 

Mailings  to  home 

9.9 

13.7 

6.7 

^-^BsiTlet^  notices 

8.2 

15.7 

6.7 

e. 

In  company  newspapers.^  ^ 
or  newsletters 

9.8 

13.7 

4.4 

f. 

In  union  newspaper 

4.9 

7.8 

11.1 

S- 

At  union  meetings 

9.8 

3.9 

0.0 

h. 

At  coop  any  "meetings 

6.6 

"5.9 

8.9 

4 

1. 

From  counselor  or. 
adviser 

4.9 

3.9 

11.1 

j. 

From  co-workers 

6.6 

5.9 

11.1 

k. 

From  8\ipervlsors 

6.6 

7.8 

15.6 

1. 

Ftom  union  repre- 
sentatives 

1.6 

5.9 

8.9 

Education  catalogues 
or  notices 

1.6 

5.9 

4.4 

(N-61)        (N-51)  (N-45) 
As  their  first  choice,  11.5%  of  the  employees  cited  the  em- 
ployee handbook »  9.S7.  mailings  to  home»^  and,  another  9.8%  union 
meetings  as  the  most  helpful  method  of  receiving  information. 

As  their  second  choice »  15.7%  indicated  bulletin  board  notices, 
13.7%  mailings  to  home»  and  another  13.7%  company  newspapers  or 
newsletters  as  the  most  helpful  method  of  receiving  information. 

As  their  third  choice,  15.6%  regarded  their  supervisors  and 
11.1%  the  xinion  newspapers,  counselors  or  advisers,  and  their  co- 
workers as  the  most  helpful  methods  of  "receiving  information. 
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TABI£  29:    IP  YOU  WERE  INTERESTEI)  IN  GETTING  INFORMATION  ON  YOUR 
TUITION -AID  PLAN,  FROM  WHOM  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  GET  IT? 

Yes(Tl)*  Yes(T2)* 

Co-workers  8-2  8.3 

Supervisor  45.9  48.8 

Union  representative  21.6  32.9 

 Company  representative  45.4  36.5 

At  both  Ti  and  T2,  rMpondgni»-^m©st-frfequen^^    cited  supervisors 


and  company  representatives  as  preferred  sources  of  information  on 
Tuition-Aid. 

TABLE  30:  IS  THERE  A  DESIGNATED  INDIVIDUAL  IN  YOUR  COMPANY  OR  UNION 
WHO  CAN  PROVIDE  ADVICE  OR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND 
CAREERS? 

Company  Tl        T2  Union  Tl  T2 

Yes         31.5      57.9        Yes       8.1  34.3 

No  5.4  •    7.9        No         8.1  9.0 

Don't  Don't 
know     63.0     34.2  know  83.7  56.7 

(N-92)  (N-76)  (N-86)  (N-67) 

.  About  32%  of  the  respondents  -at  Tx  and  587.  of  the  respondents  at 

T2  indicated  thiare  was  a  designated  person  in  the  company  who  could 

provide  advice/ information  on  education  and  careers.    But  about  8% 

of  the  respondents  at  Ti  and  a  significantly  larger  percent  (34.3%) 

of  the  respondents  at  T2  reported  that  their  mion  had  designated 
such  an  individtial.    The  majority  of  the  respondents  at  Tl,  reported 

an  absence  or  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the  designation  of  a' person 

by  the  CQn?>any  or  the  union,  ,  . 

»*' 

*The  balance  between  the  percent  of  those  i^o  said  "yes  and 
100    represents  the  percent  of  those  who  either  said  "no"  or  did 
^  not  respond  to  the  particular  question.^ 

ERIC       .  -  '  ' 
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TABLE  31:    IN  THE. PAST  TWO  YEARS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  INDIVIDUAL  TO 
HELP  YOU  TflTH  YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  CAREER  PLANNING? 

Tl  T2 

Yes            17.0  38.3 

No             83.0  61.7 

(N-47)  (N-60) 

Seventeen  percent  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  38.37.  at  T2  in- 
dicated that  thejLhad.  seen  this  individual  in  the  two  years  prior  to 
the  survey. 


TABLE  32:   IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN^THISTNDiVtDUAL-TO - 
HELP  YOU  WITH  YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  CAREER  PLANNING? 

Tl  T2 

Yes            22.6  38.1 

  No             77.4  61.9 

(N-31)  (N-42) 

About  237.  of  the  respondents  at  Ti  and  387.  at  T2  indicated  that 
they  had  consulted  this  individual  for  help  in  education  or  career- 
planning  within  the  six  months  prior  to  the  sut  v.y. 


TABLE  33:     IF  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  A  COUNSELOR  OR  ADVISOR,  WAS  IT  USEFUL 
OR  HELPFUL? 


•  11 

T2 

Yes,  very  useful 

15.4 

27.6 

Somewhat  useful 

38.5 

44.8 

No,  not  useful  . 

46.2 

27.6 

(N-13) 

(N-29) 

About  157,  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  287.  at  T2  who  had  seen  a 
counselor  or  advisor,  reported  the  meetings  as  "very  useful."  Another 
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38.5^  at  Ti  arid  44.87.  at  T2  reported  the  meeting  as  being  "somevdiat 
useful." 

TABLE  34:    IF  INDIVIDUALS  WERE  AVAILABLE  TO  TALK  TO  YOU  ABOUT  YOUR 

EDUCATIONAL  OR  CAREER  PLANS,  WOULD  YOU  GO  TO  TALK  TO  THEM? 


Tl 

T2 

Yes ,  definitely 

67.7 

61 

.7 

Maybe 

28.1 

32 

.1 

No 

4.2 

6 

.2 

(N-96) 

(N- 

81) 

Both  at  Tl  and  T2  the  majority  of  respondents  indicated  that 
they  would  consulV^rtth  coomselors/advi^rs  il_they  were  available, 
regarding  education  or  career  plans, 

PART  E:  Incentives 

TABLE  35:     DOES  YOUR  COMPANY  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEES  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL 
EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING"? 


Tl 

T2 

Yes 

29.5 

54.3 

No 

36.8 

23.5 

Don ' t  know 

33.7 

22.2 

(N-95) 

(N-81) 

TABLE  36  :    DOES  YOUR  COMPANY  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEES  TO  USE  TUITION-AID 
BENEFITS? 

Tl  T2 
Yes  7.4  32.1 

No  35.8  19.8 

er|c  ^-7 


21  11 

Don't  know        56.8  48.1 
(N-95)  (N-81) 
Only  7.41  of  the  respondents  at  Ti,  but  32.1%  at  T2  felt  that 
the  company  encouraged  employees  to  use  Tuition -Aid.  ' 

TABLE  37:     DOES  YOUR  LOCAL  UNION  ENCOURAGE  MEMBERS  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL 
EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 


Tl 

T2 

Yes 

13.7 

32.1 

No 

30.5 

11.1 

Don't  know 

55.8 

56.8 

—(N-95) 

(N-81) 

About  14%  of  the  respondents  at  Tj^  and  32%  at  T2  felt  that  the 
union  encourages  members  to  seek  additional  education  or  training. 
About  30%  of  the  respondents  at  Ti  and  only  11.1%  at  T2  indicated 
that  the  mion  did  not  encourage  the  employees  to  take  courses. 


TABLE  38:     DOES  YOUR  LOCAL  UNIO'T  ENCOURAGE  MEMBERS  TO  USE  TUITION- 
AID  BENEFITS?- 


Tl 

T2 

Yes 

9-5 

32.1 

No 

27.4 

11.1 

D'    '  *  now 

63.2 

56.8 

(N-95) 

(N-81) 

About  10%  of  the  respondents  at  Tl  and  32%  at  T2  felt  that  the 
union  encouraged  its  meiabers  to  use  Tuition-Aid.    The  majority  of 
the  respondents  at  both  Tl  (63.2%)  and  T2  (56.8%)  indicated  that 
they  "didn't  know." 
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TABLE  39:    HAVE  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PEOPLE  ENCOURAGED  YOU  TO  ^SE 
TUITION-A 
TRAINING? 


TUITION-AID  BENEFITS  OR  TO  SEEK  ADDITION^  EDUCATION  OR 


Tuition- Aid  Benefit     Education  or  Training 


Yes 

No 

N 

Yes 

No 

N 

Supervisor 

21.7 

78.3 

60 

35.1 

64.9 

57 

Fellow  workers 

27.6 

72.4 

58 

43.3 

56.7 

60 

Shop  steward(s) 

15.5 

84,5 

c  58 

13.0 

87.0 

54 

Union  leaders 

12.3 

87.7 

57 

16.9 

83.1 

59 

Friends  outside 

of  work 

40.0 

60.0 

55 

46.4 

53.6. 

56 

Family 

47 . 1 

52.9 

51 

64.0 

36.0 

50 

AI?out  47%  of  the  workers  relative  to  TA  benefits  and  64%  relative 
to  education  or  training  reported  receiving  encouragement  to  use 
TdLtion-Aid  from  their  families.    About  407.  relative  to  TA  benefits 
and  46%  relative  to  education  or  training  reported  receiving  en- 
courag;ement  from  their  friends  outside  of  work.    Fellow  workers 
ranked  third  as  a  source  of  inspiration,  both  with  regard  to  TA- 
benefits  and  education  or  training. 


TABLE  40 :    DO  YOU  FEEL  INCENTIVES  COULD  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEES  TO  TAKE 
ADDITIONAL  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  OR  TO  USE  TUITION-AID 
BENEFITS? 

Yes  No  N 

Letter  of  commendation      58.3  41.7  60 

Special  events. held  -p 
honoring  students  32. Z  67. B 


Financial  bonxis 

Consideration  in  career 
development  reviews  ^ 


85.0  15.0  60 

87.1  12.9  62 
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Wage  increase  95.7  4.3  70 

559 


■      Yes  ■■     .     No  N^^ 

Publicity  for  partici- 
pating 29.3  70.7  58 

Additional  job  respon- 
sibilities 59.0  41.0  61 

Promotion  or  hew  job        93.3  6.7  75 

Respondents  'to  thid  question  indicated  that  all  of  the  above 

Incentives,  exceipt  "publicity  for  participation"  and  "special 

events  held  honoring  sttidents"  could  encourage  employees  to  take 

additional  education  or  training,  or  to  use  Txiition-Aid  benefits. 

•  •  ^  '■        .  ' 

PART  F:    Factors  affecting  p^articipation 


TABLE  "41 :    THESE  ARE  A  LOT  OF  REASONS  WHY  PEOPLE  MAY  NOT  PURSUE 

FURTHER  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING.    DO  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
ACT  AS  A  PROBLEM  FOR  YOU. 

A.    Education  and  Training  Programs  - 

Yes,  it  ia  No,  it  is  not 
a  problem  a  problem 

Tl       T2  Tl  T2 

The  education  or  train- 
ing programs  I  want 
to  take  are  not  of- 
fered 35.7    29.0         64.3  71.0 

Scheduling  of  education 
offerings  are  not 

convenient  for  me  46.4    47.2        53.6  52.8. 

Programs  are  held  far 

away  for  me  39.5    32.8        60.5  67.2 

I  do  not  have  transpor- 
tation to  get  to  pro- 
grams 20.7    22.5         79.3  77.5 

Programs  held  in  the 
evening  are  unsafe 

forme  to  go  to  32.9    34.2         67.1  65.8 


EMC  , 
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B.    Information  and  Advice 


Yes ,  it  is 
ai  problem 

-Tl  T2 


I  don't  have  adequate 
information  about 
courses  that  are 
available 

I  do  not  have  adequate 
information  about 
what  educational  in- 
stitutions arci 
available 

I  do  not  have  adeqxiate 
advice  or  coxinseling  . 
about  available 
courses  and  whether 
I  am  qualified  to 
take  them 

I  do  not  have  adequate 
advice  or  counseling 
about  available  edu- 
cational institutions 

I  do  not  have  adequate 
advice  or  counseling 
about  ay  career  op- 
portunities 

C.    Personal  and  Family 


I  don't  want  to  take 
cotarses  on  my  own 
time 

I  cannot  afford  child 
care  or  make  arrange* 
ments  for  child  care 

I  don't  think  I  could 
p^s  the  course 


•74.7  •  47.3 


75.3  47.9 


81.6  54.2 


71. a  47.9 


83.5  54.9 


Yes,  it  is 
a  problem 

Tl  t2 


33.7  29.6 

11.0  11.4 
8.1  11.4 


No,  it  is  not 
a  problem 


Tl 


T2 


25.3  52.7 


24.7  52.1 


18.4  45.8 


28.2  52.1 


16.5  45.1 


No,  it  is  not 
a  problem 


Tl 


T2 


66.3  70.4 

89.0  88.6 
91.9  88.6 


ERIC 
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/ 


I  don't  have  enough 
frke  time  because 
of  family  respon- 
sibilities 

Ify  work  is  too  harx 

and  I  am  too  tired 
1  to  take  course 

Ity  work  schedule  can- 
not be  rearranged 
to  take  time  off  to 
at  tend  an  educa- 
tional .program 

Educational  programs 
would  take  too  long 
for^me  to  complete 

'spotise  (wife  or 
usband)  doesn't 
w/ant  me  to  ^ 

My  children  don^- 
want  me  to 

D.  General 


Yes.  it  is 
a  problem 


Tl 


T2 


31.0  .29.6 


16.9  11.8 


2.4 
2.4 


3.0 
2.9 


I  don't  think  I  would 
get  promoted  or  get 
.  a  better  job  even  if , 
I  took  some  education    43.2  44.4 


Favoritism  in  who'  gets 
*  approval  — 

If  I  take  a  course,  my 
comply  may  think  I 
lack  a- skill 


45.9  24.6 


No,  it  is  not 
&  problem 


Tl 


97.6 
97.6 


56.8 
54.1 


T2 


69.0  70.4 


89.4  82.4 


68.2  69.6 


83.1  88.2 


97.0 
97.1 


55.6 
75.4 


92.0  91.0 


8.0  9.0 

Overall,  both  at  Ti  and  T2,  factors  relative  to  information  and 
advice  were  the  most  serioiis  problems  identified  by  the  workers  af- 
fecting their  decisions  about  whether  or  not  to  participate  in  edu- 

I  cation  or  training.    But  the  percentages  identifying  these  factors 

1 

as  sigAificant  problems  dropped  considerably  from  Tl  to  T2.  The 
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second  most:  Important  group  of  factors,  again  both  at  Tx  and  T2» 
pertained  to  the  education  and  training  programs  available  to  em- 
ployees.   

Both  at  Ti  aind  T2»  a  majority  of  workers  Indicated  that  lack 
of  adequate  a^:^ce  or  coimd el Ing- about  available  courses,  qualifi- 
cation for  courses,  and  their  career  opportunities  constituted  prob- 
lems. 


TABLE  42 :     DO  YOU  PERSONALLY  WANT  TO  TAKE  ANY  FURTHER  EDUCATION  OR 
TRAINING? 


Yes ,/ definitely 
Y^,  probably 
No 


About  477.  of  the  respondents  at  Ti  Mid  opiy  36, 6%  at  T2  Inidl- 
cated  a  definite  desire  to  pursue  education  or  training. 


Tl 

T2 

47.4 

36.6 

40.2 

41.5 

12.4 

22.0 

(N-97) 

(N-82) 

TABLE  43:     DO  YOU  PERSONALLY  THINK  THAT  YOILNEED  MORE  EDUCATION  OR 
.TRAINING? 


Yes ,  definitely 
Yes,  probably 
No  ' 

About  527.  (majority)  of  the  respondents  at  Ti  and  only  427.  at 
T2  indicated  a  definite  need  on  their  part  for  further  education  or 
training.    Six  percent  of  the  respondents  at  Ti  and  177.  at  T2  indi- 
cated that  they  did  not  feel  the  need. 


Tl 

T2 

52.1 

42.2 

41.7 

41.0 

6.3 

16.9 

(N-96) 

(N-83) 

er|c  " 
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TABLE  44:    DO  YOU  INT^^D  TO  CONTINUE  YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  IN 
THE  NEXT  TWO  (2)  YEARS?  ' 


Tl 

X2  • 

Yes, 

definitely 

28.0 

20.3 

Yes, 

probably 

43.0 

.  41.8 

No 

29.0 

38.0 

(N-93) 

(N-79) 

Twenty-eight  pejrcent  of  respondents  at  Tl  and  207.  at  T2  indi- 
cated that  they  definitely  intended  to  continxie,  their  education  or 
training  in  the  two  years  after  the  survey.    An  additional  43%  at 
Tl  and  42%  at  T2,  indicated  that  they  probably  would. 

TABLE  45 :    DO  YOU  THINK  YOU  WILL  USE  YOUR  TUITION-AID  BENEFITS  IN 
THE  NEXT  (2)  YEARS? 


Tl 

T2 

Yes, 

definitely 

23.3 

14.1 

Yes, 

probably 

41.9 

42.3 

No 

34.9 

43.6 

(N-86) 

(N-78) 

About  23%  b£  the  respondents  at  Tl  and  14%  at  T2  anticipated 
definitely  using  Tuition-Aid  dtiring  the  two  years  after  the  survey. 
An  additional  42%  both  at  Tl  and  T2  indicated  that  they  probably 
would  \ise  their  TA  benefits  in  the  next  two  years. 

PART  G:    Background  Information 

TABLE  46:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  SEX? 

/.  '       .  ,  ■ 
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TABLE  47 


Tl 

T2 

1.  Male 

28.1 

22.6 

2.  Female 

71.9 

77.4 

ATffi  YOU? 

Tl 

T2 

21  4 

14  3 

15.3 

21.4 

14. 3 

14. 3 

45-54 

22.4 

21.4 

55  and  over ' 

26.5 

28.6 

(N-98) 

. (N-84) 

i 

>   About  377.  of  the  respondents  at  Ti  and  367.  at  T2  were'  xmder 
35  years  of  age. 

TABLE  48:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  RACIAL  BACKGROUND? 

.     Tl  T2 

Black                                      13.4  8.4 

White                                       85.6  89.2 

American  Indian  or  Alaskan 

Native                                    1-0  2.4 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander        0.0  0.0 

\                                                      (N-97)  (N-83) 

About  147.  of  the  respondents  at  Ti  and.  117,  at  T2  were  non-white. 

TABLE  49 :    IS  YOUP.  ETHNIC  HERITAGE  HISPANIC? 
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11  T2 
1.1  2.5 
^°  98.9  97.5 

(N-87)  (N-79) 

.     only  a  s^all  percent  of  the  respondents  (1.17.  a.  Ti  and  2.57.  at 
T2)  were  of  Hispanic  ethnic  heritage. 

■TABLE  50:    W^AT- IS  YOUR  OJRRENT  MARITAL  STAT^^^ 

'  21  T2 

Single,  never  married,  31.6  34  5 

Married  (not  separated)  50.0  41.7 
Married  (separated)                  q.O  3  6 

^^^'^^^  8.2  10.7 

  (N-98)  (N-84) 

Fifty  percent  of  the  respondents  at  Tl  and  41.77.  at  T2  were 
married  (not  separated).    The  percentage  single  (never  married)  was 
lower  at  T^  as  compared  with  T2  by  about  three  percentage  points. 

TABLE  51: 


HOW  MANY  DEPENDENTS  ARE 

CURRENTLY  LIVING  WITH  YOU? 

Number  of  deoendents 

Children 

Others 

0  * 

68.2 

88.2 

1 

12.9 

8.2 

2 

12.9 

3.5 

3 

3.5 

4 

1.2 

0.0 

5  or  more 

1.2 

0.0 

<N-85) 

(N«85) 

TABLE  52:    IN  WHAT  YEAR  WAS  YOUR  LAST  CHILD  BORN? 

Percent 

Before  1955  32.6 
1955  -  I960  23.8 
1961  "  1965  ^^-^ 
1966  -  197C  ,  ^3.1 
lb*7I  -  1975  ^0-^ 
1976  -  1980  8.6 
Of  the  respondents  with  children.  19.5%  had  children  under  age  10. 

TABLE  53:    WHAT  IS  'XHE  HIGHEST  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION  YOU  HAVE  ATTAINED? 

Tl  U 
Some  high  school  or  less         12.5  10.7 

High  school  diploma  or  _  ^.  ^3  g 

GED  ^  * 


19.8  28.6 
2.1  3.6 


Some  college,  but  no 
associate  or  bachelor  s 
degtee 

Associate  degree 

Bachelor's  degree  or  9  1  3.6 

higher 

(N-96)  (N-84) 

Xwenty-fcur  percent  of  the  respcudents  at  I,  and  36%  at  T2  had 
than  a  high  school  or  GED  education.    Ahout  12%  of  the  respon- 
a«xt3  at  Tl  and  lU  at  T2  had  so«e  high  sphool  education  or  less. 

XABIX'  54:    I.  WHAT  .0.  ATTAXH  YOm  HIGHEST  IXVEX.  or  EBUCATXO«, 

^  Percent 

Before  1955  -  /^-S 

1955  -  I960  ^-^ 
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Percept 

1961  -  1965  2.7 
1966  -  1970  13.5 
1971  -  1975  20.3 
1976  -  1980  13.5 
About  34t  of  the  respondents  had  ^attained  their  highest  level 
of  education  within  the  past  10  years. 

TABLE  55:     DO  YOU  HAVE  A  ONE -YEAR  CERTIFICATE.  TRADE  LICENSE,  PRO- 
lESSIONAL  LICENSE,  OR  JOURNEYMAN'S  CERTIFICATE? 

Yes  11.7  - 

N  ,  ,  

No  88.3 
(N-77) 

Approximately  12%  of  the  respondents  had  a  one-year  certificate, 
trade  license,  professional  license,  or  journeyman's  certificate. 


TABLE  56:    WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BEST  DESCRIBES  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE 
PLACE  WHERE  YOU  LIVE? 

Rural  or  farm  comnimity  7:.  5 

Small  town  or  village  (less 

than  50,000  people)  22.5 
■        -  '  < 
Medium*sized  city  or  its 

suburbs  (50,000  -  250,000 

people)  51,3 

Fairly  large  city  or  its 
suburbs  (250,000  - 
500,000  people)   13.8 


Very  large  city  or  its 
suburbs  (over  500,000 
people)  5.0 

(N-80) 

A  majority  of  the  respondents  lived  in  a  medium-sized  city  or 
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its  suburbs. 

TABLE  57:    WHAT  SHliPT  DO  YOU  USUALLY  WOiOC?  . 

Day  100.0 
Evening  0.0 
'       Night  .0-0 

Split  0.0  . 

(N-84) 

All  respondents  reported  to  be  working  only  during  the  day-shift. 

TABLE  58:     ON  THE  AVERAGE,  HOW  MANY  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DO  YOU  WORK  ON  THIS 
JOB? 

Number  of  hours  worked  Percent 
01-19  1.2 
20-29  0.0  ^ 

30-39  97.6 
40  -  49  1-2 
50-59  0.0 
60  or  more  0.0 

(N-84) 

About  98%  of  the  respondents  worked  30-39  hours  per  week.  No- 
body worked  50  or  more  hours  per  week. 

TABLE  59:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  PAY  CATEGORY? 

Hourly  /^3.4 
Salaried,  but  paid  for  overtime       47.0  . 
Salaried,  not  paid  for  overtime  9.6 

(N-83) 

Yr-  539 
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^         Forty-seven  percent  of  the  respondents  were  salaried  employees, 


while  43.4%  worked  on  an  hourly  basis. 


TABLE  60:    WHAT  WAS  YOUR  OWN  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  FROM  THIS  JOB,  BEFORE 
TAXES,  DURING  1978?    (If  you  have  been  in  this  job  for 
less  than  one  year,  please  report  your  income  last  year 
before  taxes.) 


T1 

Less  than  $7,499 

24.7 

14.1 

$7,500  -  $9,999 

57.3 

53.8 

$10,000  -  $12,499 

13.5 

26.9 

$12,500  -  $14,999 

3.4 

1.3 

$15,000  -  $17,499 

rO.O 

0.0 

$17,500  -  $19,999 

0.0 

3.j3 

$20,000  -  $22,499 

0.0 

0.0 

$22,500  or  more 

1.1 

0.0 

(N-89) 

(N->8) 

the  respondents  at  Ti  and  3.8%  at 

T2  earned  an 

annual  income  of  $15,000  or  more. 
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APPEffDIX  III  E-1 


THE  WORKER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  STUDY 


RESULTS  OF  THE  FIRST  SURVEY  ADMINISTRATION 
COMPARISON  SITE  (New  Jersey) 
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PART  Ar     GENERAL  INFORMATION 


TABLE  1 


HOW  LONG  HAVE  YOU  BEEN  EMPLOYED  AS  AN  OPERATING  ENGINEER  ON 

A  CONTINUOUS  BASIS? 

Less  than  1  year 

5.0 

1-5  years 

5.0 

6-10  years 

9.0 

11-15  years 

14.0 

16-20  years 

7.9 

21-25  years 

13.9 

26  or  over  years 

39.3 

No  Answer 

5.9 

N=101\ 

Only  5.0%  of  the  respondents  had  been  operating  engineers 
for  less  than  one  year.   Almost  40%  had  be^n  operating  engineers 
for  over  25  years,  with  an  additional  22%  in  the  16-25  year 
range. 


TABLE  2:    HOW  LONG  HAVE  YOU  HELD  YOUR  CURRENT  POSITION  WITH  THE  COMPANY? 


Less  than  1  year 

I-  5  years 
6-10  years 

II-  15  years 
16-20  years 
21-25  years 

26  or  over  years 


45.9 

34.1 
8.2 
5.9 
2.3 
0.0 
3.5 

N«85 


Almost  46%  of  respondents  had  been  with  their    .rrent  employer 
for  less  than  one  year  and  another  34.1%  had  been  there  for 
1-5  years.    Only  3.5%  had  been  with  their  employer  for  more 
than  20  years. 
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TABLE  3:    HOW  USEFUL  HAVE  THE  FOLLOWING  BEEN  FOR^-VOUR  CURRENT  JOB? 


Very  Somewhat  Not  Very 
Useful    Useful  Useful 


Does  Not 
Usel ess  Apply 


a.    -High  School 
Education 

b—  Previous  Job 
Experience 

c.  Vocational 
Education  or 
Training  Since 
High  School 

d.  Academic  or 
Professional 
Education 
Since  High 
School 


71.6  21.1 


91.5 


6.4 


70.0  15.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 
2.1 

0.0 


6.3 
0.0 

15.0 


46.5  22.5 


7.0 


0.0 


2379 


Most  workers  found  their  previous  job  experience  very  useful 
for  their  current  job.,.  High  school  education  and  vocational 
education/training  were  ranked  next. 


TABLE  4:    ARE  YOU  FAMILIAR  WITH  EXISTENCE  OF  A  TUITION  AID  PLAN  WHERE 
YOU  WORK? 

Yes,  very  familiar  51.0 
Yes,  somewhat  familiar  34.7 
No,  not  familiar  14.3 

N=98 

Slightly  over  half  of  the  respondents  (5155)  considered 
themselves  very  familiar  with  the  tuition  aid  plan.  White 
thirty-four  point  seven  percent  (34^7.%)  had  some  degree  of 
.awareness  of  the  plan,  only  14.3%  indicated  that  they  were 
not  familiar  with  the  plan. 


N 

95 
94 

80 


71 


TABLE  5:  '  IF  VOU  ANSWERED  YES  TO' QUESTION  7,  DO  YOU  KNOW  WHO  SPONSORS 
THE  PROGRAM? 


ERIC 


Negotiated  as  part  of  company/union  contract 
Company  sponsored 
Union  sponsored 


5^5 


52.9 
0.0 
47.1 
N»85 


Slightly  over  half  of  the  respondents  believe  that  the  plan 
is  nogotlated  under  contract.   The  remainder  thought  hat 
the  plan  is  union  sponsored. 

^'^^^        J!!Ml"f,.Vi?L^^if.^2''I"S  "'^V^  YOU  RECEIVED  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

•    TO  Yoij?  '^^^'^  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  AVAILABLE 


Tuition  Aid  Plan 

Yes  63.8 
No  36.2 

N-69 


Education  and  Training 


Yes 
No 

N-84 


79.8 
20.2 


Approximately  tvw  in  three  of  those  responsing  reported 
receiving  ^information  on  the  plan  during  the  six  rponths  prior 
to  the  survey.    The  percentage  of  workers  reporting  receiving 
information  on  available  education  and  training  during  the  same 
period  was  somewhat  higher:   about  four  in  five  workers 
indicated  that  they  had  received  such  information. 

TABLE  7:    ARE  YOU  ELIGIBLE  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE  UNDER  YOUR  TUITION  AID  PLAN? 


Yes 
No 

Don't  Know 
N«97 


79.4 
8.2 
12.4 


TABLE  8: 


Almost  four-fifths  of  the  respondents  (79.4%)  believed  they 
were  eligible  to  take  a  course  under  the  plan.    SHohtly  more 
than  one-tenth  (12.435)  indicated  they  did  not  know  whether  or 
not  they  were  eligible  to  particip,ate.  ^ 

DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW  TC  REQUEST  APPROVAL  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE  UNDER 
YOUR  TUITION  AID  PLAN? 


Yes 

Her 

N-92 


78.3 
21.7 


Seventy-eight  point  three  percent  (78.3%)  of  the  workers 
responding  to  this  question  indicated  that  they  did  know  how 
to  request  approval  for  a  course  under  the  plan. 


ERIC 
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TABLE  9:    WHAT  OFFICE(S)  OR  INDIVIDUAL(S)  MUST  GIVE  FORMAL  APPROVAL  TO  AN 
APPLICATION  FOR  TUITION-AID  BENEFITS? 


Yes 

No 

Don't  Know 

N 

a. 

Employee's  Immediate  supervisor 

27.5 

52.5 

20.0 

40 

b. 

Supervisor  of  education  & 
training 

81.7 

5.0 

13.3 

60 

c. 

Personnel  department 

26.3 

50.0 

23.7 

38 

d. 

Joint  or  unltin  education 
committee 

87.5 

4.7 

7.8 

'64 

e. 

The  educational  institution 
offering  the  course 

56.8 

25.0 

18.2 

44 

f. 

Other  company  or  union 
representative 

57.4 

23.4 

19.1 

47 

Seven  In  eight  of  those  responding  Indicated  that  the  approval 
of  the  Joint  or  union  education  committee  Is  necessary  to  take 
a  course.    About  four  In  five  respondents  Indicated  a  super-* 
visor  of  education  and  training  must  give  formal  approval. 
Fifty-seven  point  four  percent  (57.4%)  responded  that  some 
other  company/union  representative  approval  Is  needed.  This 
was  followed  by  a  response  of  56.8%  Inldcating  the  need  for  \ 
approval  by  the  educational  institution  offering  the  course.  \ 


TABLE  10:  THERE  ARE  A  LOT  OF  REASONS  WHY  PEOPLE  MAY  NOT  USE  THEIR  TUITION- 
AID  BENEFITS.    DO  AHY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ACT  AS  A  PROBLEM  FOR  YOU? 

Yes,  No, 

it  is  a  problem  it  is  not  a  problem 

a.  Too  much  red  tape  in 
applying  for  and  getting 
approval  for  education  or 

training                                           7.6  '  92.4 

b.  Education  programs  I  want 

to  take  are  not  covered  , 

under  the  tuition-aid  plan                  11.8  88.2 

c.  Educational  institutions 
I  want  to  gp  to  are  not 

covered  uncer  the  plan                       17.6  82.4 

d.  J  do  not  have  adequate 
information  about  the 

tuition-aid  plan                              19.7  80.3 

e.  Hot  enough  of  the  costs  ^ 
are  covered  uncer  the  plan                   7.0  93.0 
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f.  I, am  not  able  to  pay  in 
advance,  even  though  I 

will  be  reimbursed  .  13.9  86.1  72 

g.  /I  am  not  willing  to  pay 

advance  ^  8.5  91.5  71 

Lack'  of  Information  was  cited  as  a  problem  by  19.7t  of  those 
responding,  while  17.61  responded  lack  of  plan  coverage  of 
desired  education  Insltltutlons  as.a  problem. 

PART  B;     PARTICIPATION  IN  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

TABLE  11:  HAVE  YOU  PARTICiPATio  IN  A  VOLUNTARY  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING 
IN  THE  LAST  TWO  (2)  YEARS? 

Education  Program  Training  Program 

Yes     30.4  Yes  28.1 

No      69.6  No  71.9 

;  N«92  N»96 

TABLE  12:  HAVE  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IN  A  VOLUNTARY  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING 
PROGRAM  IN  THE  PAST  SIX  (6)  MONTHS? 

Education  Program  Training  Program 

Yes     26.9  Yes  27.6 

No      73.1  ,  No      72.4  f 

N»52  N=58 

Slightly  over  one-quarter  of  those  responding  participated  in  a 
voluntary  training  program.    Participation  in  voluntary  education 
during  this  period  was  about  thie  same  at  26.9%. 


10 
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TABLE  13:    WHY  DID  YOU  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM? 


Yes 

No 

N 

a. 

To  get  a  degree,  diploma,  or  certificate 

50.0 

50.0 

32 

b. 

To  upgrade  skills  for  present  job 

92.3 

7.7 

39 

c. 

For  a  different  job 

17.2 

82.8 

29 

d. 

For  career  advancement 

81.3 

18.8 

32 

e. 

For  better  wages 

,  65.6 

84.4 

32 

f; 

to  prepare  for  retirement 

26.7 

73.3 

30 

g- 

For  leisure  time  pursuits 

46.7 

53.3 

30 

h. 

For  general  knowledge 

91.9 

8.1 

37 

1. 

For  parenting  skills 

61.3 

38.7 

31 

j. 

For  religious  pursuits 

17.9 

82.1 

28 

k. 

To  be  a  better  union  member 

92.5 

7.5 

40 

Respondents  to  this  question  Indicated  that  they  participated 
In  voluntary  education  or  training:  ^ 

i   to  be  a  better  union  member; 

•  to  upgrac^  skills;  and 

•  for  general  knowledge. 


Reasons  for  participation  cited  least  frequently  vtera: 
§   for  a  differenct  job; 
§   for  religious  pursuits;  and 
•   to  prepare  for  retirement. 


EKLC 


517 
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•  •  ■    '     ■  '  .'^ 

TABLE  14:    PLEASE  RANK  YOUR  REASONS, FOR  PARTICIPATING  IN  THt  PROGRAMS  BY 
PUniNG  THE  LErfER  OF  THE  REASON.  FROM  QUESTION  16  IN  THE 
SPACES  BELOW. 


1st  Choice 

2nd  Choice 

3rd  Choice 

a. 

4.0 

0.0 

-in 
1  .U  i 

b. 

10.9 

8.9 

1.0< 

c. 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0-  : 

d. 

5.0 

5.9 

4.0 

e. 

1.0 

3.0  , 

4.0  i 

f. 

0.0 

0.0 

1  .'o ; 

g-  . 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

2.0 

7.9 

16.9 

/l.p 

i.  ^ 

0.0 

1.0 

j. 

0.0 

0.0 

k. 

8.9  N»33 

5.0  N»32 

5:9 

/  f 

Reasons  for  participation  most  frequently  chosen  by  respondents 
were: 

.  ^      #  ■  / 

Tst  Choice:   To  upgrade  skills  for  present  job  and  to  be 
a  better  union  member.  / 

2nd  Choice:   To  upgrade  skills  for  preseint  job  and  for  - 
general  knowledge.  / 

3rd  Choice:   For  general  knowledge  and/ to  be  a  better  union 
member.  / 

"Reasons  least  frequently  indicated  overall  1  were:    for  a  different 
job  and  for  religious  pursuits. 


/ 


ERIC 
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TABLE  15:    IF  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IN  AN  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM, 

PLEASE  INDICATE  HOW  SATISFIED  YOU  WERE  WITH  THE  INSTRUCTION 
vnii  DcrcTwcn  — — 


Very 

Satisfied 

Satisfied 

Not 

Satisfied 

Very 

Dissatisfied 

N 

Private  voca- 
tional/technical 
Or  Dusiness 
school 

35.3 

52.9 

11.8 

0.0 

17 

Dillon 

riiDiic  voca- 
tional/technical 
or  business  school 

31 .3 

56.3 

12.5 

0.0 

16 

4-year  college/ 
ualverslty 

57.1 

14.3 

28.6 

0.0 

7 

Community  college 

36.4 

54.5 

9.1 

0.0 

11 

Company/union  run 
schools  or  courses 

81.8 

18.2 

0.0 

.0.0 

22 

High  school 

50.0 

50.0 

0.0 

0.0 

20 

Registered 
apprenticeship 

33.3 

66.7 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

Correspondence 
school 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1 

Community  or 
social  organization 
such  as  YMCA  or 
church 

75.0 

25.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8 

Generally,  those  responding  reported  being  either  satisfied  or  very 
satisfied  with  instruction. 


ERIC 
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TABLE  16:    PLEASE  INDICATE  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PAID  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
OR  TRAINING  YOU  RECEIVED.  - 


\/^- 

1  C  J 

1^1 
II 

You  (self -paid) 

75.0 

25.0 

20 

Union 

S7.5 

2.5 

40 

Company— under  tu1t1on-a1d  plan 

26.7 

73.3 

15 

Company  —  not  under  tu1t1on-a1d  plan 

27.3 

72.7 

11 

Government  (veteran's  benefits,  federal 

loan  or  grant) 

26.7 

73.3 

15 

For  the  workers  responding,  the  most  common  sources  of  educa- 
t'Jonal  financing  were  reported  to  be  the  union  and  the  worker. 
The  remaining  responses  were  each  cited  as  financial  assistance 
sources  by  approximately  one-quarter  of  the  respondents. 

•.  / 

TABLE  17:    IF  YOU  P«RTICIPATED  UNDER  YOUR  TUITION-AID  PLAN,  APPROXIMATELY 
HOW  LONG  DID  IT  TAKE  YOU  TO  RECEIVE  APPROVAL  TO  TAKE  THF 


EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 

Less  than  one  (1)  week  38.7 

1  week  6.5 

2  .weeks  16.1 

3  weeks  6  5 

4  or  more  weeks  32.3 
N=31 


For  over  60%  of  the  workers  participating  uncer  the  tuition- 
aid  plan.  It  took  two  weeks  or  less  to  receive  approval  to 
take  the  education  or  training.    Thirty-two  point  three  percent 
(32.3%)  Indicated  approval  took  four  or  more  weeks. 
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PART  C:       EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


THE  FOLLOWING  PoSSIBLE  USES  OF  FURTHER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN- 
ING. 


Not 


Important 

Important 

N 

a. 

To  complete  an    'ucational  program 
for  a  diploma,  certificate,  or 
degr^a 

39.7 

60.3 

78 

b. 

To  ...eet  new  people 

34.6 

65.4 

81 

c. 

To  beco..:e  a  more  well-rounded  person 

16.7 

83.3 

84 

d. 

For  social  . 'ills 

31.0 

69.0 

84 

e. 

To  Improve  joo  performance 

10.6 

89.4 

94 

f. 

To  learn  skills  for  hobbles 

49.3 

50.7 

75 

9- 

To  be  a  better  union  member 

12.8 

87.2 

94 

h. 

To  Imorove  mv  abllltv  to  rpad 
write,  speak,  and  do  math 

23.7 

76.3 

76 

i. 

To  be  1  better  parent 

31.6 

68.4 

76 

3. 

To  get  a  promotion 

26.6 

73.4 

79 

k. 

To  Improve  family  life 

21.7 

78.3 

83 

1. 

To  prepare  for  another  job  or 
career 

49.4 

50.6 

79 

m. 

To  better  understand  community 
Issues 

24.4 

75.6 

82 

n. 

To  learn  more  (knowledge  for  the 
sake  of  knowledge) 

11.2 

88.8 

89 

0. 

To  becomp  a  batter  worker 

14.1 

85.9 

85 

p. 

To  prepare  for  retirement 

28.8 

7i.3 

80 

The  four  most  Important  uses  of  further  education  and  training 
were:    to  Improve  j^j  performance,  to  learn  more  (knowledge  for 
the  sake  of  ki/owledne),  to  be  a  better  union  r?er?ber,  and  to  be- 
come a  better  worker. 


TABLE  19:    WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  ARE  AVAILABLE  IN 
YOUR  LOCAL  AREA? 


Yes 

No 

Don't  know 

N 

a. 

rriVate  vocational ,   tcCnnlCal  Oi 

business  schools 

83.5 

8.2 

8.£ 

85 

b. 

Public  vocational,  technical  or 
business  schools 

92.0 

5.7 

2.3 

87 

c. 

4-vear  colleae/unlversltv 

76.5 

17.3 

6.2 

81 

d. 

Community  college 

88.1 

9.5 

2.4 

84 

e. 

High  school 

92.8 

4.8 

2.4 

83 

f. 

Company-run  schools  or  courses 

33.8 

41.9 

24.3 

74 

g- 

Union-run  shcools  or  courses 

89.2 

7.5 

3.2 

93 

h. 

On-the-job  training 

82.8 

9.2 

8.0 

87 

i. 

Corr^espondence  school 

.73.7 

9.2 

17.1 

76 

j. 

Community  or  social  organization 
such  as  UMCA  or  church 

77.9 

7.8 

14.3 

77 

Respondents  reported  the  most  widely  available  educational  programs 
to  be:    high  schools;  public  vocational y  technical,  or  business 
schools;  union-run  schools/courses;  and  community  colleges.  Re- 
sponses indicated  workers  were  least  sure  about  the  availability 
of  company-run  schools/courses  (availability  Indicated  as  33.8% 
yes;  41.9%,  no,  and  24i3%,  don't  know). 


TABLE  20:    AVAILABLE  OR  NOT,  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS? 

preference 

Yis         Rb  N 


a. 

Private-Vocational,  technical  or 
business  schools 

63.5 

36.5 

74 

Public  vocational,  technical  or 
business  schools 

78.7 

21.3 

75 

c. 

4-year  college/university 

72.2 

27.8 

72 

d. 

Community  college 

76.8 

23.2 

69 

e. 

High  school 

70.4 

29.6 

71 

f. 

Company-run  schools  or  courses 

38.8 

61.2 

67 

g- 

Union-run  schools  or  courses 

97.8 

2.2 

92 

h. 

On-the-job  training 

88.9 

11.1 

81 

1. 

Correspondence  school 

40.0 

60.0 

65 

j. 

Community  or  social  organization 
such  as  YMCA  or  church 

60.9 

39.1 

69 
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The  preferred  educational  programs  identified  by  respondents 
were  union-run  schools  and  on-the-job  training.    The  least 
preferred  programs  were  company-run  schools  or  courses  dnd 
correspondence  schools. 


TABLE  21:    IN  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PLACES  ARE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE? 

Available 


Yes 

No 

Oon^t  Know 

N 

a. 

Work  site 

57.0 

37.2 

5.8 

86 

b. 

Union  hall 

87.1 

9.7 

3.2 

93 

c. 

Education  institution 

81.7 

7.3 

11.0 

82 

d. 

Community  organizatici  (YMCA, 
church,  etc.) 

53.2 

19.5 

27.3 

77 

e. 

Library 

54.1 

23.0 

23.0 

74 

f. 

At  my  place  of  residence 

32.3 

59.7 

8.1 

62 

The  two  places  most  frequently  cited  as  providing  edcuational 
programs  were  educational  institutions  and  the  union  hall.  The 
least  frequently  cited  place  was  the  employee's  home.  Around 
one-quarter  indicated  they  didn't  know  about  the  availability 
of  educational  programs  through  community  organizations  or  at 
libraries. 


TABLE  22:    AVAILABLE  OR  NOT,  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  THE  LOCATION  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS? 


Preference  " 
Yes.  No 

N 

a. 

Work  site  . 

73.8 

26.2 

84 

b. 

Union  hall 

88.6 

11.4 

88 

c. 

Education  institution 

89.0 

11.0 

73 

d. 

Community  organization  (YMCA, 
church,  etc.) 

60.6 

39.4 

66 

e. 

Library 

-  59.7 

40.3 

62 

f. 

At  my  place  of  residence 

43.5 

56.5 

62 

\ 
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Education  institutions  and  the  union  hall  (89%  and  88.6%  re- 
spectively) were  the  two  most  preferred  locations  for  educa- 
tional programs.   The  worker's  home  was  the  least  preferred. 


TABLE  23:    WHICH  METHODS  OF  LEARNING  ARE  CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE? 


Available 

Yes 

No  Dor 

I't  know 

N 

a. 

Lectures  or  classes 

89.4 

4'.  7 

5.9 

85 

b. 

Workshops  or  conferences 

78.3 

13.3 

8.4 

83 

c. 

Correspondence  courses 

45.6 

27.9 

26.5 

68 

d. 

Television  or  video  cassettes 

43.1 

30.6 

26.4 

72 

e. 

RadiOi  records,  or  audio  cassettes 

29.4 

36.8 

33.8. 

68 

f. 

Informal  discussion  groups 

67. T. 

13.9 

19.0 

79 

g. 

Private  individual  instruction 

49.3 

32.4 

18.3 

71 

h. 

On-the-job  training 

84.6 

13.2 

2.2 

91 

1. 

Computer-assisted  instruction 

12.5 

45.3 

42.2 

64 

j. 

On  my  own 

78.3 

14.5 

7.2 

69 

Lectures/classes  and  on-the-job  training  were  reported  to  be 
available  by  89.4%  and  84.6%  respectively.   Approximately  three 
In  four  of  the  respondents  reported  workshops/conferences  and 
learning  on'their  own  were  available.    Sixty-seven  point  one 
percent  (67.1%)  indicated  informal  discussion  groups  as  availa- 
ble.   For  the  remainder  of  learning  methods,  forty-five  percent 
or  fewer  of  the  respondents  reported  availability. 
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TABLE  24:    AVAILABLE  OR  NOT  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  METHODS  OF 
LEARNING? 


Preference 

Yes 

No 

N 

a. 

Lectures  or  classes 

89.5 

10.5 

86 

b. 

Workshops  or  conferences 

93.1 

6.9 

87 

c. 

Correspondence  courses 

24.6 

75.4 

65 

d. 

Television  or  video  cassettes 

62.5 

37.5 

72 

e. 

Radio,  records  Tor  audio  cassettes 

43.3 

56.7 

67 

f. 

Informal  discussion  groups 

88.2 

11.8 

76 

g. 

Private  Individual  Instruction 

76.8 

23.2 

69 

h. 

On-the-job  training 

94.6 

ZA 

93 

\. 

Computer-assisted  Instruction 

37.1 

62.9 

62 

On  my  own 

82.7 

17.3 

75 

On-the-job  training,  followed  by  workshops/conferences,  lec- 
tures or  classes,  and  Informal  discussion  groups  were  reported 
to  be  the  preferred  methods  of  learning  by  jnora  than  four  in 
five  of  those  responding..  Those  least  preferred  were  corre- 
spondence courses;  computer-assisteS  Instruction;  and  radio, 
records;  or  radio  cassettes. 

TABLE  25:    IF  YOU  WERE  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  AN  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM, 
IS  THERE  A  GROUP  OF  PEOPLE  WITH  WHOM  YOU  t<OULD  PREFF'    ^  \FARN? 


Fellow  workers 

Supervisory  or  company  administra- 
tive personnel 

Family  members 

Anyone  interested  in  the  program 
No  preference 

More  than  eighty  percent  (87.1%)  of  the  rcsiondents  indicated 
that  they  were  wilUnq  to  participate  1n  an  education  or 
training  program  wi:h  Vellow  workers. 


Yes 

No 

Res nuns e 

N  • 

87.1 

'.?..9 

101 

26.7 

101 

31.7 

101 

54.5 

101 

12.9 

87,1 

101 

Er|c  '  555 
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TABLE  26:    IS  THERE  ANY  AGE  GROUP  YOU  WOULD  PREFER  TO  BE  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
WITH  YOU. 


People  who  are  my  own  sge. 
People  who  are  younger  than  I  am. 

4 

People  who  are  older  than  I  am. 

Any  age  group—age  does  not  matter. 

Four  in  five  of  the  workers  indicated  that  age  was  unimportant 
in  their  performance  for  fellow  learners. 


No  or 

Respor^ 

N 

WW  •  / 

1  U  1 

19.8 

f50.2 

101 

22.8 

7:  2  . 

101 

81 .0 

1.0 

101 

556 
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PART'D;       INFORMATION  AND  ADVICE 


TABLE  27:    HOW  DID  YOU  RECEIVE  INFORMATION  IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS  ABOUT 
YOUR  TUITION  AID  PLAN  OR  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  AVAIL- 


ABLE  TO  YOU? 

Tuition 
Atd  Plan 

Education  & 
Training 

Employee  handbook 

Yes 
TO 

No 

81.2 

Yes 
T778 

No 

82.2 

N 

Toi 

Handouts  to  employees 

7.9 

92.1 

14.9, 

85.1 

101 

Mailings  to  home 

33.7 

66.3 

42.6 

57.4 

101 

Bulletin  board  notices 

5.9 

94.1 

12.9 

87.1 

101 

In  company  newspapers  or 
newsletters 

10.0 

90.0 

10.0 

90.0 

100 

In  union  newspaper 

do.  / 

/H.O 

OO  Q 
CC.O 

1 1  .C 

101 

At  union  meetings 

58.4 

41.6 

53.5 

46.5 

101 

At  company  meetings 

5.9 

94.1 

5.9 

94.1 

101 

From  counselor  or  advisor 

5.0 

95.0 

6.0 

94.0 

100 

From  co-workers 

26.7 

73.3 

24.8 

75.2 

101 

From  supervisors 

5.9 

94.1 

5.0 

95.0 

101 

From  union  representatives 

54.5 

45.5 

51.5 

48.5 

101 

Education  catalogues  or 
notices 

8.9 

91.1 

9.9 

90.1 

101 

The  sources  of  information  most  commonly  cited  by  respondents  were 
union  meetings  and  union  representatives.    The  least  frequently 
cited  information  sources  were  supervisors,  counselors/advisor,  and 
company  meetings. 


557 
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TABLE  28:    OF  THE  METHODS  LISTED,  PLEASE  INDICATE  THE  THREE  METHODS  THAT 
.  YOU  FIND  MOST  HELPFUL. 


1st  Choice   2nd  Choice  3rd  Choice  Totals 


Employee  handbook 

7.9 

2.0 

3.0 

12.9 

Handoutis  to  employees 

1.0 

0.0 

1 .0 

2.0 

Mall  Inns  to  home 

25.7 

6.9 

5.9 

38.5 

Bulletin  board  notices 

0.0 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

In  company  newspapers  or 

newsletters 

2.0 

0^0 

1.0 

3.0 

In  union  newspaper 

5.9 

9.9 

8.9 

24.7 

At  union  meetings 

34.7 

33.7 

11.9  . 

80.3 

At  company  meetings 

3.0 

1.0 

1.0 

5.0 

From  counselor  or  advisor 

3.0 

5.0 

10.9 

18.9 

From  cp-workers 

0.0 

8.9 

8.9 

17.8 

From  supervisors 

0.0 

2.0 

1.0 

3.0 

From  union  representatives 

5.0 

14.9 

22.8 

42.7 

Education  catalogues  or 

notices 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

4.0 

N«101 

N=101 

N'101 

Of  the  choices  offered,  union  meetings  was  selected  by  most  of  the 
respondents  as  being  helpful.   The  methods  least  frequently 
Identified  as  helpful  were  handouts  to  employees  and  bulletin 
board  notices. 


TABLE  29:    IF  YOU  WERE  INTERESTED  IN  GEHING  INFORMATION  ON  YOUR  TUITION 
AID  PLAN,  FROM  WHOM  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  GET. IT? 

Yes         No  &  No  Response  H 

Co-workers  6.0  94.0  100 

Supervisor  5.9  94.1  101 

Union  representative  92.1         7.9  101 

Company  representative  5.0  95.0  101 

Nine  in  ten  workers  responding  (92.1%)  cited  union  representa- 
tives as  the  preferred  source  of  information  in  tuition-aid.  The 
remaining  responses  were  each  cited  by  less  than  10%  of  those 
responding. 
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TABLE  30:    IS  THERE  A  DESIGNATED  INDIVIDUAL  IN  YOUR  COMPANY  OR  UNION  WHO 
CAN  PkOVIDE  ADVICE  OR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND  CAREERS? 


Company 

Union 

w  

1 

•%»^  ^ 

w  

ICS 

90.0 

No  , 

59.4 

No 

1.1 

Don't 

Don't 

Know 

9.4 

Know 

2.1 

N«32 

N=94 

While  one-third  of  those  responding  indicated  there  is  a 
company  representative  providing  advice/information  about 
education  and  careers,  96.8%  reported  a  union  reported  a 
union  representative  for  this  purpose. 

TABLE  31:    IN  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  INDIVIDUAL  TO  HELP 
YOU  WITH  YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  CAREER  PLANNING? 

Yes  58.2 
No  41.8 

N»91 

Almost  four  in  five  of  the  respondents  indicated  they  had 
seen  this  individual  in  the  two  years  prior  to  the  survey. 


TABLE  32:    IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  INDIVIDUAL  TO  HELP  YOU 
WITH  YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  CAREER  ^'LANNING? 


Yes  54.4 
No  45.6 

N=68 

Of  the  68  respondents  to  this  question,  slightly  more  than  one- 
half  had  consulted  this  individual  for  help  in  education  or 
career  planning  within  the  six  months  prior  to  the  survey. 


TABLE  33:    IF  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  A  COUNSELOR  OR  ADVISOR,  WAS  IT  USEFUL  OR 
HELPFUL? 

Yes,  very  useful  77.5 
Somewhat  useful  10.0 
No,  not  useful  12.5 


N»40 


Thirty-five  of  the  40  respondents  to  this  question  reported  their 
meeting  as  "very"  or  "somewhat"  useful. 
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TABLE  34:    IF  INDIVIDUALS  WERE  AVAILABLE  TO  TALK  TO  YOU  ABOUT  YOUR 

EDUCATIONAL  OR  CAREER  PUNS,  WOULD  YOU  GO  TO  TALK  TO  THEM? 

Yes,  definitely  72.5 
Maybe  22.0 
No  .5.5 

N»91 

Almost  three- fourths  of  those  responding  indicated  they  would 
definitely  consult  with  counselors/advisors,  if  they  were  available, 
regarding  education  or  career  plans. 


\ 


56  Q 
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PART  E;  INCENTIVES 


TABLE  35:    DOES  YOUR  COMPANY  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEES  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL 
EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING?  -   

Yes  54.0 
No  24.1 
Don't 

Know  21.8 
N=87 

A  majority  (54%)  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  company 
did  encourage  employees  to  seek  additional  education  or 
training.    About  four  in  twenty  didn't  know,  while  about 
five  in  twenty  indicated  that  the  company  did  not  so  encourage 
its  employees.  ^ 

/ 

TABLE  36:    DOES  YOUR  COMPANY  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYERS  TO  USE  TUITION  AID 
BENEFITS?   

Yes  43.4 
No  26.5 
Don't  know  30.1 

N=83 

Approximately  two  in  five  of  the  employees  responding  felt  that 
the  company  encouraged  the  use  of  tuition  aid  benefits,  although 
about  25  of  the  83  respondents  didn't  know  if  the  company  did 
so. 


TABLE  37:    DOES  YOUR  LOCAL  UNION  ENCOURAGE  MEMBERS  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL 
EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING?   ~  

Yes  10035 
No  0.0 
Don't  Know  0.0 

N=98 


TABLE  38:    DOES  YOUR  LOCAL  UNION  ENCOURAGE  MEMBERS  TO  USE  TUITION  AID" 
BENEFITS?  ^ 

Yes  88.4 

No  1.1  • 

Don't  know  10.5 

N=95 

Almost  nine  in  ten  of  the  respondents  (88.4%)  indicated  that  the 
union  encourages  the  use  of.  tuition  aid  benefits. 

5(51  ■ 
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TABLE  39:    HAVE  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PEOPLE  ENCOURAGED  YOU  TO  USE  TUITION 
AID  BENEFITS  OR  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 

Tuition  "Aid  Beri*5fit   Education  or  training 


Yes 

N 

Yes; 

No 

N 

a. 

Supervisor 

23.7 

76.3 

38' 

36.4 

63.6 

44 

bf 

Fellow  workers 

47.5  * 

52.5 

40 

62.0 

38.0 

50 

c. 

Shop  Steward(s) 

62.2 

37.8 

45 

73.2 

26.8 

56 

d. 

Union  leaders 

83«8 

16.2 

68 

88.2 

11.8 

68 

e. 

Friends  outside 
of  work 

26.5  . 

73.5 

34 

42.1 

57.9 

38 

Union  leaders  and  shop  stewards  were  cited  most  frequently  as 
encouraging  respondents  to  seek  tuition  aid  benefits  spscifically, 
and  education/training  generally;  the  supervisor  and  friends  outside 
of  work  were  cited  least  frequently.  ^ 

TABLE  40:    DO  YOU  FEEL  INCENTIVES  COULD  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEES  TO  TAKE  ADDITIONAL 
EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  OR  TO  USE  TUITION  AID  BENEFITS? 


1 

Yes 

No 

N 

a. 

Letter  of  coimendation  ^ 

73.9 

26.1 

69 

b. 

Special  events  held 
honoring  jtudents 

■  62.9 

37.1 

62 

c. 

Financial  bonus 

77.0 

23.0 

61 

d. 

Consideration  in  career 
development  reviews 

90.8 

9.2 

65 

e. 

Wage  Increase 

94.7 

5.3 

75 

f. 

Publicity  for  participating 

•  51-^8 

.  48.2 

56 

g. 

Additional  job 
responsibilities 

87.1 

12.9 

70 

h. 

Promotion  or  new  job 

93.6 

6.4 

78 

ERIC 


With  affirmative  responses  of  more  than  fifty  percent,  respondents  . 
indicated  that  the  above  incentives  could  encourage  employees  to 
take  additional  education  or  training  or  to  use  tuition  aid  benefits. 
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PART  F:       FACTORS  AFFECTING  PARTICIPATION 

TABLE  41:    THERE  ARE  A  LOT  OF  REASONS  WHY  PEOPLE  MAY  NOT  PURSUE  FURTHER 
EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING.    DO  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ACT  AS  A 
PROBLEM  FOR  YOU. 

A.  Education  and  Training  Programs 

Yes,  it  is       No,  it  is 

a  problem         not  a  problem  N^ 

The  education  or  training  programs 

I  want  to  take  are  not  offered  21.7  78.3  83 

Scheduling  of  education  offerings 

are  not  convenient  for  me  20.3  79.7  79 

Programs  are  held  far  away  for  me       25. 9  74.1  81 

I  do  not  have  transportation  to 

get  to  programs  0.0  100.0  75 

Programs  held  in  the  evening  are 

unsafe  for  me  to  go  to  1.3  98.7  76 

B.  Information  and  Advice 

I  don't  have  adequate  information 

about  courses  that  are  available         12.3  87.7  81 

I  do  not  have  adequate  information 
about  what  educational  institutions 

are  available  14.8  85.2  81 

I  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or         15.0  85.0  80 

counseling  about  available  courses 
and  whether  I  am  qualified  to  take 
them. 

I  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 
counseling  about  available 

educatibnal  institutions  10.6  89.4  85 

I  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 
counseling  about  my  career 

opportunities  7.4  92.6  81 

C.  Personal  and  Family 

I  don't  want  to  take  courses  on 

my  owa  time  4.5  95.5  88 

I  cannot  afford  child  care  or 

make  arrangements  for  child  care  5.1  94.9  79 

I  don't  think  I  couTd  pass  the 

course  4.7     .  95.3  86 
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C.  (Continued)  I^^JJJ^      No.  it  is  not 

'  a  problem       a  problem 

I  don't  have  enough  ^ree  time 

because  of  family  resporLibilities       11 -C  89.0  82 

My  work  is  too  hard  and  T  am  too 

tired  to  take  courser  7.1  84 

My  work  schedule  can  not  be 
rearranged  to  take  .time  off 

to  attend  an  educational  program         23.2  76.8  82 

Educational  programs  would  take 

too  long  for  me  to  complete  3.5  96.5  85 

My  spouse  (wife  or  husband)  doesn't 

want  me  to  3.5  96.5  85 

My  children  don't  want  me  to  1.2  98.8  82 

D.  General 

I  don't  think  I  would  get.  promoted 
or  get  a  better  job  even  if  I  took 

some  education  6.0  94.0  b4 

Favoritism  in  who  gets  approval  1.2  98.8  82 
If  I  take  a  course^  my  company 

may  think  I  lack  a  skill  0.0  100.0  82 

Overall,  factors  relating  to  the  physical  aspects  of  educational 
training  programs  wre  the  most  commonly  identified  problems  reported 
as  affecting  decisions  about  whether  or  not  to  participate.  The 
second  group  of  factors,  though  less  prominent,  related  to  infor- 
mation and  advice  available  to  employees. 

Those  responding  indicated  as  problems  (in  rank  order)  travel  to 
and  from  the  rpogram  site  (25.2%),  the  kind  of  education/training 
programs  offered  (21.7%),  and  scheduling  of  education  offerings 
(20  3%). 


TABLE  42:    DO  YOU  PERSONALLY  WANT  TO  TAKE  ANY  FURTHER  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 

Yes,  definately  47.3 
Yes,  probably  32.3 
No  20.4 

N=»93 

Forty-seven  point  three  percent  (47.3%)  of  the  respondents  indicated 
a  definite  desire  to  pursue  further  education  or  training;  20.4% 
indicated  they  did  not  want  to  do  so. 

-  ■    '\  ' 
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TABLE  43:    DO  YOU  PERSONALLY  THINK  THAT  YOU  NEED  MORE  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 


Yes,  definitely 
Yes,  probably 
No 

N»93 


41.9 
41.9 
16.1 


Two  In  five  of  those  responding  indicated  a  definite  need 
for  further  education  or  training,  with  the  same  number 
indicating. they  probably  need  to  do  so. 

TABLE  44:    DO  YOU  INTEND  TO  CONTINUE  YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  IN" THE 
NEXT  TWO  YEARS? 


Yes,  definitely 
Yes,  probably 
No 

N=91 


30.8 
36.3 
33.0 


Two-thirds  of  the  91  responding  indicated  they  either  probably  or 
definitely  will  continue  their  education  or  training  in  the  next 
two  years. 


TABLE  45:    DO  YOU  THINK  YOU  WILL  USE  YOUR  TUITION  AID  BENEFITS  IN  THE 
NEXT  TWO  YEARS? 


Yes,  definitely 
Yes,  probably 
No 

N»89 


23.6 
33.7 
42.7 


Almost  one-quarter  of  those  responding  definitely  anticipated 
using  tuition  aid  within  the  two  years  after  the  survey.  An 
additional  one-third  indicated  they  will  likely  make  use  of  the 
benefits.    Forty-two  point  seven  percent  (42.7%)  do  not  intend 
to  take  advantage  of  tuition  aid  during  that  time. 
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PART  G: 


BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 


TABLE  46:    WllAT  IS  YOUR  SEX? 


Male 
Female 

N«9S 


98.0 
2.0 


TABLE  47:    HOW  OLD  ARE  YOU? 

Und'ir  25 
2J-24 
35-44 
45-54 

55  and  over 
N=99 


0.0 
9.1 
20.3 
37.4 
33.3 


About  70%  of  fc'iie  respondents  were  age  45  or  more. 


TABLE  48:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  RACIAL  BACKGROUND? 

Black  2.0  • 

White  95.9 
American  Indian  or 

Alaskan  Native  2.0 
Asian  or  Pacific 

Islander  0.0 

N=98 


TABLE  49:    IS  YOUR  ETHNIC  HERITAGE  HISPANIC? 


Yes 
No 

N=84 


3.6 
96.4 


TABLE  50:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  CURRENT  MARITAL  STATUS? 

Single,  never  married  3.1 
Married  (not  separated)  90.8 
Married  (separated)  4.1 
Widowed  0.0 
Divorced  2.0 

N=98 
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TABLE  51:    HOW  MANY  DEPENDENTS  ARE  CURRENTLY  LIVING  WITH  YOU? 

#  of  Dependents 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5+ 


Chi  1 dren 

will  1  \j  1  Ci  1 

U  Lll  CI  d 

32.7 

57.4 

12.9 

26.7 

19.8 

13.9 

17.8 

2.0 

10.0' 

0.0 

6.9 

0.0 

N=101 

N=101 

TABLE  52:    IN  WHAT  YEAR  WAS  YOUR  LAST  CHILD  BORN? 


Before  1955 
1955-1964 
1965-1974 
1975-1980 


19.8 
36.3 
35.2 
8.9 

N=91 


Over  56%  had  children  older  than  15  years, 


TABLE  53:    WHAT  IS  THE  HIGHEST- LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION  YOU  HAVE  ATTAINED? 


a.  Some  high  school  or  less 

b.  High  school  diploma  or  GED 

c.  Some  college,  but  no  asscclate 
or  bachelor's  degree 

d.  Associate  degree 

e.  Bachelor's  degree  or  higher 


20.6 
45.4 

28.9 
O.J 
5.2 

N«97 


About  45%  of  the  respondents  completed  high  school  or  GED. 
Thirty-four  po"lnt  one  percent  (34.1%)  had  some  level  of 
posts econrtary  schooling;  one  In  five  had  less  than  a  high 
school  diploma. 


ERIC 
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TABLE  54:    IN  WHAT  YEAR  DID  YOU  ATTAIN  YOUR  HIGHEST  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION? 


Before  1955 

65.9 

1955-1960 

11.0 

1961-1965 

8.8 

1966-1970 

7.7 

1971-1975 

3.3 

1976-1980 

3  •  J 

N=91 

Over  65%  attained  their  highest  level  of  educatiou  before 
1955. 


TABLE  55:    DO  YOU  HAVE  A  ONE-YEAR  CERTIFICATE,  TRADE  LICENSE,  PROFESSIONAL 
LICENSE,  OR  JOURNEYMAN'S  CERTIFICATE? 

Yes  79.1 

No  20.9  

N=91 

Four  in  five  respondents  had  a  one-year  certificate,  t  r-- 
license,  professional  license,  or  journeyman's  certifi 


TABLE  56:    WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BEST  DESCRIBES  THE  LOCATION  OF  ,HL 
PLACE  WHERE  YOU  LIVE? 

Rural  or  farm  community  13.4 

Small  town  or  village 

(less  than  50,000  people)  54.6 

Medium-sized  city  or  its 

suburbs  (50,000-25,000 

people)  27.8 

Fairly  large  city  or  its 
suburbs  (250,000-500,000 
people)  • 

Very  large  city  or  its 

suburbs  (over  500,000  people)  2.] 

N=97 

A  majority  of  those  responding  lived  in  a  snail  town  or  village. 
Twenty-seven  point  eight  percent  (27.8%)  were  located  in  a 
medium-sized  city  or  its  suburbs. 


5es 
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TABLE  57:    WHAT  SHIFT  DO  YOU  USUALLY  WORK? 

Day  98.9 

Evening  0.0 

Night  0.0 

Spir.  1.1 

N=95 

TABLE  58:    ON  THE  AVERAGE,  HOW  MANY  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DO  YOU  WORK  ON  THIS 
JOB?   

1-19  0.0 
20-29  0.0 
30-39  0.0 
40-49  94.8 
50-59  3.1 
60  or 

more  2.1 
N=9^ 

Almost  all  of  the  respondents  worked  a  40-49  hour  week  on  the  job 
they  held  at  the  time  of  the  survey.    Five  point  two  percent 
(5.2%)  work  50  hours  or  more. 


TABLE  59:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  PAY  CATEGORY? 

Hourly  93.5 
Salaried,  but  paid  ~ 

for  overtime  -6.5 
Salaried,  not  paid 

for  overtime  0,0 

N=93 

All  but  6.5%  who  were  salaried  but  paid  for  overtime  wer-  lourl / 
workers. 


TABLE  60:    WHAT  WAS  YOUR  OWN  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  FROM  THIS  JOB,  BtFORE  T.  xES. 
DURING  1978? 


Less  than  $7,499  1 .2 

7,500  -    9,999  1.2 

10,000  -  12,499  1.2 

12,500  -  14,999  7.1 

'15,000  -  17,499  8.3 

17,500  -  19,999  9.5 

20,000  -  22,499  13.1 

22,500  or  more  58.3 


N-84 

569 
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Almost  60%  of  those  responding  reported  an  annual  Income  of 
over  $22,500.    Reported  Income  of  less  than  $10,000  was  only 
slight  at  2.4%. 
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TABLE  1:    HOW  L0N6- HAVE  YOU  BEEN  EMPLOYED  IN  THIS  COMPANY  ON  A 
CONTINUOUS  BASIS? 

Less  than  one  year  8.3 

I-  5  years  8.4 
6-10  years  14.6 

II-  15  years  18.9 
16-20  years  25.1 
21-25  years  12.5 
26-30  years  12.5 

Only  8.3%  of  the  respondents  had  been  operating  engineers 
for  less  than  one  year.    And,  12.5%  had  been  operating  engineers 
for  over  25  years,  with  close  to  38%  In  the  16-25  years  range. 
TABLE  2:     HOW  LONG  HAVE  YOU  HELD  YOUR  CURRENT  JOB  OR  POSITION 


IN  THIS  COMPANY? 

Less  than  one  year  47.9 

I-  5,  years  10.4 
6-10  years  10.4 

II-  15  years  10.4 
16-20  years  10.4 
21-25  years  .  4.2 
26  or  more  6.3 


Almost  48%  of  the  respondents  had  been  with  their  current 
employer  for  less  than  one  year  and  another  10.4%  had  been  there 
for  another  1-5  years.    A  little  over  10%  had  been  In  their 
current  position  for  over  20  years. 
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TABLE  3:    HOW  USEFUL  HAVE  THE  FOLLOWING  BEEN  FOR  YOUR  CURRENT  JOB? 

Very  Somewhat  Not  Very  Does  Not 

Useful      Useful  Useful  Useless      Apply  N 

High  School  46.5  34.9  7.0  9.3  2.3  43 
education 

Previous  job  69.0  21.4  7.1  2.4  0.0  42 
experience 


Vocational  48.3  20.7  13.8  13.8  3.4  29 

education  or 
training  since 
high  school 

Academic  or         34.8  17.1  21.1  8.7  17.4  23 

professional 
education  since 
high  school 

Most  workers  found  their  previous  Inb  experiences  very  useful 

for  their  current  job.    Vocational  education  or  training  since 

high  school  ranked  second  with  48.3%  regarding  It  as  very  useful. 

TABLE  4:    ARE  YOU  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE  EXISTENCE  C"  A  TUITION  AID  PLAN 
WHERE  YOU  WORK? 


Yes,  very  familiar  51.0  35.6 

Yes,  somewhat  familiar  34.7  37.8 

No,  not  familiar  14.3  26.7 

{N  =  98)  {N-=45) 
About  51%  of  respondents  at  T-j  and  36%  at  T2  considered 
themselves  very  familiar  with  Tuition-Aid  plans  with  about 
35%  at  Ti  and  38%  at  T2  indicating  that  they  had  some  degree 
of  awareness  of  the  plan.    About  14%  of  the  respondents  at 
T-j  and  about  27%  at  T2  indicated  that  they  were  not  familiar 
with  the  plan. 
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TABLE  5:     IF  YOU  ANSWERED  YES  TO  QUESTION  7,  DO  YOU  KNOW  WHO 
SPONSORS  THE  PROGRAM? 


Negotiated  as  part  of  company/union  contract 
Company  sponsored 
Union  sponsored  ; 


About  36%  of  the  respondents  believed 
negotiated  as  part  of  a  company/unioh  contract.    The  majority 
(60. 6X)  believed  that  It  Is  union  sponsored. 

TABLE  6:     IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS  HAVE  YOU  RECEIVED  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  YOllR  TUITION-AID  PLAN  OR  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU? 


36.4 
3.0 
60.6 
(N»33) 
that  the  plan  Is 


1 


YES 
NO 


63.8 
36.2 
(N«69) 


47.2 
52.8 
(N=36) 


YE^ 

NO/ 


^2 

79.8 

71  .1 

• 

20.2 

28.9 

(N=84) 

(N»38) 

About  6A%  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  47%  at  Tg  reported 
receiving  Information  on  the  JA-plan  during  the  six  months  prior 
to  the  survey.    The  percentage  of  workers  reporting  receiving 
Information  on  available  education  and  training  during  the  six 
months  prior  to  the  survey  declined  from  79.8%  at  T-j  to  71^1%  at  Tg. 
TABLE  7:    ARE  YOU  ELIGIBLE  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE  UNDER  YOUR  TUtTION-AID  PLAN? 


1 


YES 
NO 

DON'T  KNOW. 


79.4 
8.2 
12.4 
(N-97) 


65.0 
10.0 
25.0 
(N»40) 
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Both  at       and  Tg.  the  majority  of  the  respondents  indi- 
cated that  they  were  eligible  to  take  a  course  under  their 
TA-plan. 

TABLE  8:     DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW  TO  REQUEST  APPROVAL  TO  TAKE  A  COURSE 
UND^R  YOUR  TUITION-AID  PLAN 

^1  ^2 


YES  78.3  75.7 

NO  21.7  24.3 

(N=92)  (N=37) 
About  78%  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  76%  at  T2  indi-  ' 
cated  that  they  knew  how  to  request  approval  to  take  a  course 
under  their  Tuition-Aid  plan. 

TABLE  9:     WHAT  OFFICE(S)  OR  .INDIVIDUAL(S)  MUST  GIVE  FORMAL  APPROVAL 
TO  , AN  APPLICATION  FOR  TUITION-AID  BENEFITS? 


YES 

NO 

DON'T 
KNOW 

N 

Employee's  immediate  supervisor 

0.0 

58.3" 

41  .7 

12 

Supervisor  of  education  &  training 

77.8 

5.6 

16.7 

18 

Personnel  dejiartment 

0.0 

70:0 

30.0 

10 

Joint  or  union  education  committee 

77.3 

9.1 

13.6 

22 

1 

The  educational  institution  offering 
the  course 

33.3 

22.2 

44.4 

9 

Other  compan^  or  union  representative 

,  61.7 

7.7 

30.8 

13 

About  7^%  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  approval  of  the 
supervisor  of  education  and  training  is  necessar.y  to  take  a  / 
course.    And,  77%  indicated  that  the  approval  of  the  joint  or 
union  education  committee  is  necessary  to  take  a  course. 
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TABLE  10:     THERE  ARE  A  LOT  OF  REASONS  WHY  PEOPLE  MAY  HOT  USE  THEIR 

'    DO  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ACT  AS,  A 


TUITION-AID  BENEFITS. 
PROBLEM  POR  you? 


Yes 

It  Is  a  Problem 


'  No 
It  Is  Not  A 


/ 


/ 

Problen 


a.  Too  much  »red  tape  In  Apply- 
ing for  and  getting  approval 
for  education  or  tra'iaing 

b.  Education  programs  I  want 
to  take  are  not  covered 
undef  the  tuition-aid iplan 

c.  Educational  1nst1tut1o;ns  I 
I  want  to  go  to  are  not 
covered  under  the  plan 

d.  I  qo  not  have  adequate 
Information  about  the 
tU^t1on-a1d  plan 

i  ■ 

f.  I  am  not  able  to  pay  In 
advance,  even  though  I 
will  be  relmbt'rsed 

g.  I  am  not  willing  to  pay 
In  advance 


'1  . 
7.6 

11.8 

17.6 

19.7- 

13.9 

8.5 


10.7 


11.5 


16.0 


19.2 


26.9 


9.1 


'1 
92.4 

88.2 

82.4 

80.3 

86 . 1 

91 .5 


/ 


89.3 

88.5 

84.0 

80.8 

73. 

90.9 


Lack  of  Information  was  cited  as  a  probleid,  by  19.7%  of  the  . 

1 

respondents  at  T^  and  19.2%  at  Tg.    At  Tg,  however,  while  30.4%  of 
the  respondents  Indicated  that  "not  enough  of  the  costs  are 
covered  under  the  plan",  only  7.0%  of  the  respondents  at  T^ 
Indicated  that  this  factor  constituted  a  problem 


PART  B: 
TABLE  11 


YES 
NO 


PARTICIPATION  IN  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

:     HAVE  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IN  A  VOLUNTARY  EDUCATION  pR 
TRAINING  PROGRAM  IN  THE  LAST  TWO  (2)  YEARS? 


Education  Program 


30.4 
69.6 
(N»92) 


7.9 
92.1 

•(N»3Qr 


ES 


6 


0 

Training  Prograni 


28.1 
71.9 
.(N-96) 


22.5 
77.5 
(N-40) 
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About  30%  of  respondents  at       and  only  79%  at  Tg  said 
that  they  had  participated  in  a  voluntary  education  program 
during  the  two  years  prior  to  the  survey.    About  28%  of  the 
respondents  at       and  22.5%  at  Tg  reported  that  they  had  par- 
ticipated in  a  voluntary  training  program. 

TABLE  12:     HAVE  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IN  A  VOLUNTARY  EDUCATION  OR 
TRAINING  PROGRAM  IN  THE  PAST  SIX  (6)  MONTHS? 


Educati on 

Program 

Training 

Program 

h 

^2 

^1 

^2 

YES 

26.9 

18.2  YES 

27.6 

9.5 

NO 

73.1 

81.8  NO 

72.4 

90.5 

(N»52) 

(N=22) 

(N=58) 

(N=21) 

About  27%  of  the  respondents  at       and  18.2%  at  Tg    said  I 
that  they  had  participated  in  a  voluntary  education  program  in 
the  six  months  prior  to  the  survey.    Participation  in  voluntary! 
training  during  the  same  period  was  reported  to  be  27.6%  at  T^ 
and  only  9.5%  at  Tg. 

TABLE  13:     WHY  DID  YOU  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING 
PROGRAM? 


a.  To  get  a  degree,  diploma,  or 

certificate 

b.  To  upgrade  skills  for  present  job 

c.  For  a  different  job 

d.  For  career  advancement 

e.  For  better  wages 

f.  To  prepare  for  retirement 

g.  .  For  leisure  time  pursuits 

h.  For  general  knowledge 

i.  For  parenting  skills 
j.  For  religious  pursuits 

k.  To  be  a  better  union  member 


YES 

NO 

N 

75.0 

25.0 

8 

84.6 

15.4 

13 

60.0 

40.0 

10 

87.5 

12.5 

8 

90.9 

9.1 

11 

50.0 

50.0 

8 

22.2 

77.8 

9 

87.5 

12.5 

8 

62.5 

37.5 

8 

22.2 

77.8 

9 

0.0 

0.0 

0 
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Respondents  to  this  question  indicated  that  they  partici- 
pated in  voluntary  education  or  training  (first  five  reasons  in 
decreasing  importance). 

1 .    For  better  wages . 
2&3.    For  career  advancement  and  for  general  knowledge. 

4.  To  upgrade  skills  for  present  job. 

5.  To  get  a  degree,  diploma,  or  certificate. 

TABLE  14:  PLEASE  RANK  YOUR  REASONS  FOR  PARTICI PATIltG  IN  THE 
\  PROGRAMS  BY  PUTTING  THE  LETTER  OF  THE  REASON  FROM 

QUESTION  16  IN  THE  SPACES  BELOW. 


1st  2nd 
CHOICE  CHOICE 

3rd 
CHOICE 

a : 

To  get  a  degree,  diploma,  or 
cate 

certi  f i 

0.0 

12.5 

0.0 

b. 

To  upgrade  skilla  for  present 

job 

25.0 

12.5 

33.3 

c. 

For  a  different  job 

12.5 

0.0 

16.7 

d. 

For  career  advancement 

25.0 

0.0 

0.0 

e. 

For  better. wages 

25.0 

25.0 

0.0 

f . 

To  prepare  for  retirement 

0.0 

12.5 

16.7 

g. 

For  leisure  time  pursuits 

12.5 

0.0 

0.0 

h. 

For  general  knowledge 

0.0 

0.0 

16.7 

i . 

For  parenting  skills 

0.0 

0.0 

0.7 

j . 

For  religious  pursuits 

0.0 

0.0 

0.7 

k. 

To  be  a  better  union  member 

0.0 

37.5 

0.7 

Reasons  for  participation  most  frequently 

indicated 

by 

the 

respondents  to  this  question 

are : 

1st  choice:    to  upgrade  skills  for 

present 

job. 

2nd  choice:     to  be  a  better  union  member! 

3rd  choice:    to  upgrade  skills  for  present  job. 

NOTE:    Due  to  the  small  number  of  workers  reponsding  to  this  questi 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusions  about  the  above 
percentages. 
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TABLE  15:     IF  YOU  PARTICIPATED  IN  AN  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM, 

PLEASE  INDICATE  HOW  SATISFIED  YOU.  WERE  WITH  THE  INSTRUCTION 
YOU  RECEIVED  ' 

Very  Not  Vary 

Satisfied      Satisfied      Satisfied      Dissatisfied  N 

Private  voca-  ^0.0 
tional /technical 
or  business 
school 

Public  voca-  66.7 
tional ,  tech- 
n1 cal ,  or 
business  school 

4-year  college/  60.0 
un^ /erslty 

eomnunlty  33.3 
co'i  lege 

Company/uni on  33 . 3 
run  schools 
or  courses 

High  school  40.0 

Registered  0.0 
apprentice- 
ship 

Correspondence  0.0 
school 

Community  or  0.0 
$ccial  organi- 
zation such  as 
YMCA  or  church 

It  Is  difficult  to  draw  any  definite  conclusion  on  the  basis  of 
the  few  workers  who  have  responded  to  this  question.    It  appears^  however,  that 
respondents  reported  general  satisfaction  with  almost  all  of  the  education  and 
training  they  had  received. 
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50.0  0.0  0.0  2 

16.7  16.7  0.0  6 

20.0  20.0  0.0  5 

66.7             0.0  0.0  3 

66.7             0.0  0.0  6 

60.0             0.0  0.0  5 

100.0             0.0    •  0.0  3 

100.0             0.0  0.0  1 

100.0             0.0  0.0  1 
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TABLE  16:    PLEASE  INDICATE  WHICH  OF  THE 
TRAINING  YOU  RECEIVED. 

You  (self-paid) 
Union 

Company  —  under  tuition  aid  plan 

Company  —  not  under  tuition  aid  plan 

Government  (veteran's  benefits, 
federal  loan  or  grant) 

Both  at  T-|  and  Tgt  the  most  common 

education  and  training  werie  reported  to 


FOLLOWING  PAID  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OR 


YES  (1)     NO  (T^)       YES  (2)       NO  (2) 


75.0 

25.0 

85.7 

14.3 

97.5 

2.5 

81.8 

18.2 

26.7 

73.3 

66.7 

33.3 

27.3 

72.7 

50.0 

50.0 

26.7 

73.3 

50.0 

50.0 

source  of  financial  assistance  for 
be  workers  themselves  and  the  union. 


TABLE  17:    IF  YOU  PARTICIPATED  UNDER  YOUR  TUITION-AID  PLAN,  APPROXIMATELY  HOW 
LONG  DID  IT  TAKE  YOU  TO  RECEIVE  APPROVAL  TO  TAKE  THE  EDUCATION  OR 
TRAINING? 


Less  than  one  (1)  week  33.3 

1  week  16.7 

2  weeks  16.7 

3  weeks  0.0 

4  or  more  weeks  33.3 


(N-6) 

For  about  one  third  of  the  respondents  who  participated  in  the  TA-plan,  it 
took  one  or  less  than  one  week  to  receive  approval  to  take  the  education  or 
training. 
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PART  C:    EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

TABLE  18:    PLEASE  INl>ICATE  THE  IMPORTANCE  TO  YOU  PERSONALLY  OF  EACH  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  POSSIBLE  USLS  OF  FURTHER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING. 


Not  ' 
Important 

Important 

N 

To  complete  an  educational              >r  a  diploma, 
certificate,  or  degree 

41.1 

58.8 

34 

To  meet  new  people 

44.1 

55.9 

34 

To  become  a  more  well-rounded  persou 

27.8 

72.2 

36 

For  social  skills 

53.1 

46.9 

32 

To  improve  job  performance 

15.0 

85.0 

40 

To  learn  skills  for  hobbies 

58.6 

41.4 

29 

To  be  a  better  union  member 

22.0 

78.0 

41. 

To  improve  my  ability  to  read,  write,  speak, 
and  do  math 

58.3 

41.7 

36 

To  be  a  better  parent 

61.3 

38.7 

31 

To  npt  A  nromotlon 

til  1) 

HO.  3 

00 

To  improve  family  life 

37.5 

35.4 

35 

To  prepare  for  another  job  or  career 

62.2 

37.8 

37 

To  better  understand  community  issues 

46.9 

53.1 

32 

To  learn  more  (knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge) 

23.5 

76.5 

34 

To  become  a  better  worker 

10.0 

90.0 

40 

To  prepare  for  retirement 

21.2 

78.8 

33 

The  three  most  important  uses  of  further  education  and  trainir^  reported 
are:    (1)  "to  become  a  better  worker,"  (2)  "to  improve  job  performance",  and 
(3)  "to  prepare  for  retirement". 
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TABLE  19:   WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  ARE  AVAILABLE  IN  YOUR 
LOCAL  AREA? 

AVAILABLE 


YES 

NO 

DON'T  KNOW 

JL 

Private  vocational,  technical  or  business 
schools 

82.4 

11.8 

5.9 

34 

Public  vocational,  technical  or  business 
schools 

77. 1 

1  /.  1 

5.  / 

35 

4-year  college/university 

65.7 

28.6 

5.7 

35 

Community  college 

77.8 

19.4 

2.8 

36 

High  school 

80.0 

17.1 

2.9 

35 

Company-run  schools  or  courses 

45.5 

39.4 

15.2 

33 

Union-run  schools  or  courses 

90.0 

10.0 

0.0 

40 

On-the-job  training 

89.2 

8.1 

2.7 

37 

Correspondence  school 

48.4 

32.3 

19.4 

31 

Community  or  social  organization  such  as 

78.1 

18.8 

3.1 

32 

YMCA  or  church 


The  most  widely  available  education  programs  were  reported  to  be:  (1) 
union-run  schools  or  courses;  (2)  on-the-job  training;  and,  (3)  private  vocational, 
technical  or  business  schools. 

TABLE  20:    AVAILABLE  OR  NOT,  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS? 

PREFERENCE 

YES         NO  N 


Private  vocational,  technical  or  business 
schools 

54.8 

45.2 

31 

Public  vocational,  technical  or  business  schools 

75.0 

25.0 

32 

4-year  college/university 

42.9 

57.1 

28 

Conmunity  college 

65.5 

34.5 

29 

High  school 

62.1 

37.9 

29 

Company-run  schools,  or  courses 

50.0 

50.0 

28 

Union-run  l^chools  or  courses 

100.0 

0.0 

38 
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TABLE  20:    AVAIUBl^  OR  NOT,  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS? 

PREFERENCE 


YES 

NO 

N  1 

On-the-job  training 

94.7 

5.3 

38 

Correspondence  school 

33.3 

66.7 

27 

Community  or  social  organization  such  as 
YMCA  or  church 

53.6 

46.4 

28 

The  three  most  preferred  educational  programs  identified  by  respondents 
were:    (1)  union-run  schools  or  courses;  (2)  on-the-job  training;  and,  (3) 
public  vocational,  technical  or  business  schools. 

TABLE  21 :    IN  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PLACES  ARE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  CURRENTLY 
AVAILABLE? 


YES 

AVAILABLE 

NO       DON'T  KNOW 

N 

Work  site 

-  57.1 

37.1 

5.7 

35 

Union  hall 

90.1 

6.1 

3.0 

33 

Education  institution 

59.4 

28.1 

12.5 

32 

Community  organization  (YMCA,  church,  etc) 

29.6 

33.3 

37.0 

27 

Library 

51.6 

25.8 

22.6 

31 

At  ray  place  of  residence 

21.4 

71.4 

7.1 

28 

The  two  places  most  frequently  cited  as  providing  educational  programs  were 

"union  hall"  and  "education  institution."  The  least  frequently  cited  place  was 
the  workers  place  of  residence. 

TABLE  22:    AVAILABLE  OR  NOT,  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  THE  LOCATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL 


PROGRAMS? 
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PREFERENCE 

YES 

NO 

N 

Work  site 

83.8 

16.2 

37 

Union  hall 

89.2 

10.8 

37 

Education  institution 

68.8 

31.3 

32 

Community  organization  (YMCA,  church,  etc.) 

48.3 

51.7 

29 

Library 

58.6 

41.4 

29  - 

At  !ny  place  of  residence 

23.1 

583 
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Work  sites  and  union  halls  are  the  two  most  preferred  locations  for  educa- 
tional programs. 

TABLE  23:    WHICH  METHODS  OF  LEARNING  ARE  CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE? 


AVAILABLE 
YES       NO      DON'T  KNOW  N 


Lectures  or  classes  72.7   12.1         15.2  33 

Workshops  or  conferences  72.2   13.9         13.9  36 

Correspondence  courses  41.4   34.5         24.1  29 

Television  or  video  cassettes  36.7   26.7         36.7  30 

Radio,  records,  or  audio  cassettes  39.3   21.4         39.3  28 

Informal  discussion  groups  46.7   20.0         33.3  30 

Private  individual  instruction  53.6   21.4,       25.0  28 

On-the-job  training  85.7     5.7  8.6  35 

Computer-assisted  instruction  24.1    37.9         37.9  29 

On  my  own  70.0   23.3  6.7  30 

On-the-job  training,  lectures  or  classes  and  workshops  or  conferences 
were  reported  to  be  the  three  most  available  methods  of  learning.   The  least 
available  methods  were  reported  to  be  computer-assisted  instruction,  TV  or  video 
cassettes,  and  radio,  records,  or  audio  cassettes. 

TABLE  24:    AVAILABLE  OR  NOT,  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  METHODS  OF  LEARNING? 


Lectures  or  classes 
Workshops  or  conferences 
Correspondence  courses 
Television  or  video  cassettes 


PREFERENCE 

YES 

NO 

N 

72.7 

27.3 

33 

86.1 

13.9 

36 

32.1 

67.9 

28 

42.9 

57.1 

28 

TABLE  24:    AVAILABLE  OR  NOT,  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PREFERENCE  FOR  METHODS  OF  LEARNING? 


PREF€RENCE 

YES         NO  N 


Radio,  records,  or  audio  cassettes 

V 

39. 3i 

60.7 

28:^ 

Informal  discussion  groups 

71.9 

28.1 

32 

Private  individual  instruction 

75.9 

24.1 

29 

On-the-job  training 

100.0 

0.0 

36 

Computer-assisted  instruction  - 

44.8 

55.2 

29 

On  my  own 

80.0 

20.0 

30 

On-the-job  training,  followed  up  by 

"on  my  own"  method,  followed  by 

workshops  or  conferences,  were  reported  to  be  the  preferred  methods  of 

learning  for  more  than  70%  of  the  respondents.    Methods  least  preferred  were: 

correspondence  courses,  and  radioy  records,  or  audio  cassettes. 

TABLE  25:    IF  YOU  WERE  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  AN  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  PROGRAM,  IS  THERE 
A  GROUP  OF  PEOPLE  WITH  WHOM  YOU  WOULD  PREFER  TO  LEARN?  . 


YES 

DON'T  KNOW 

N 

Fellow  workers 

70.8 

29.2 

48 

Supervisory  or  company  administrative 

8.3 

91.7 

48 

personnel 

Family  members 

18.8 

81.2 

48 

Anyone  interested  in  the  program 

50.0 

50.0 

48 

No  preference 

12.5 

87.5 

45 

About  71%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  were  willing  to  partici- 


pate in  an  education  or  training  program  with  their  fellow  workers,  and  50% 
indicated  that  they  were  willing  to  participate  in  the  program  with  anyone 
interested  in  the  program. 


TABLE  26:    IS  THERE  ANY  AGE  GROUP  YOU  WOULD  PREFER   TO  BE  IN  THE  PROGRAM  WITH 
YOU? 


YES 

NO/NO  RESPONSES 

N 

People  who  are  my  own  age 

27.1 

72.9 

48 

People  who  gfre  younger  than  I  am 

8.3 

91.7 

48 

People  who  are  older  than  I  am 

6.3 

93.7 

48 

Any  age  group  -  age  does  not  matter 

64.6 

35.5 

48 

The  majority  (64.6%)  of  the  workers  indicated  that  any  age  was  unimportant 
in  their  preferences  for  fellow  learners. 


PART  D:    INFORMATION  AND  ADVICE 

TABLE  27:    HOW  DID  YOU  RECEIVE  INFORMATION  IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS  ABOUT  YOUR 
TUITION-AID  PLAN  OR  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU? 


T.A. 

YES(T^) 

PLAN 

YES(T2) 

ED.  AND 
YES(T^) 

TRAINING 
YESdg) 

a. 

Employee  handbook 

18.8 

8.3 

17.8 

10. -4 

b. 

Handouts  to  employees 

7.9 

0.0 

14.9 

6.3 

c. 

Mailings  to  home 

33.7 

33.3 

42.6 

31.3 

d. 

Bulletin  board  notices 

5.9 

2.1 

12.9 

8.3 

e. 

In  company  newspapers  or 

10.0 

4.2 

10.0 

2.1 

newsletters 


f. 

In  union  newspaper 

25.7 

16.7 

22.8 

22.9 

g. 

At  union  meetings 

58.4 

41.7 

53.5 

43.8 

h. 

At  company  meetings 

5.9 

2.1 

5.9 

0.0 

i. 

From  counselor  or  advisor 

5.0 

2.1 

6.0 

0.0 

j. 

From  co-workers 

26.7 

14.6  . 

24.8 

18.8 

k. 

From  supervisors 

5.9 

2.1 

5.0 

0.0 

1. 

From  union  representatives 

54.5 

35.4 

51.5 

33.3 

m. ' 

Education  catalogues  or  notices 

• 

8.9 

5C6 

4.2 

9.9 

2.1 

The  sources  of  information  most  commonly  cited  by  respondents  at  T-j  and 

were  union  meetings  and  from  union  representative?,  relative  to  both  TA-plan 

and  education  and  training  programs.    The  least  frequently  cited  sources  were 

supervisors,  counselor  or  advisor,  company  meetings,  and  handouts  to  employees. 

TABLE  28:    OF  THE  METHODS  LISTED  IN  TABLE  27  ABOVE.,  PLEASE  INDICATE  THE  THREE 
METHODS  THAT  YOU  FIND  MOST  HELPFUL. 


- 

1st 

rUHTPC 

2nd 
UnUXtb 

3  m 

CHOICb 

a. 

Employee  handbook 

1A  ^ 

U.U 

b. 

Handouts  to  emolovees 

A' 

n  n 

U  .U 

U.U 

c. 

MailinQs  to  home 

D  7 

9ft  ft 
£U.U 

d. 

Bulletin  board  notices 

n  n 

ft-  ft 
U.U 

c  • 

in  uumudny  newspapers  or  newsletters 

0.0  , 

0.0 

0.0 

f. 

In  union  newspaper 

7.1  • 

4.3 

0.0 

g- 

At  union  meetings 

35.7 

•  47.8 

0.0 

h. 

At  company  meetings 

•  3'.6 

4.3 

5.0 

i. 

From  counselor  or  adviser 

0.0 

8.7 

25.0 

j. 

From  co-workers 

3.6 

■"<IJ.3 

25.0 

k. 

From  supervisors 

0.0 

0^ 

0.0 

1. 

From  union  representatives 

^  0.0 

17.4 

25.0 

m. 

Education  catalogues  or  notices 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

(N=28) 

(N»23) 

(N=20) 

At  the  first  choice »  35.7%  of  the  respondents  found  mailings  to  home,  and 
another  35.7%  indicated  union  meetings  as  the  most  useful  method  of  receiving 
information.    As  the  second  choice,  47.8%  indicated  union  meetings  as  the  most 
useful  method;  and  as  the  third  choice,  advisor  or  counselor,  co-wbrkers, 
and  union  representatives  were  favored  equally. 
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TABLE  29:    IF  YOU  WERE  INTERESTED  IN  GETTING  INFORMATION  ON  YOUR  TUITION-AID 
PLAN,  FROM  WHOM  WOULD  YOU  LIKE -TO  GET  IT? 


YES(T,)*  YESCTg)' 


Co-workers  6.0  12.5 

^     Supervisor  5.9  10.4 

Union  representative  92.1  83.3 

Company  representative  5.0  2.1 

Respondents  most  frequently  cited  "union  representatives",  both  at 
T.J  and  Tg,  as  preferred  sources  of  information  , on  Tuition  Aid.   The  least 
preferred  source  is  reported  to  be  the  "company  representative"  at  both 
T^  and  Tg. 

TABLE  30:    IS  THERE  A  DESIGNATED  INDIVIDUAL  IN  YOUR  COMPANY  OR  UNION  WHO  CAN 
PROVIDE  APVICE  OR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND  CAREERS? 


Company 

Union 

Yes 

33.3 

21.4 

YES 

96.8 

78.6 

No 

59.4 

50.0 

No 

1.1 

7.1 

.  Don't 
Know  . 

9.4 

28. S 

Don't 
Know 

2.1 

14.3 

(N-32)(N»14)  (N«94)(N"42) 
About. 33%  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  2^%  at  Tg  indicated  that  there  is 
a  designated  person  in  the  company  who  can  provide  advice/information  on 
education  and  careers.    Relative  to  the  union,  however,  a  significant  majority 
(97%  at  T^  and  79%  at  Tg)  indicated  that  there  is  a  designated  person  in  the 
union  who  can  provide  advice/information  on  education  and  careers. 

*  The  balance  between  those  who  said  "Yes"  and  100  represents  the  percent  of 
those  who  either  said  "No"  or  did  not  respond  to  the  particular  question.  . 
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TABLE  31:    IN  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS.  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  INDIVIDUAL  TO  HELP 
YOU  WITH  YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  CAREER  PLANNING? 

YES  58.2  38.2 

NO  41 .8       61 .8 

(N=91)  (N=34) 

About  5835  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  38. OX  at  Tg  indicated  that  they 

had  seen  this  individual  in  the  tvro  years  prior  to  the  survey. 

TABLE  32:    IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS.  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  INDIVrUAL  TO  HELP  YOU 
WITH  YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  CAREER  PLANNING? 

^1  h 


YES 

"  54.4  38.1 

NO  45.6  61.9 

(N-68)  (N«21) 

About  54%  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  only  3B%  at  Tg  indicated  that 
they  had  consulted  this  individual  for  help  in  education  or  career  planning 
within  the  six  months  prior  to  the  survey. 

TABLE  33:    IF  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  A  COUNSELOR  OR  ADVISOR.  WAS  IT  USEFUL  OR  HELPFUL? 


Ti 

Yes,  very  useful 

77.5 

44.4 

Somewhat  useful 

10.0 

44.4 

No,  not  useful 

12.5 

11.1 

(N=40) 

(N=9) 

♦ 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  only  44. 4X  at  Tg  who 
had  seen  a  counselor  or  advisor,  reported  the  meeting  as  "very  useful."  Another 

o 

10%  at      and  44.4%  at  ^2  ^^Ported  the  meeting  as  "being  somewhat  useful." 

1 
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TABLE  34:    IF  INDIVIDUALS  WERE  AVAILABLE  TO  TALK  TO  YOU  ABOUT  YOUR  EDUCA- 
TIONAL OR  CAREER  PLANS,  WOULD  YOU  GO  TO  TALK  TO  THEM? 


•  ■  Yes,  definitely  72.5  61.1 

Maybe  22.0  27.8 

No  5.5  11.1 

(N»91)  (N=36) 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  61%  at  Tg  indicated 
that  they  would  talk  to  any  individual  available  to  talk  to  them  about  education 
and  careers  .  Another  22%  at  T^  and  28%  at  Tg  indicated  that  they  "may"  talk 
to  this  individual. 

PART  E:  Incentives 

TABLE  35:    DOES  YOUR  COMPANY  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEES  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL  EDUCATION 
OR  TRAINING? 


Tl 

YES 

54.0 

62.5 

NO 

24.1 

22.5 

DON'T  KNOW 

21.8 

15.0 

(N«87) 

(N=40) 

A  majority  of  the  respondents  at  T^  (54%),and  Tg  (62.5%)  felt  that 
the  company  does  encourage  empl oyees  to  seek  additional  education  or  training. 
About  24%  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  22%  at  Tg  felt  that  the  company  does 
not  so  encourage  its  employees. 


5DQ 

o 

ERIC 
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TABLE  36:    DOES  YOUR  COMPANY  ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEES  TO  USE  TUITION-AID  BENEFITS? 


T, 

1 

c 

YES 

43.4 

56.8 

NO 

26.5 

13.5 

DON'T  KNOW 

30.1 

29.7 

(N=83) 

(N«37) 

About  43%  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  57%  at  Tg  felt  that  the  company  4 
encourages  employees  to  use  Tuition  Aid. 

TABLE  37:    DOES  YOUR  LOCAL  UNION  ENCOURAGE  MEMBERS  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL 
EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 


Tl 

\ 

YES 

100.0 

81.8 

NO 

0.0 

4.5 

DON'T  KNOW 

0.0 

13.6 

(N=98) 

(N=44) 

All  respondents  at  T-j  and  about  82%  at  Tg  felt  that  the  union  encourages 

members  to  seek  additional  education  or  training. 

TABLE  38:    DOES  YOUR  LOCAL  UNION  ENCOURAGE  MEMBERS  TO  USE  TUITION-AID 
BENEFITS? 


YES                           88.4  81.8 

NO                              1.1  4.5 

DON'T  KNOW                 10.5  13.6 

(N=95)  (N=44) 

A  significant  majority  of  the  respondents  at  T-j  (88.4%)  and  Tg  (81.8%) 
indicated  that  the  union  encourages  its  members  to  use  Tuition  Aid. 

erIc"                .    : 
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TABLE  39:    HAVE  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PEOPLE  ENCOURAGED  YOU  TO  USE  TUITION-AID 
BENEFITS  OR  TO  SEEK  ADDITIONAL  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 

Tuition-Aid  Benefit      Education  or  Training 


YES 

■  NO 

N 

YES 

NO 

N 

Supervisor 

18.8 

81.3 

16 

18.2 

81.8 

11 

Fellow  workers 

47.1 

52.9 

17 

45.5 

54.5 

n 

Shop  steward(s) 

53.3 

46.7 

15 

56.3 

43.8 

16 

Union  leaders 

78.6 

21.4 

28 

88.5 

11.5 

26 

Friends  outside 

26.7 

73.3 

15 

10.0 

90.0 

10 

of  work 

About  79%  of  the  respondents  reported  receiving  encouragement  to  use 
Tuition-Aid  from  the  "union  leaders",  followed  by  about  53%  who  reported 
receiving  encouragement  from  "shop  steward(s)".    "Fellow  workers"  and  "friends 
outside  of  work"  ranked  third  and  fourth,  respectively,  as  a  source  of  Inspira- 
tion to  use  Tuition-Aid,    Regarding  education  and  training,  workers  gt^nerally 
reported  receiving  encouragement  from  their  "union  leaders",  "shop  steward(s)", 
and  their  "fellow  workers"  In  a  decreasing  order,  with  "friends  outside  of 
work"  as  the  least^  Important  source  of  encouragement. 

TABLE  40:    DO  YOU  FEEL  INCENTIVES  COULD  ENCOURASE  EMPLOYEES  TO  TAKE  ADDITIONAL 
EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  OR  TO  USE  TUITION-AID  BENEFITS? 


YES 

NO 

N 

Letter  of  commendation 

y 

43.5 

56.5 

23 

Special  events  held  honoring  students 

42.9 

57.1 

21 

Financial  bonus 

72.7 

27.3 

22 

Consideration  in  career  development  reviews 

60.9 

39.1 

23 

Wage  Increase 

93.3 

6.7 

30 

Publicity  for  participating 

40.0 

60.0 

20 

Additional  job  responsibilities 

62.5 

37.5 

24 

Promotion  or  new  job 

88.5 

11.5 

26 

5D2 


The  majority  of  respondents  to  this  question  indicated  that  all 
except  "publicity  for  participating",  "special  events  held  honoring  students",  and 
"letter  of  coirmendation"  could  encourage  employees  to  take  additional  educa- 
tion or  training,  or  to  use  Tuition-Aid  benefits. 


PART  F:    FACTORS  AFFECTING  PARTICIPATION 

TABLE  41 :    THERE  ARE  A  LOT  OF  REASONS  WHY  PEOPLE  MAY  NOT  PURSUE  FURTHER  EDUCA- 
TION OR  TRAINING.    DO  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ACT  AS  A  PROBLEM  FOR  YOU? 


A.  Education  and  Training  Programs 

The  education  or  training  programs  I  want 
to  take  are  not  offered 

Scheduling  of  education  offerings  are  not 
convenient  for  me 

Programs  are  held  far  away  for  me 

I  do  not  have  transportation  to  get  to 
programs 

Programs  held  in  the  evening  are  unsafe 
for  me  to  go  to 

B.  Information  and  Advice 

I  don't  have  adequate  information  about 
courses  that  are  available 

I  do  not  have  adequate  information  about 
what  educational  institutions  are  available 

I  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or  counseling 
about  available  courses  and  whether  I  am 
qualified  to  take  them  ^ 

I  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or  counsel- 
ing about  available  educational 
institutions 

I  do  not  have  adequate  advice  or 
counseling  about  my  career  oppor- 
tunities 


Yes,  it  is 
a  problem 

21.7  IS. 7 

20.3  31.3 

25.9  33.3 
0.0  12.1 

1.3  6.5 

12.3  31.3 

14.8  25.8 
15.0  ^25.0 

10.6  23.3 

7.4  22.6 


No,  it  is  not 
a  problem 

A.  I2_ 

78.3  83.3 
79.7  68.8 

74.1  66.7 
100.0  87.9 

98.7  93.5 

87.7  68.8 

85.2  74.2 
85.0  75 

89.4  76.7 
92.6  77.4 


Yes,  it  is        No,  it  is  not 
a  problem         a  problem 
h      T2  Ti  T2 


C.  Personal  and  Family 

I  don't  want  to  take  courses  on  my  4.5   19.4  95.5  80.6 

own  time 

I  cannot  afford  child  care  or  make  5.1    10.0  94.9  90,0 

arrang^ents  for  child  care 

I  don't  think  I  could  pass  the  4.7   10.0  ?5.3  90.0 

course  >o 

I  don't  have  enough  free  time  11.0   28.1  89.0  71.9 

because  of  family  responsibilities 

My  wjM<TnEoo1iard  and  I  am  too  7.1    13.3  92.9  86.7 

tired  to  take  courses. 

My  work  schedule  cafnnot  be  rearranged  23.2   31.3  76.8  68.8 

to  take  time  off  io  attend  an  educa- 
tional program 

Educational  programs  would  take  too  3.5   12.5  96.5  87.5 

long  for  me  to  complete 

My  spouse  (wife  or  husband)  doesn't  ,  3.5     0,0  96.5  100.0 

want  me  to 

My  children  don't  want  me  4o  l.Z     0.0^         98.8  100.0 

D.  General 

I  don't  think  I  would  get  promoted  6.Q   24.2  94.0  75.8 

or  get  a  better  job  even  if  I  took 
some  education 

Favoritism  In  who  gets  approval  1.2   25.5  98.8  75.0 

If  r  take  a  course,  my  company  may  0.0     6.5         100.0  93.5 

think  I  lack  a  skill. 

At      the  three  most  important  problems  were:    (1)  "programs  are  held  far 
away  from  me;  (2)  "my  work  schedule  cannot  be  rearranged  to  take  time  off 
to  attend  an  educational  program",  and  (3)  "the  education  or  training  programs 
I  want  to  take  are  not  offered".    However,  at  Tg  a  different  set  of  problems 
were  reported  as  follows:    (1)  "programs  are  held^far  away  for  me",  (2)  "I 


don't  have  adequate  information  about  courses  that  are  available",  (3) 
"scheduling  of  education  offerings  are  not  convenient  for  me",  and  (4)  "my 
work  schedule  cannot  be  rearranged  to  take  time  off  to  attend  an  educational 

program".  .       %  i 

I 

TABLE  42:    DO  YOU  PERSONALLY  WANT  TO  TA^E  ANY  FURTHER  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 


Yes,  definitely 
Yes,  probably 
No 

About  47X  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  40X  at  Tg  indicated 
definite  desire  to  pursue  education  or  training.    Twenty  percent  of  the 
respondents  at  T^  and  35%  at      indicated  that  they  did  not  want  further 
education  or  training. 

TABLE  43:    DO  YOU  PERSONALLY  THINK  THAT  YOU  NEED  MORE  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING? 


Yes,  definitely 
Yes,  probably 
No 

About  42X  of  the  respondents  at  T^j  and  36%  at  Tg  indicated  a  definite 
need  on  their  part  for  further  education  and  training.  Sixteen  percent  at 
T,  and  36%  at  T«  indicated  that  they  did  not  feel  the  need. 


47.3  39.5 

32.3  25.6 

20.4  34.9 
(N=93)  (N=43) 


41.9  35.7 

41.9  28.6 

16.1  35.7 

(N=91)  (N=42) 


5.95 


TABLE  44:    00  YOU  INTEND  TO  CONTINUE  YOUR  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  IN  THE  NEXT 
TWO  (2)  YEARS? 


Yes,  definitely  30.8  16.7 

Yes,  probably  36.3  33.3 

No  33.0  50.0 

(N=91)  (N=42) 

Thirty-one  percent  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  ahout  17%  at  Tg  indicated 
that  they  definitely  Intended  to  continue  their  education  or  training  in  the 
two  years  after  the  survey.   An  additional  26%  at  T^  and  33%  at  Tg  indicated 
that  they  probably  would. 

TABLE  45:    DO  YOU  THINK  YOU  WILL  USE  YOUR  TUITION-AID  BENEFITS  IN  THE. NEXT 
(2)  YEARS? 


Yes.  definitely 

23.6 

32.5 

Yes,  probably 

33.7 

15.0 

No 

42.7 

52.5 

(N=89) 

(N=40) 

Twenty-four  percent  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  32%  at  Tg  anticipated 
definitely  using  Tuition-Aid  during  the  two  years  after  the  survey.  ^ An  addi- 
tional 34%  at  Tr  and  15%  at  T   indicated  tl'.at  they  probably  would  use  their 
'  2 

^  ' 

T-A  benefits  in  the  next  two  years. 

■i.  ■■  ■■  / 

/ 

PART  G:    BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 
TABLE  46:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  SEX? 


■^1 

^2 

Male 

98.0 

loo.o 

Female 

2.0 

0.0 

(N»98) 

(N=48) 
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TABLE  47:    HOW  OLD  ARE  YOU? 


T 

'Under  25 

0.0 

2.2 

25-34 

9.1 

20.0 

35-44 

20.2 

15.6 

45-54 

37.4 

42.2 

55  and  over 

33. 

20.0 

(N«99) 

(N=45) 

About  9X  of  the  respondents  at  and  22%  at  were  under  35  years  of  age. 
TABLE  48:    WHAT  IS  YOUR  RACIAL  BACKGROUND? 


Black                                         2.0  4.5 

White                                       95.9  93.2 

American  Indian  or  Alaskan            2.0  0.0 
Native 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander             0.0  2.3 

(N»98)  (N=44) 
Two  percent  of  the  respondents  at  T-j  and  4.5%  at  Tg  were  black. 
TABLE  49:    IS  YOUR  ETHNIC  HERITAGE  HISPANIC? 

■  T2 


Yes                                            3.6  7.7 

,              No                                             96.4  92.3 

(N=84)  (N«39) 

About  4%  of  the  respondents  at  T^j  and  8%  at  T2  were  of  Hispanic  ethnic 
heritage. 
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XABLE  50:   WHAT  IS  YOUR  CURRENT  MARITAL  STATUS? 


T, 

1 

To 
z 

3. 1 

9.1 

90.8 

86.4 

0.0 

0.0 

2.3 

2.0 

2.3 

(N=98) 

(N=44) 

Single*  never  married 
Married  (not  separated) 
Married  (separated) 
Widowed 
Divorced 


About  91%  of  the  respondents  at  T^  and  86%  at  Tg  were  married  (not 
separated. 

TABLE  51:    HOW  MANY  DEPENDENTS  ARE  CURRENTLY  LIVING  WITH  YOU? 
#  of  Dependents 
0 
1 
2 
3 

5+ 


Children 

Others 

41.7 

66.7 

18.8 

22.9 

14.6 

6.3 

8.3 

4.2 

10.4 

0.0 

6.3 

.  0,0 

(N=48) 

(N=48) 

TABLE  52:    IN  WHAT  YEAR  WAS  YOUR  LAST  CHILD  BORN? 

Percent 

Prior  to  1950 
1950  -  1959 
1960  -  1969 
1970  -  1979 


24.2 
2.7 
54.0 
18.9 
(N=37) 
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Of  the  respondents  with  children,  18.9%  had  children  under  ten  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

TABLE  53:    WHAT  IS  THE  HIGHEST  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION  YOU  HAVE  AHAINED? 


T, 

'2 

Some  high  school  or  less 

20.6 

25.0 

High  school  diploma  or  GEO 

45.4 

38.6 

Some  college,  but  no  associate  or 
bachelor's  degree 

28.9 

31.8 

Associate  degree 

0.0 

2.3 

Bachelor's  degree  or  higher 

5.2 

2.3 

{N=97) 

(N"44) 

The  majority  of  the  respondents  both  at  T^  and  Tg  had  more  than  a  high 
school  or  GEO  education.   About  21%  at  T^  and  25%  at  Tg  had  "some  high 
school  or  less"  education. 

TABLE  54:    IN  WHAT  YEAR  DID  YOU  AHAIN  YOUR  HIGHEST  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION? 


YEAR 

PERCENT 

Prior  to  1950 

44.6 

1950  -  1954 

5.2 

1955  -  1959 

13.1 

1960  -  1964 

15.8 

1965  -  1969 

7.8 

1970  -  1974 

10.4 

1975  -  1979 

0.0 

1980 

2.6 

(N=38) 

About  13%  of  respondents  attained  their  highest  level  of  education  within 
the  past  10  years. 


TABLE  55:    DO  YOU  HAVE  A  ONE-YEAR  CERTIFICATE.  TRADE  LICENSE,  PROFESSIONAL 
1        LICENSE,  OR  JOURNEYMAN'S  CERTIFICATE?  ■ 

!  ..:  YES  55.6 

/  NO  44.4 

N=36) 

About  56%  of  the  respondents  had  a  one-year  certificate,  trade  ^ 

license,  professional  license,  or  journeyman's  certificate.  , 

TABLE  56:    WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BEST  DESCRIBES  THE  LOCATION  QF  THE^PLACE 
WHERE  YOU  LIVE?  ^  ^  ^ 

Rural  or  farm  community  ^       ^  18.6 

Small  town  or  village  (less  than  46.5 
50,000  people)--" 

MediiOT-sized  city  or  its  suburbs  32.6 
(50,000  -  25,000  people) 

i="airly  large  city  or  its  suburbs  2.3 
(250,000  -  500,000  people) 

Very  large  city  or  its  surburbs  0.0 
(over  500,000  people) 

(N=43) 

Nearly  80%  of  the  respondents  lived  in  communities  of  less  than  50,000. 


TABLE  57:    WHAT  SHIH  DO  YOU  USUALLY  WORK? 

Day  100.0 
Evening  0.0 
Night  0.0 
Split  (N84Q) 
All  respondents  worked  during  the  day. 
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TABLE  58:    ON  THE  AVEgAGE,  HOW  MANY  HOURS^  WEEK  DO  YOU  WORK  ON  THIS  JOB? 

HoUrT  Worked  Percent 


00-19  0.0 

20-29  0.0 

,     30-39  4.8 

40  -  49  92.9 

50-59  2.4 

\  .                            60  or  more  0.0 

\  '          (N=42)     •  ^ 
About  93%  of  the  respondents  worked  40  -  49  hj^rs  per  week  on  the  job 
they  held  at\the  time  of  the  survey. 

TABLE  59:    WHaVjS  YOUR  PAY  CATEGORY?  - 


I  .  Percent 

Hourly  97,6 

Salaried,  but  paid  for  overtime  2.4 

Salariad,  but  not  paid  for  overtime  0.0 

^  (N=42) 

About  98%  of  the  respondents  worked  pn  an  hourly  basis.  ^ 

TABLE  60:    WHAT  WAS  YOUR  OWN  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  FROM  THIS  JOB,  BEFORE  TAXES, 
DURING  1978? 


:\  \ 

\ 

Less  than  $7,499 

1.2 

2:5 

$7,500  -  $9,999 

1.2 

2.§ 

$10,000  -  $12,499 

kX 

0.0 

$12,500  -  $14,999 

7.1 

12.5 

$15,000  -  $17,499 

8.3 

$17,500  -  $19,999 

9.5 

17.5 

$20,000  -  $22,499 

13.1 

\  25.0 

$22,500  or  more 

58.3 

\  30.0 

\ 
\ 
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About  89%  of  the  respondents  at  and  82.5%  at  Tg  earned  $15,000 
or  more  annually. 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT 


BSTKEESi: 


THE  NATIONAL  MA21P0TOR  INSTITUTE 


AND 


COMMUNICATIONS  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 


AND 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE  OF  CALIFORNIA 


FOR  THE 

ESTABLISHMENT  AND  EXECUTION  OF  A 
MODEL  *1  JOINT  TUITION  ASSISTANCE 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 


604 


The  purpose  of  this  memoranduo  and  attached  project  description  is 
to  stipulate  the  terms  of  the  working  agreement  between  the  National 
Kanpower  Institute,  the  Cosraunlcations  Workers  of  America  and  General 
Telephone  of  California  for  establishing  and  implementing  a  Model.  #1 
Demonstration  Project  as  called  for  in  Contract  Number  400^76-0125 
between  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  the  National  ^lanpover 
Institute. 

This  memorandiim  establishes  general  areas  of  responsibility,  and  is 
supplemented  by  the  specifications  contained  in  the  attached  project  descrip** 
tion. 

The  National  Manpower  Institute,  for  its  part,  is  responsible 
to.  the  National  Institute  of  Education  for  providing  the 
following  services  for  the  project: 

Financial  accountability  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
for  all  contract  funds  allocated  to  the  Model  Deizonstration 
Project. 

Pre-service  and  in-service  training  for  the  local  project  coor- 
dinator. 

Guidance  in  establishing  and  organizing  educational  information 
resources. 

Assistance  to  site  coordinator  In  design  and  development  of  a 
case  stud^  of  the  demonstration  project. 

Exchanging  Information  and  ideas  among  participants  across 
the  local  demonstration  projects. 

Designing  and  implementing  a  data  collection  and  data  analysis 
program  at  the  local  demonstration  project  site,  including 
group  administration  of  the  ''Worker  Education  and  Training 
Study"  to  100  workers  at  the  site  at  two  points  in  time. 

Making  final  determination  on  the  selection  of  the  site 
coordinator  and  establishing  reporting  procedures  and  means 
for  the  site  coordinator. 

Convening  representatives  from  each  of  the  three  local  demon- 
strations for  periodic  reviews  of  progress,  Information 
exchange,  and  dissemination  activities. 


1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 


0D 

GEnERALTELB>HOnE 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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liine  il  limy  be  exieiidod  by  ProrJdiinl  Ciiiloi,         ^  ■■ 

Olhei  guidelines  rcslrici  mmm  hoi  water  lempejPett  io 
105  degrees,  unless  local  health  codes  diclale  higher 
lemperalures,  and  set  maximum  cooling  and  healing 
lomperiilures  of  05  and  55  degrees  in  buildings  during 'periods 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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ram  succeed 


General  has  mei  lis  alllrmnlivo  ac- 
tion liiring  gonls^  Long-lorm  ellotis 
by  Iho  company  Io  bring  lis  porcon* 
lago  ol  minority  employees  Io  a  level 
rellecling  Ihecurreni  labor  market  In 
'  communilles  II  serves  has  been  suc- 
ccsslul,  according  to  Jim  Webb,  per- 
jqnne!i5l2lipns  director, 
"Goiieriirs  niinorily  oiiiplnyod!;  (iioi 
inrliidinn  norHiiinoiily  IihiiiiIih;)  how 
reprosciil  IKi  porconi  ol  llifi  ;^ri./;i|l 
person  work  lorcn. 

"This  figure  surpasses  our  goal  ol 
24.6  percent."  Webb  said,  "And  this 
program  has  done  more.  II  has 
become  the  process  whereby 
everyone  who  Is  qualilled  to  hold  a 
certain  position  will  have  the  chance 
to  do  so." 

More  signilicanlly,  General  has 
been  able  Io  achieve  lis  objective  ol 
hiring  more  minorlly  hourly  employ- 
ees. It  has  Increased  that  total  Io 
29,-4  percent  Irom  11.9  percent  In 
flary  Q72.  The  eight-year  objecllve 
ERJ  0124.6  percent. 

reTScncd.  IIk!  coiwinv'!!  hour- 


1971,  only  4,6  percent  ol  our  man-  "Allhough  elloris  are  sllll  required 

agement  employees  were  minority,  regarding  disirlbulion  ol  minorillos 
Today  we  arc  q|  13.2  perconi,  )usl '  wllhiii  llic  lioiirly  wage  schedules, 

under  our  goal  ol  aboul  16  percent.  24,7  pcrceni  ol  those  employees  In 

"When  you  consider  that  between  ihe  lop  three  wage  categories  are 

1972  and  1975,  there  was  little  job  minorities,"  he  added, 

growth  due  to  the  nation's  recession.  General  is  also  on  large!  In  placing 

I  led  that  we  have  done  a  good  job  women  In  jobs  usually  associated 

in  Il)i:i  c;ilO(j()iy."  Wclili  iiiiiil,  "nm  will)  nioii.  In  107?,  loiiiiilo'uiilt 

tills  area  will  (itways  bfi  one  ol  our  oiiiploycds  wero  nejirty  non-existent, 

lop  pilorllloD,"  Al  one  point  bolwoon  Today,  llicy  fcproscnl  soino  20.1  per- 

1971  and  1975,  Genoral's  piiyroll  conlol  Ihe  total  crall  work  lorcc. 

dropped  Irom  19.676  Io  1 7,295,  Al  the  same  lime,  the  number,  of 

"Minorities  have  aLso  gained  in  non-minority  males  today  numbers 

company  seniority,"'  Webb  reports.  43.0  percent,  This  is  where  II  should 


be  when  compared  to  California's 
labor  lorco.  Convorsoly,  Iho  porconi* 
ago  of  lotal  Icinalo  employees  rests 
al  45.4  percent. 

And  will  a  woman  ever  .bee ^ 
president  ol  General  ol.Calilc  I  | 
"Of  course,"  ansv^ers  Webb, 
rontly  Icmalo  parlicipallon  In  tti 
|k:i  in<iniii|unioiil  siilaiygiades 
creasing  at  llio  rate  ol  1  porcor 
year.  By  the  end  ol  1971.  onl 
porconi  ol  Iho  lop  live  m  ^ 
management  jobs  were  lllle  |j 
lomalos.  Today,  It's  over  15  w 
cent."  g 
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Rate  increase  process  begins 


0 


The  Public  Utilities  Commission's 
recent  acceptance  ol  the  company's 
notice  ol  Intention  (NOI)  to  tile  lor  an 
annual  rale  Increase  ol  $80  million 
has  begun  a  regulatory  process  thai 
wiil  tnke  more  than,  a  year  to  com- 
plolo. 


nia  utilities  lor  many  years, 

That  plan,  which  has  the  support 
of  all  ol  the  state's  major  utilities, 
calls  for  a  Iwo  month  lapse  Irom  the 
date  the  NOI  Is  accepted  until  the  ap- 
plication Is  Hied.  Following  that,  ap- 
nrnyimalnlv  19  mnnllns  m  nnoHoH 


witness  hearings  which  will  be 
in  various  localions  in  Gene 
operating  territory  during  Novei 
and  December.  Anyone  Irom 
public  can  testily  at  these  hear 
Then,  between  December  and  A| 


I 
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It  still  pays  to  get  an  education 
with  General 


If  you're  Intcresled  In  continuing 
your  educailon:  iho  company's  finan- 
cial ak)  program  may  help  you  riioel 
the  cos!  of  luiiion,  books  andlocs, 

General's  lulllon  aki  program  Is 
available  lo  pll  fulMlme  employees 
with  three  monllis  of  service. 

According  lo  Tom  Olson,  manage- 
ment staffing  and  development  man- 
jigei;Jho.pro^rara-L4losignedJo- 
help  employo'ss  Improve  their  job 
performance  and  prepare  for  future 
advancement  by  taking  courses  that 
relate  to  their  current  job  or  jobs  for 
which  they  can  becoiTiequalllled, 

Upon  complotioii  ol  approved 
courses,  wilh  minimum  grades  ol 
"C"  or  satisfactory  complotion  cer- 
tificates, omployecs  are  reimbursed 
for  75  percent  of  all  costs  over  $10, 
Including  the  total  cost  of  tuition, 
registration,  fees,  required  books  and 
related  malerial,  . 

"in  1978, 239  employees  received 
lulllon  aid,  and  nirciidy  this  year  wo ' 
hove  nearly  300  applicalions,"  sak) 
Jan  Slancor,  irainln;]  spocinlisi,  who 
Is  responsible  lor  coordinating  the 
program,  More  than  $160,000  were 
given  in  tuillonaid.during  1978. 

Employees  m^  enrollJn  any  ac- 
credited public  or  private  school.  Ex- 
"  nslon  courses,  trade  and  corres- 
pondence schools  are  also  covered. 
If  they  are  recognized  by  one  of  the 


m 


•7' 


The  tuition  ak)  program  can  apply 
to  one  class  or  an  entire  degree  pro- 
gram. 

"Over  100  people  were  enrolled  In 
an  associated  arts  degree. program 
offered  through  Azusa  Pacific  Col- 
lege this  past  semester,"  Stanccr 
said,  "This  program  Involves  video 


tape  clases  which  can  be  viewed  at 
General's  facilites  during  a  lunch 
hour  or  alter  work.  Even  the  tests  are 
administer^  at  the  work  location," 
Another  popular  degree  program  is 
an  accelerated  bachelor's  degree  of- 
fered through  the  Universily  ol 
Redlands.  . 


Lowell  MacDonald,  Goleta  prolect 
coordinator  with  22  years  of  service. 

Darleen  Marshall,  f^unllnglon 
Beach  operator  wilh  l'l  years  ol  ser- 
vice. 

Harold  Smiih,  Whillicr  dralling 
supervisor  with  39  years  ol  service. 

Donald  Petersen,/ Santa  Monica 
special  services  analyst  wilh  25 
years  of  service. 

David  Powers,  Long  Beach  en- 
gineering assistant  with  1'6  years  of 

r — ^fffwcr ■■ ~" 

Darrell  Kiehl,  Lakewood  special 
equipment  installer  with  24  years  of 
service. 

Jeani  l^anratty,  Palm  Springs 
operator  wilh  11  months  ol  service. 

Willie  Donsant,  Sania  Monica 
cquipmcnl  mnlnlaincr  wilh  17  ycnrs 
ol  service. 

Eugene  Slandley,  Monrovia  train- 
ing  specialist  wilh  29  years  ol  ser- 
vice. 

Citizen's  award 

Nominations  for  the  company's 
Good  Citizen  Award  should  be  sub- 
miltod  to  the  govcrnmcnini  nlleirs 
department  by  Scpl.  1<  according  (o 
William  Griffith,  vice  presidenl-gov- 
ernmentalalfairs. 

Information  and  applications  for 
the  Good  Cilizen  Award  are  aifallable 
at  the  Governmental  Affairs  Depart-  . 
ment,   1500A,  Santa  Mqnkia  or  to-f  » 
caillng(213)151-6801. 
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i..  —  APPENDIX  E 

-A    FRIENDLY    REMINDER  - 

HAVE  YOU  FORGOTTEN  SOMETHING?? 

THE  PAYMEKT  IS  DUEII 

AS  AN  EMPLOYEE  OF  GENERAL  TK:  EVIIOZIE ,  PAYKSr^T  IS  ABOUT  DUE  YOU 
•FOR  MOST  OF  YOUR  COST  OF  TUITION,  REGISTPJVTIOK  FEES,  BOOKS 
AND  RELATED  MATERIAL  AFITKR  COMPLETION  OF  AIJY  JOB  RELATED  COURSE 
WITH  A  GRADE  'C   OR  BETTER.     IF  YOU  HAVE  TilS  TlliS,  THE  COMPANY 
HAS  THE  MONEY. 

FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS,  TELL  YOUR  SUPERVISOR  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  10 
READ  HIS  PERSONNEL  PR?iCTICE   (PE  987.071)    ABOUT  TUITION  7\IU. 
ALS^"     ASK  HIM  OR  HER  TO  GET  YOU  A  TUITION  AID  7\PPLICJvTI0N , 
(Fc       .05296)  ,  OR  YOU  CAN  PICK  ONE  UP  AT  THE  COMi>7\NY'S 
STATIONERY  STOPJ3R0OM. 

IF  YOU  ARE  TRYING  TO  KEEP  UP  IK  OUR  RAPIDLY  CHANGING  WORLD, 
YOU,  NEED  TO  EMBRACE' THE  THOUGHTS  OF  'LIFE  LONG  LEAIU-JING'  AND 

y 

•CONTINUING  EDUCATION'.     SO,  START  THE  NEW  YEAR  ON  A  POSITIVE 
NOTE  WITH  A  l^SOLUTION  TO  JOIN  THE  EVER  INCRSASII-7G  CROWD  OF 
X^ORKING  ADULTS  THAT  ARE  GOING  BACK  TO  SCUOOL. 

JOEL  CLIFTON 

F.DU CATION  COFjT'IITTEE 
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Editor -Sharon  Smith 


OCTOBER  1979 


CWA  Local  11588,  Survey  Results 


I 


Thit  is  tl)c  last  In  a  series  of  articles 
which  have  appeared  In  your  newsletter 
discussing  the  results  of  the  recent  survey 
of  the  incnitK'rshl|)  of  Local  11S88.  As  a 
researcher,  I  am  very  pleased  with  the 
information  which  has  been  |;athcred  from 
this  survey.  Various  portions  of  this  survey 
are  now  being  prepared  for  publication  to 
professional  journals.  Remember,  only  sum- 
maries of  ihe  data  collected  arc  to  be  pub- 
lished. The  conlidenilallty  and  anonymity 
of  Individual  responses  will  not  be  divulged 
under  any  circumstances.  Needless  to  say, 
without  the  generous  support  of  the  mem- 
iHirsliip  ul  Local  11  SUB,  its  officers  and 
iixccutlvc  Board,  this  research  would  nut 
luvebeen  possible,  I  hope  that  yuii  have 
found  the  results  of  the  survey  to  be  Inter- 
esting, or  at  least.  Informative.  Thank  you 
again  for;  your  cooperation.  Worldng  with 
the  stiff  and  the  membership  of  Local 
.11588  has  been  a  pleasant  and  fruitful 
experience.  We,  the  researchers  who  took 
part  in  the  preparation,  distribution,  and 
analyation  of 'this  survey,  are  In  your 
debt 

The  questions  and  tesponses  below 
complete  the  review  of  all  the  questions 
which  appeared  on  tlie  original  question- 
naire. Because  of  space  llmitatloii:,  the 


Perhaps  the  ability  to  (at  least  potentially) 
transfer  Into  new  areas  and/or  job  clas- 
sifications accounts  for  some  of  llie  ten- 
dency oi  employees  to  remain  with  the 
company  over  time. 

The  remainder  of  the  questions  and 
responses  arc  self  explanatory  and  probably 
do  not  require  additional  comment.  How- 
ever, would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
for  a  final  ccmmenl  As  I  have  mentioned 
before,  you,  tlic  membership  arc  responsible 
for  (he  success  of  this  survey.  I  would  like 
to  give  .1  special  thanks  to  your  Local 
Ofilcers  and  your  Executive  Board  for  Ihe 
lullowing  rc.isiin.  Olivloiisly,  I  have  imposed 
on  the  liuK*  nnd,  no  doubt,  the  piitiencc, 
of  your  Oflicen,  Executive  Board,  and 
their  staff.  Yet,  my  appreciation  ^'Surely 
exceeds  lhe>c  sacrifices.  Early  on.  It  wan 
agreed  that  the  results  of  the  survey, 
whether  complimentary  or  NOT  to  the 
company  OR  THE  UNION  would  not  be 
edited  In  ;^y  way.  It  was  promised  that 
my  comments  and  the  reproduction  of  the 
results  would  not  be  censored  by  ANYONE 
3t  any  TIME.  The  results  that  have  been 
printed  are  those  which  reflect  the  behavior 
and  attitudes  of  the  respondents.  There  has 
be^n  NO  exc|kn  to  this  policy.  The 
acceptance  anMprsement  of  this  policy 


to  pass.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you,  the  mem- 
bership, feel  tliat  this  survey  was  conducted 
with  dignity  and  with  a  minimum  of  incon- 
venience for  yiHi. 

turn  to  next  pose  ((^results 


President  Crowell 

Thank  you  for  the  Survey  Results.  I 
have  given  them  one  complete  rcaJing, 
however,  there  is  so  much  that  can  be 
learned  from  the  resulu  that  I  am  doing  a 
more  careful  study  on  the  analysis  of  tlie 
results. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  up  and  going 
again.  I'll  be  seeing  you  soon. 

OinaCBeaumoA 
Vice  Presided 
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Inththsiym 


Apprwlnntcly  how  many  days  of  unuJmIck  llmc  do  you  have? 
Nono 
t>30days 
31-60  days 
61-90  days 
More  ihan  90  days 


12.5 
26.0 
5.2 
5.8 
50.5 


For  Your 
Information .... 

livcryunc  K  lalkini;  ahiMil  llic  1%  iiuidc- 
linn  thai  Ihu  |;(tvi<iiinicnl  has  sii)i{;cslcd  lor 
pay  raises.  \Vlicn  yon  cunsidrr  lhai  Ihc 
price  (if  KaMtlinc  has  almost  dcHihlud  (when 
you  can  get  It)  in  the  last  six  months,  and 
(he  price  of  hamburjtcr  is  out  of  sii;hi, 
that  1%  seems  very  Inadequate.  If  you  arc 
at  tup  pay  in  sclK'dulc  ((9,22  per  hour) 
Ihc  yearly  wage  Is  $)9,177.60.  A  raise  of 
T%  would  aniiHinl  (o  $1,342.43  a  year. 
It  works  out  lu  $11 1.90  per  numlh  kfurc 
taxes.  I  S(%  us  falling  behind  and  our  pur- 
•  chasins  power  diminishing, 

A  few  employees  will  benefit  immensely 
from  this  plan.  I  would  like  to  show  you 
how  this  plan  would  effect  two  of  our 
employees: 

THEODORE  F.BROPHY 
Chairman  Of  The  Board  GTE 

CURRENT      1%  NEW 
SALARY     RAISE  SALARY 
$387,704.00  $27,139.28  $414,843.00 

JOHN  I.DOUGLAS 

Vice  Chairman  Of  The  Board  GTE 

CURRENT      1%  NEW 
SALARY    RAISE  SALARY 
$277,148.00  $19,400.36  $296,548.00 

As  you  can  sec  there  is  1%  fur  us  and 
T%  for  Ihc  other  employees.  Speaking  of 
money  and  gasoline,  did  ynu  know  liial 
your  union  appro.uhed  (icncral  Telephone 
of  California  in  regards  It)  increasing  the 
mileaec  treatment  up  from  16  cents  a 


mile.  The  company  rccogni/cs  liiiii  liic 
piicc  ol  gas  iiiiN  skyroikvliid  (iiil  ol 
ilut,  as  fur  as  incicasing  liie  miioagit  aiiol* 
nieni  the  company  lold  us  lu  nIi  on  it. 
Wiicn  liie  lop  people  in  (icnirai  Tcicpiionc 
and  iJnciric  make  well  over  a  (|uailcr  ol  a 
million  doliais  ,i  ycir  do  you  Ihink  that 
llu>y  can  rcial(>  to  our  ntvdN? 

iralernaiiy 
Marly  Wilkes 
Isl  Executive  Vice  President 


Where  Are 
You  Going? 


^TIRES 


MYAL 

■iWliH} 

MONARCH 

NEMO&  JACK'S 

DISCOUNTTIRE &  WHEEL 
PHONE  888-6110  or  824-6333 
324  SOUTH  EST.  | 
Across  from  Standard  Brands  &  lou  Miiirr's 
SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIFORNIA 

S(  HADIA  [SPANOl  PRIQINilN  Pr)R  SAN1IM'.() 
THIS  MrMRrRSIIIP  [NTITIIS  (111  BtARFR  TO 
mClAI  OlSCOUNTPKiaSONAII. 
TIKFS.WHrrLS/iSF.RVICfS 

MtMBfR'SNAME  _..  

ORGANIZATION  

Tires  Wheels  Shocks  Brakes 
AllgntncnIs  10,05 


Duild  yon  m  mm  money?  Aic  y<Ki 
inim*$lc(l  in  .ulv«iiiiiimiilf  Do  you  IicmLiIc 
lu  .i|)ply  lor  ;i  lr<inslii  kum  yon 
ill  al  (Msc  lalkinu  with  uhlonHiN?  Do  ymi 
lack  conlidciitc  iind  arc  leery  ol  chanKiii}; 
jobs?  There  is  a  way  lo  solve  Ihese  prol)leni^. 
Education!  The  schools  ;ind  collei;cs  in  (he 
arc<t  offer  any  number  of  courses  thai  will 
help  yon,  and  (ieoeral  Telephone  will  |iay 
iniKh  ol  Ihe  uMs,  The  company  m\m 
Ihe  v,tl|ie  ill  i'doiation.  By  jMyioK  lluv 
foutths  of  your  cosis  of  job  related  classes 
they  will  help  you  lo  become  a  more 
rounded  person  anr.  therefore  a  more 
valuable  employee. 

The  company's  'Tuition  Aid  Policy^' 
(P.E.  987*071)  Is  available  to  all  full  time 
employees,  The  only  requirements  arc  prior 
approval  of  the  selected  course,  a  final 
'grade  of  'V  or  better,  and  the  receipts 
for  fees,  books,  and  tuition.  The  company 
will  recogni/c  anything  from  a  high  school 
diploma  to  a  Masters  Degree  from  any 
accredited  school  oir  college, 

Ask  your  stipervisor  for  a  'Tuition  Aid 
Application/*  I'oim  #605296.  till  ii  out 
and  return  it  in  to  your  supeivisor.  If  y<m 
have  any  questions  your  Union  Education 
G)mmilleewillbegladtohelp« 

Start  today  for  a  better  k)morrow. 

Iralcinally 
\iw\  Clifton 
Education  Coniniitkv 


(eric 
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EIA  COtiTACT  INFORMATION  L—  APPENDIX  G 

INDIVIDUAL  CONTACT  FORM 


Date: 


Name  of  Individual :, 
Address:  ;- 


Work  Location: 


Contact  initiated  by:  [ZD  EIA     □  Employee/Member    □Other  ^  

rAge  Group/Sex/Ethn1(-  Heritage  or  Race  of  Indivldiral:  (A)  (S)  (R-EH). 

Present  Job:^  .  ..  :  


Education  or  Training  Last  Two  Years 


Kind  of  Information  Wanted:   □  General/Non-specific  education  or  training 

i    i  Tuition  Aid  application  procedure 
[    \  Course  eligibility  under  tuition-aid  plan 
I — i  Member  eligibility  for  tuition  aid  program 
[jj  Specific  education/training  information 

/     '  Dged 

I    i College  courses 

dl  Vocation;?  -technical  education  courses 

.  I    i  Agency/ Indus try  sponsored  education  or 
training  programs 
rn  Union-sponsored  training/retraining  programs 

□ — ^  .  -  ■ . —  


Action  Taken  By  EIA:, 


nJlviduax  uuiittfub 
otm  -  Page  2 


'^Follow-Up  Needed:  O  Yes  □  No  Speficy: 


Action  Taken  by  Individual:    n  Tuition  Aid  Application 

I    I  Course  Application 
I    I  Other,  Specify 


Name  of  EIA:  


APPENDTY  V 

NATIONAL  MANPOWER  INSTTTUTE      -  — 


r  Suite  301  •  1211  ConnectJcut  Avenue,  N.W.  «  Waehington.D.C.  20036  •  202466-2450 


Dear  . 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Institute  for  Work  and  Learning 
(formerly  the  National  Manpower  Institute),  I  wanted  to 
formally  note  our  sincere  appreciation  for  yoxir  outstanding 
service  this  past  year  as  an  Education  Information  Advisor. 
During  1979*1980,  you  gave  countless  hours  to  the  Model  I, 
Joint  Tuition  Assistance  Project  to  acquaint  employees  of 
the  General  Telephone  Company  of  California  with  available 
tuition  assistance  benefits  and  education  opportunities  In 
the  district. 

You  have  contributed  to  an  Important  experiment  with 
implications  for  expanded  worklife  education  and  training 
opportunity  for  working  adults  throughout  the  country.  Your 
dedication  and  contribution  were  noticed  and  are  appreciated. 
Ve  applaud  your  efforts.    By  copy  of  this  letter  we  are 
Informing  6TC  officials  of  our  appreciation  and  respect  for 
your  accompllshmer.wi;. 

Sincerely, 


Gregory  B.  Smith 
Director 

Worker  Education  and  Training 

Policies  Project 
National  Institute  for  Work  and 

Learning 
Washington,  D.C. 
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APPENDIX  A 


MEMORANDUM  OF  AGl^EEMENT 


BET14EEN: 

THE  NATIONAL  MANPOWER  INSTITUTE  AND 
STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT.  PERSONNEL  DIVISION; 
CONNECnCUT  STATE  EMPLOYEES  ASSOCIATION; 
CONNECTICUT  EMPLOYEES  UNION  INDEPENDENT; 
COORDINATING  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  REGION 


FOR  THE 

ESTABLISHMENT  AND  EXECUTION  OF  A  MODEL  #3  JOINT 
TUITION  ASSISTANCE  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 


O  ■      ■ . 

ERIC 


The  purpose  of  this  memoranduia  and  attached  project  description 
is  to  stipulate  the  terms  of  the  working  agreement  bet./ean  the  National 
Manpower  Institute,  the  Personnel  Division  of  the  State  of  !.onnecticut,  the 
Connectitut  State  Employees  Association,  the  Connecticut  Er.ployees  Union  Indepen- 
dent, and  the  Coordinating  Committee  for  the  North  Central  Region  for  Implementing 
a  Model  #3  Demonstration  Project  as  called  for  In  Contract  Nuniber  400-76-0125 
between  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  the  Natlowal  Itenpower  Institute. 

This  memorandum  establishes  general  areas  of  responsibility,  and  is 
supplemented  by  the  specifications  contained  in  th?  attached  project  description. 

The  National  Manpower  Institute,  for  its  part,  is  responsible 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  for  providing  the 
following  services  for  the  project: 

1.  Financial  accountability  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education 

for  all  contract  funds  allocated  to  the  Model  Deronstration  Project. 

2.  Pre-serv1ce  and  In-service  training  for  local  coordinators  and 
educational  information  advisors. 

3.  Guidance  in  establishing  and  organizing  educational  information  . 
resources. 

4.  Assistance  to  site  coordinator   in  design  and  development  of  a 
case  study    of  the  demonstration  project.  - 

5.  Exchanging  information  and  ideas  among  participants  across  the 
local  demonstration  projects. 

6.  Designing  and  implementing  a  data  collection  and  data  analysis 
program  at  each  of  the  local  demonstration  project  sites,  in- 
cluding group  administration  of .the  "Worker  Education  and 
Training  Study"  to  100  workers  at  each  site  at  2  points  in  time. 

7.  Making  final  determination  on  the  selection  of  the  site  coordi- 
nators and  educational  information  advisors  and  establishing 
reporting  procedures  and  means  for  the  site  coordinators. 

8.  Convening  representatives  from  each  of  the  local  demonstrations 
for  periodic  reviews  of  progress,  information  exchange,  and 
disseni nation  activities. 


The  Personnel  Division  of  t-.s  S'Sts  of  Con?  'fCticyt,  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Emplovees  Associst**:;' ,  the  Con-iectic-jt  Er.ployees  Union 
Indepanient  and  tho  Coordina^: Cosra-ittas  few  the  ."arth  Central 
Region  for  their  part,  ere  re5:::?^sible  for  the  following  activi- 
ties: 

1.  Participate    In  estab"r:s-.-c:»t  and  continued  functioning  of 

a  Local  Planning  CorrrM'M       the  f'odol  =3  de-^riStration  •  irojcct . 
charged  with  overseo-?nc  a-d  prp-noting  Iscal  ccccr.plistoent  of 
dentonstratlon  project  cijsitives. 

2.  Koninate    to  Ki'tl.or.e  or  rv.'&  candidates  for  the  position  of  sits 
coordinator  who  are  agreeable  to  the  State.CSF;  and  CEUI. 

3.  Koniinats    to  IWHcandidi-es  for  the  15  educati'jnal  information 
advisor  positions. 

4.  Facilitate  the  fulfillr.er.t  &f  nonthly  reportir.c  requirenients  of 
the  site  coordinator. 

5.  toke  facilities  available  tc  the  site  ccordinat'.r  and  educational 
infofmstion  advisors,  for  the  perfornsnce  of  thiir  respective-  tasks. 

e.  Make  facilities  available  fsr  the  delivery  of  training  to  the  site 
coordinator  by  the  ::£ti^;r,5*.  lianpower  Instit'jts. 

7.  I-iake  such  internal  arranre-er.ts  and  asree-er.ts  ts  necessary  for  " 
the  educational  infonr.3 tier,  advisors  to  ?5rtici?rte  in  Ki4l  deliver- 
ed training  at  no  cost  t3  f-e  demonstration  prs'sct  budget. 

8.  Kake  such  intern*l  erranc5~5:ts  and  agresueits  as  necessary  (on 
a  specified  date*  at  the  tepinning  and  asiin  at  the  end  of  trtt 
dentcnstration  project)  tc  i-s-jra  that  ens  hundred  (100)  v/orr.-rs 
have  been  randotrly  selected,  and  are  available  at  a  central  point 
to  complete  a  group  5dir.ir.1st2red  questionnaire. 

Additional  responsibilities  for  participating  organizations  are  as 
described  in  the  attach::;€nts  t:  this  KeKorandu":  of  Agreement: 

0  "Joint  Tuition  Aid  Project" 
m  "Overview  of  Local  D£.rt'3tration  Project  Kodels" 
•  "The  Local  Coordlfistr--:  T^slc;  and  P.si^cr.sibinties" 
•   a  •■Ri3i%»..'-ch  A?;.-\-ic:i  f:;  ;::>'5trciij^  « 
3  "Education  Infonr^tirn  ;tvl3ors:Task  and  RcS^•0l•I5^bl lities 
0  Ms.T.aranduin  of  AgrerVr-t  Regarding  Fiscal  Acarit  Reporting 
and  Funds  Transfer  .Ar:-5r;:  ::::cnts  and  E».?lcy::;=rt  Status  of 
the  Sij;e  Coordinator 


^4. 
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APPENDIX  B 


July  1,  1978 


CFFICB  0?  LABOR  R2LATI0KS 
General  Kotice  Ko,  78-17 

SDBJECTj   Tuition  Reijaburseiiicnt  July  1,  1978  to  June  30,  1979 

The  following  reimbursement  program  is  available  to  State  Enplcyees  whose 
classes  are  included  in  conective  bargaining  units  as  follws: 

in*  -  1  state  Police      '  '  ^.j. 

MP  -  2  Services,  Maintenance,  Buildir^  Trade  Cbrafts  ^ 

HP  -  3  Adninistrative  Clerical 

HP  -  U  Correcticn  Officers 

HP  -  5  Protective  Services 

"  n«*d.'wi  CSio'Uiiit  CrrordC-^iioasl)  -  .... 

P-2   Social  Services 

P-3A  Education  .  » 

•     P-3B  Education  ^  L  ^  ^  ^ 

.,  P-U   Engineering  Sciences  and  Related  • 

P-S  Adiaipistpative  -  Residaal  ^  . 

Ptal^icipation  In  this  prograTwiU  be  United  to  the  naxW  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  tlie  negotiated  contract  or  each  bargaining  unit. 

itotial  reimbursement  of  tuition  for  .job-related  educational  tjainii^  tak^  outside 
S^regij^'^  scheduled  hours  of  work  Kill  be  considered  undisr  the  f  olldwing  con- 
ditions: 

1 .    gaining  is  ^ob  related  aa  verlTied  by  the  a^jency  head  or  authorized 
riSeseSfcatiVc;   vill  result  in  iaicreased  knofledge  and  skills  is 
adSed  33riinarilr  at  Issprovlng  the  cBployec's  perfonaance  on  his 
uresent  dob  or  vill  cnablo  the  esiplqyee  to  keep  up  with  his  present  ^ 
or  vin  enable  the  timplcyee  to  keep  vp  with  changing  concepts  or 
d^ilSnSts  Z  assigned  <^c4ational  field,  or  will  enable  the  er^lpyee 
\        ^^S^^rd  KcbiUty  and  d^elopacnt  to  qualify  for  ottier  positions  ^ 
elsewhere  in  State  service. 
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'  ^'   Illf'fJ^^"""?*'^!  expectation  that  tangible  benefits  will  accrue  to 
t?aiXinS!^  '"'"^''"^  '"^  theVesult  of  the  educa??Snal 

^*  SlIvSr^iML""')?*?'  ^'''S"     '^""y  accredited  Connecticut  colleges  or 

^^^^^  providing  trade  instructions  or  splcial 

JSSi°"'lrS'?^"'"3  the  State  Board  of  Education  win  be"^ 

IJJ  "Colleges  without  walls"  and  correspondence  courses  are 

CoLSc®P*^^^^®'^"PV°^       correspondence  course  for  Medical 
S  ?«  r«   ^fr^^I!^-,„^^?P*^°"s      the  requirement  that  the  institution 
•  be  considered  only  if  the  employee  shows 

reason(s)  verified  by  the  agency  head  or 
representative.  .  i 

^^-^t      undergraduate  or  graduate  level,  credit  or  non- 
credit.   Reimbursement  will  be  considered  only  if  the  agency  he'^d  ' 

JP;*^^!^  of  .the  course  a.id  provides  proof  that  the 
n^rfl  "  oob-related  and  of  value  to  the  employee  and  the  agency. 

S^^cJJr^*''^*  "  P2»**  0^  a  degree  program  will  be 

.    considered  provided  that  the  agency  head  or  his  representative 
approves  the  courses »  .  • 

^M^^ j» A      .  f.  •  t  -^^^  ^®  1  united  to  a  maximum  of  three  courses  or  n^ne  • 

credits,  whichever  is  less,  each  fiscal  year  and  will  be  made  to  the 
employee  It  .50%  of  the  college  rate  for  tuition,  laboratory  and 
service  fees  only,  whichever  Is  less.   No  other  fees  such  as 
■  v<iidbi ttviuii,  iiidurance,  oreaKaoe  or  "jiiirchases  of  textbsaJ'*'  ••''"'1 
reimbursed.    Full  tice  studentsfmay  apply  forpro-rrtS're^nibursem^^ 

6. ^  Tuition  reimbursement  will  be  paid  when  thi^  employee  provides  evidence 

Of  completion  of  the  authorized  course  with,  a  passino  mark  shown  by 
a  college  grade  report,  and  a  college  receipt  of  paynient. 
Xopies  of  checks  will  not  be  acceptable. 

7.  Payment  will  be  made  only  If  the-employee  is  still  In  State  Service 
upon  completion  of  the  course. - 

.  .  .     f    '  • 

8.  EJigibility  for  participation  In  this  program  Is  .limited  to  employees 
Whose  class  is  Included  in  the  bargaining  units  Ifsted  in  the  first 
paragraph.   Employees  in  similar  classes  but  who  are  considered 

Confidential"  by  both  the  Union  and  Management  are  also  eligible  for 
participation  as  the  result  of  an  agreement  between  the- Union  and 
.  Management.    Employees  designated  as  Managerial  will  participate 
In  their  own  program  as  outlined  in  the  Personnel  Division  letter 
Of  January  6,  1978. 

Application  Procedure:  !  .. 

Applications  are  available  at  each  agency's  personnel  office  or  at  the  Personnel 
Ulvtsion  -  D.A.S.,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  06115.  All 
applicants  must  apply  through  their  agencies  before  starting  class.  The 
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«pprppHate  forms  must  be  completed  and  signed  by  the  applicant  and  aoencv  h«,j 
'fifcirZ;?^  forwarded  to  the  Personnel  DiJisioVa't  least       wie  ? b^?S?e°Jhe 
AhJ^Jn^^*"  meeting  to  permit  review  by  the  Personnel  Department.    Failure  to 

■ll^.P!'!  will  result  in  autorratic  re.iection  of  the  aoDllMti^H— 

Applicants  wH I  Be  notified  of  the  final  decision.   Upon   approval,  three  copies 

lSi?nS];«  ^  !^!^  the  signed  request  for  payment  to  the  Personnel  Division  -DAS 
S  completion  of  the  course.   Attached  to  the  three  copies  inust  be  i 

fell^  RL7.f^.i:'?r  '"'^  ^'•^"jPt  indicating  the  cost  of  tuition  and  laboratory 
'  n  ti,^  payment  of  Fall  and  Sunner  Courses  should  be  submitted  as  swn 

bl  ^de  ir^lLV  f°r,S'^*'':9  """^s*  »-«q"ests  for  payments  must  ^ 

fL^4.l  ^        1*  ^  collegp  transcript  is  not  available  a  lettiT" 

bracJaot^S^p"  }"structttf?.indicating  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  will 
S.^„Jf   '^i^'?:  5°  Payr^nts  will  be  processed  that  cannot  be  paid  out  of  the 
Irlt       "''^^       ^^'^  P^"°^  °^  the  collective  bargaining  contract.  If 
approved, one  copy  will  be  returned  to  the  applicant's  agency,  and  the 
personnel  Division  will  process  the  request  for  payment  directly  to  the  employee 


5T-^T  c-TT  •  '^Z*  

wUflUl  DDI  luon 

Director  of  Personnel  and 
Labor  Relations 

$ 


SB:ZB/djd  : 


.  INSTRUCTIONS 
I.    *r.p;ie«tton»  for  turtlon  fftimouritmtfi:   must  b« 
QUADKU9L1CA7£,  with  •Qftficy  AAd  P^fsenn*!  0«pi 


I.    Whtn  r««abmlU*tf  for  p»ym*nt.  •COLLEGE  RECEIK*  liAmi^tttv 
coftt«  must       •tuch*tf.  •»  •  €oil»b*  report  lndic«tioa 


APPENDIX  C  • 

TO:  Chief,  Administrative  Services  Div.,  Stote  Personnel  Deporfment,  P.O.  Box  805^  KcrtfarJ,  Ct.  05115 

1  APPLICATION  \  " 

I  pUfi  to  tttoftd  tho  folio«rin8  colltgo  botwo«n  tho  d«to»  indicattd  to  toko  tho  follow Ir.p  coor»o$.  I  om  ttot  •pplying  for 
roimbiirtoRKAt   ondor  any  oihor   pHvoto,  munlcipol.  otott,  or   fodr r»l  progrom. 


• 

COLLeft£ 

fR5U         ^rs  — 

1 

1 

*                                                    1  « 

• 

2. 

HO.  Or  CH£OITS 

!• 

DATE 

TOTAl  COST 

S 

jmTTrxirr3""rr5"ctxs5rrTcxrTDfr 


□  UNDERGRADUATE  GRADUATE 

APPLIC  AST'S  SiGNAT-Jrte 


2.  AGEKCY  APPROVAL 
Mooso  ozptato  tho   rototionship     M  tho   couroo(s)   to  tho     ocnptoyoo'o  iop. 


tritfy  thtt  tho  ohovo  tmplovoo  hao  pormanont  ttatot,  that  tho  rocuoat  Is  job«raia:o<f .  o-i<d  that  tht  couroo(t)  muot  ba 
%kon    tt    ;ht.    abo>o.  inttltullon. 

SiGMATUAc     57     AgSScT  hIX5 


TJITT 


AC£hCY 


Z.    PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT    AC  TIC  H 


□ 


APPHOVCD 


□ 


DISAPPROVED 


UATE 


Signotureof  P%ericw« 


4.  NOTICE  Or  COMPLETION   OF  COURSE(S) 


iCoM09O  Tronacrlpi  oUacnod} 

TOTAL  COST  (Colitga  Rrc«:?t  o(  Piyman:  aicaehsd) 

1. 

s 

OA  IE 

X 

5.     APPROVAL  OF  PAYMENT 


PAYMENT  IS   APPROVED    IN  THE  AMOUNT    NOTED  AT  RIGHT 

I  Approved  by 


AMOUHT  APPaOVEO 

S 


NOTE:  Boloro  ro>wbfntttin9  for  payment,  APPL ICAMT  muat 
PRINT  or  TYPE    Ntmo   tf<  AdS'«a»  ^«ro. 
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APPENDIX  D-1 


TRAIKIKG  AGENDA  FOR  MODEL  3  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 
 HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT  


DAY  ONE 

Day  one  provides  an  outline  of  the  Project  and  the  current  opportunity  structure 
for  Project  staff.  Local  Planning  Connnittee  members.  Education  Information 
Advisors  (EIAs),  and  guests. 


TIME 


CONTEST 


PRESENTORS 


9:00  a.m. 


WELCOME  AND  OPENING  REMARKS 


Sandra  Biloon,  Director 
of  Personnel  and  Labor 
Relations,  State  of 
Connecticut 


9:10 
9:40 


10:00 
10:10 


OVERVIEW  OF  THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
ROLE  OF  THE  EIAs 

OVERVIEW  OF  THE  WORKER  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  POLICIES  PROJECT 


-  NIE  Perspectives  on  the  Project 


-  The  National  Manpower  Institute  (NMI): 
Who  We  Are  and  What  We  Do 

-  Phase  I:  Key  Findings 

-  Phase  II:  Major  Features 

«  Demonstration  Pro'jects:  What  Is  To  Be 
Done 

THE  MODEL  P3  JOINT  TUITION  ASSISTANCE 
PROJECT 

Objectives  and  Expected  Outcomes: 
State  Agency,  Union,  and  Educational 
Institution  Perspectives 


Dr.  Herbert  Levine 
Senior  Project  Consultant 

Gregory  Smith,  Project 
Director,  Worker  Education 
&  Training  Policies 
Project.  (WETPP) 

Nevzer  Stacey,  Project 
Officer,  National 
Institute  of  Education 

Gregory  Smith 


Claire  Nolin 
Site  Coordinator 

Ernest  Nagler,  Director  ^ 
Personnel  Development, DAS 
Steven  Perruccio,  CEUI 
Al  Marrota,  President 
CSEA 

Kevin  Earls,  CCNCR 


10:30 


BREAK 


*DAS  -  State  of  Connecticut,  Departaent  of  Administrative  Services 
CEUI  -  Connecticut  Employees  Unioir-Independent 
CSEA  -  Connecticut  State  Employees  Association 
CCNCR  -  Coordinating  Committee  for  the  North  Central  Region 


TIME 
10:45 

11:00 


12:00 
1:00  p-n. 


2:00 

3:00 
3:30 

4:00  p.m. 
DAY  TWO 


CONTEST 

*  Organization  and  Site  Location  (Progress 
to  Date) 

-  Roles  of  Key  People  and  Organizations 

•  Local  Plafnnlng  Consnlttee  (LPC) 

•  Site  Coordinator 

•  EIAs 

•  State  Agencies 

•  Unions 

•  Educational  Institutions 

•  Employees 

•  KMI  Staff /Consultants 
LUNCH 

THE  CURRENT  OPPORTUNITY  STRUCTURE 

^TXtemaLTralnlng  and  Education 
Opportunities  (Employer  and  Union 
Sponsored/Negotiated) 


-  External  Training  and  Education 
OpportuQltles  (Cplleges,  Schools 
Institutes,  Community  Agencies) 

-  Internal  Financial  Assistance  Sources 
and  Procedures  (Employer  and  Union) 

-  External  Financial  Assistance  Sources  and 
Procedures 

ADJOURN  FOR  THE  DAY 


PRESENTQRS 
Claire  Nolln 

Dr.  Herbert  Levlne 
Ann  Jennings,  Project 
Training  Consultant 


Day  Two  is  designed  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  discussion 
and-take  between  Project  staff  and  EIAs 


9:00  a.m. 


9:40 


12:00 


PROBLEMS  OF  ADULT  STUDENTS  AND  TRAINEES 

-  Structural  Problems 

-  Attitudinal/Social  Barriers 

OVERCOMING  BARiRIERS"" 

•  Techniques  for  Coannunicating  Information 
LUNCH 


Ernest  Nagler 
Steven  Perrucdo 
Al-Marrat5L_ 
Ann  Jennings 

Kevin  Earls 
Ann  Jennings 

Ernest  Nagler 


Kevin  Earl^ 


and  op€^  fi:ive^ 
Ann  Jennings 


Dr.  Herbert  Levine 


636 


COSTENT 

-  Techniques  for  Educational  Advising  and 
Btbkerlng 

-  Staff  Development  through  Participation 
In  Education 

MEASURING  EFFORT  AND  IMPACT 


-  Techniques  for  Recording  and  Reporting 

-  The  Worker  Education  and  Training  Study 

SUMMING  UP  —    NEXT  STEPS 


PRESENTORS 


Ann  Jennings 


Leslie  R080W»  WETPP 
Program  Officer 
Claire  Nolln 


Gregory  Smith 

Dr.  Herbert  Levlne 

Claire  Nolln 


ADJOURN 


/ 

NOTE:    Time  will  be  made  available  throughout  the 

training  for  discussion  and  questions  regarding 
the  material  being  presented. 


APPENDIX  D-2 


TRAINING  AGENDA 


November  5,  1979 


9:00  a.m.  INTRODUCTIONS 

PROJECT  OVERVIEW/CURRENT  STATUS 

—  What  this  project  is  all  about. 

9:30  ROLE  OF  THE  EDUCATION  INFORMATION  ADVISOR  (EIA) 

—  What  the  EIA's  job  is. 

TRAINING  NEEDS  AND  GOALS 

10:30  INFORMATION  INTERVIEWING:    PRACTICE  AND  DISCUSSION 

—  Why  it's  hard  to  "go  back  to  school." 

—  How  the  EIA  can  help. 

12:00  p.m.  LUNCH 

1:00  INFORMATION 

—  Educational  opportunities. 

—  Financial  Aid 
—  Resources 

2;30  USING  THE  INFORMATION:   AN  EIA  CONTACT 

3:30  NEXT  STEPS 

4:00  ADJOURN 


ERIC 


6  November  1979 
EIA  FOLLOW-TJP  SESSION 


AGENDA 

8:30  A.H.  Arrival   ^  Welcome 

(Coffee) 

•  ■■ 

9:00  A.H.  CSEA  -  FIAs  meet  CEUI  -  EIAs 


Small  groups  discuss  the  Jpb  of  beiag 
an  EIA 


9:30  A.H.  Progress  Report 

Vhat  the  EIAs  have  encountered 

-  Small  group  discussion  report 

-  Vhat  EIAs  Still  need  to  kaow 

10:00  A.M.  Reporting/Recording 

11:00  A.M.  Resources 

LTJNCH 

I 

1^00  Advising  Techniques 

-  Limitations  of. the  job 

-  Questions  and  answers 

-  Video**tapes 

-  Role  playing 

2.00  P.M.  Tasks  for  the  EIAs 

2:30  P.M.  Work  Planning  by  Agency 

4:15  P.M.  Final  Comments 
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<KMI-^WET?P 


EIA  COtiTACT  INFORMATION  Ll  —  APPENDIX,  E-1 

INDIVIDUAL  COfiTACT  FORM 


date: 


Name  of  Individual:^ 
Address:   


Work  Location: 


Contact  Initiated  by:  □  EIA     □  Employee/Member  □Other_ 


Age  Group/Sex/Ethnic  Heritage  or  Race  of  Individual:  (A)  (S)  (R-EH). 

Present  Job:  ,  .   •  


Education  or  Training  Last  Two  Years:. 


Kind  of  Information  Wanted:  □  GeneraVNon-speclfic  education  or  training 

i    1  Tuition  Aid  application  procedure 
i    I  Course  eligibility  under  tuition-aid  plan 
I — i  Member  eligibility  for  tuition  aid  program 
I    i  Specific  education/ training  infonnation 

□  ged 

□  College  courses 

rn  Vocational  "technical  education  courses 

^       Agency/Industry  sponsored  education  or 
training  programs 

Union-sponsored  training/retraining  programs 

ED   


Action  Taken  By  EIA:_ 


Referred  to: ^  *  •   

ERIC 


Individual  Contact 
form  -  Page  2 


Follow-up  Needed:  O  ^es  □  No  Speficy: 


Action  Taken  by  Individual:    □  Tuition  Aid  Application 

I    I  Course  Application 
I    i  Other,  Specify 


Name  of  EI A: 


6H 


ERIC 


EIA/COOROUJATOR  CONTACT  INFORf^TION  LOG 
GROUP  COflTACT  FORM 


1.  Date: 


2i  Number  of  People  In  Group  Session: 
3.  Setting:  ■ 


4.  Age,  Sex,  Race  Profile  of  Groyp:_ 


5.    K1nd(s)  of  Workers: 


6.    Presentation  Subject  and  Presenter: 


7.   Handouts  (Number  and  Name  of  Item(s); 


8.    Problenis/Ijuestions  Raised: 


9.    Follow-up  activities  undertaken  by  Coordinator  or  EIAs 


10.   Otner  ufiservatiwis: — 


ERIC 


EIA/Coord  i  na  tor!  Nane/Si  gna  ture :  


••Mil 


OF  RECOGNITION 
of 


SPECIAL  SERVICE 
AMRDED  TO: 


For  outstanding  senice  to  fellow  workers  in  the  Connecticut  Employees  Union 
lndep€ndent,  to  the  governinent  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  to  the  cause  of  expan- 
ded worklife  education  and  training  for  working  adults  throughout  the  United  States. 
Your  service  as  an  Education  Information  Advisor  in  the  Model  3,  Joint  Tuition 
Assistance  Demonstration. Project  during  1979-1980  is  appreciated  and  applauded. 


I ' 


t  •  «  I  t  •  '  I  I 


On. 


•  I  I  I  t  1  •  I  I  '  I        •  •  •  I  t  1  I  I  I  •  I  I  «  «  I 

.1980  Inmshlngton  D.C, 


III 

and  In  Hartford,  Connecticut 
\  By 


NCtti 

•Mi 

Mfli 


nil* 

MMft 

Mli  I 
Milt  I 

HIM  I 
Mllll  I 


•   !  W 


Archie  E,Lapolntc 
113  President 

National  Institute  for 
Woik  and  Learnln 

mm 

ERLC| 


Salvator^  Perruccto 
Presidents 

Connectlctlt  Employees 
Union  Indfependent 


Sandra  Biloon 
Director  of  Personnel 
and  Labor  Relations 
State  of  Gonnccticut 


PI 

-s  " 

M  H 


CERTIFICATE  OF  RECOGNiTlDN 

of 

SPECIAL  SERVICE 
AWARDED  TO:  . 


For  outstanding  service  to  fellow  workers  In  the  Connecticut  State  Employees 
Association,  to  the  government  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  to  the  cause  of  expan- 
ded workllfe  education  and  training  for  working  adults  throughout  the  llnited  States. 
Your  service  as  an  Education  Information  Advisor  in  the  Model  3,  Joint  Tuition 
Assistance  Demonstration  Project  during  1979-1980  is  appreciated  and  applauded, 


On. 


.1980  In  Washington  D.a 


and  inHartford,  Connecticut 
By 


Archie  E.  Lapointe 
President 

National  Institute  for 
^^^oikandLeamin^_ 


Al  Marotta 
President 
Connecticut  State 
Employees  Assn. 


SandraNBiloon 
Director  of  Personnel 
and  I^r  Relations 
StatW  Connecticut 


ilERLC 


WnONAL  MANPOWER  INSTITUTE 

Suite  301  •  '  211  Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W.  •  *Vashlngton.  O.a  20038  •  202466-2450 

1  ■ 


APPENDIX  6 


Dear 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Institute  for  Work  and  Learnihg 
(formerly  the  National  Manpower  Institute),  I  wanted  to 
formally  note  our  sincere  appreciation  for  your  outstanding 
service  this  past  year  as  an  Education  Information  Advisor. 
During  1979-1980,  you  gave  many  hours  to  the  Kodel  III,  Joint 
Tuition  Assistance  Project  to  acquaint/employees  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  with  available  tuition  assistance  benefits  and 
education  opportunities. 

You  have  contributed  to  an  Important  experiment  with 
"implications  for  expanded  worklife  education  and  training 
opportunity  for  working  adults  throughout  the  country.  Your 
dedication  ^nd  contribution  were  noticed  and  are  appreciated. 
Ve  applaud  your  effort".   By  copy  of  this  lette?  we  are 
informing  state  officials  of  our  appreciation  and  respect  for 
your  ac'cotnpllshnients. 

Sincerely, 


Gregory  B.  Smitii 
Director 

Uorker  Education  and  training 

Policies  Project 
National  Institute  for  Work 

and  Learning 
Uachlngton,  B.C. 


cc:  Ernest  Kagler 
Kally  Krupenevich 


Deferred  Ci^mpensatfon  Plan— Building 

Jwasmaaycoipotifaaiofto 


CTipteyccs  dtf cncd  coiwpcittiiioti 
plans  (DCP)  so  docs  ibe  stale  of  Con- 
^  aectkiithisnplanijndQrwfaidiyou 
may  dea  iDdtftra  poction  oTyour 
income  and  Aeitby  aecunwIaiB  nwney 
00  a  a,vshd(eitd  basis.  You  pay  no 
mconia  taxes  on  die  amounts  dafoiadv 
andyoupay  no  taxes  on  die  income 
caf^^ed  on  diese  dBfeiied.  amounts. 
Some  inconie  taxes  may  be  due  when 
benefits  are  received  afterretireinentor 
upon  tciminaiion  of  employ  meoL  Tht 
plan  is  independent  of  your  state  pen- 
Moptao. 

Tbe  Connecticut  DefientdCompes* 
sation  Plan  is  administered  dupugh  Ae 
office  of  die  stale  Comptioiler. 

While  diis  plan  is  opeoto'an  quali- 
fied state  employeas*  it  is  not  recom* 
mended  fbr  treryom.  It  may  not  be 
economical  (br  you.  You  would  be 
wise  to  seek  pitrfesnooal  advice  m 
detennine  if  it*s  die  kind  of  plan  diet 
suits  your  financial  sknadon. 

FtotfiorEvoryoM. 
Before  sistmg^  fof  die  plan,  con- 
sider diese  pluses  and  minuses: 

o  Deductions  are  made  fmm  your 
pay.  As  a  result,  your  poss  pay  is  less 
and  you  pay  less  income  tax. 

o  You  can  stop  paradpadon  in  die 
irianaxanytime* 

•  Your  money  b  the  plan  bnoiH 
Isqutd  to  die  extent  that  you  may  make 
witbdiiwils  only  for  a  semus  financial 
tttsostp  e«{««  bankiupccy*  unexpected 
emeijency  resulting  ftomapeisonalor 
prcqieny  aocidenL 

•  Ifbodi  you  and  your  husband  or 
wife  are  wofkmg  (and  die  dttkben  are 
out  of  allege)  and  have  some  extra 
cash  you  can  afifoa  ID  de  up  for  awhik, 
dien  it  mi^  be  woitfawfaile  lolook  into 
thisplan. 

o  The  monqr  is  taxable  when  you 
wididnw  upon  empteyrnem  wmina- 
tion  and/or  upon  retirement  when  you 
may  be  in  a  lotmiax  bcacket. 

•  YoumqrjoioDCPordiange 
yourdeductkmsooaqninerly  basis:  in 
NIaich,  June,  Septe  mber  or  DeBembcr , 
of  anyyear.  but  notice  of  your  intemto 
join  must  be  in  thr  CompooUer^soffice 
the  fiist  of  any  of  these  months  in  Older 
10  beeffecinredie  fimof  diefbUowify 
months* 

•  IberebaoeilinfoocooafliutKns 
of  25^  offrossincomeorST^SOO 
whicheveris  less.  The  minimum  bgO 


HowtoJoin 

A  booklet*  CotimctiauMasmDefn* 

dre  CoiiMBner*s  Ofiioe.  details  die 
plan.  ^^^5^  cdiaon  will  be  given  lo 
empl^H^^      payroll  distribudoo 
as  soonp  it  is  available. 

For  inraimation  and'io  join,  contact 
AinistraiorLeonW.  . 


~  APPENDIX  H 

Bemey.CLU,  president:UnitedGioi^> 
Adminisouofs*  Inc.;4lO  Asylum 
Street.  HanfonL  Conn.  06103;  tele- 
phone: 327-7283*  Also,  independent 
insurance  agencuss  cany  dib  plan. 
Underwriten  for  the  prah  are  Aetna 
Life  and  Casualty,  CoraiecticutMunial 
Life  Insunwce  Company,  Hartford 
Variable  Annut^  Life  bisunnce  Com- 
pany, and  dieTreveleis. 


State-Union- Education  Offers  Tuition 
Plan 


A  new  pilot  project  encourages  certain  • 
state  derical  and  maintenance  wotfcen 
to  further  dieir  education  andcounseb, 
diem'm  how  to  plan  and  pay  for  it. 

*The  idea  is  to  increase  participo- 
don,**  explains  piojea  coonlinaior 
Claire  Ndlin  in  die  Personnel  Devdop- 
ment  Unit  of  State  Personnel.  ^'How- 
ever, since  dusisapiloc  project,  panic- 
^adon  is  limited  to  clerical  enqiioyees 
at  die  depanments  of  Labor  and  Motor 
Vehicles,  and  maintenance  employees 
at  the  Department  of  Administruive 
Services*  Bureau  of  Purefaa«ng.** 

TTie  project  tsacooperadveeflbn  of 
the  state,  the  unioos  (Connecticut  State 
^ployees  Associttion  andConoecti- 
cut  Employees  Union  Independent) 
and  regional  educational  institudoos* 
Education  Information  Admois 
(EIAs),  who  are  in  die  maintenance 
and  clerical  bari^aining  unics,  will 
piovtde  fellow  employees  wtdi  infer* 
madon  about  the  negotiaiBd  Tustioo- 
Reimbursement  plan  and  local  educa- 
tional oppottmuties. 


In  September,  die  clerical  EIAs 
were  trained  by  representadves  from 
Personnel,  die  unions,  educational 
instioldons,  die  National  Manpower 
Institute  and  die  Nadonal  Instiniteof 
Education. 

The  EIAs  at  die  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  are  Mary  Brown,  Gail 
Lutton.  Rica  Zabofowski  and  Nick 
Spellman.  At  die  Labor  Departmem 
die  EIAs  are  Sara  Bamhaidt*  Beacrice 
Cay ,  Edid  Shehon  and  Ullian  KaUik. 
ElAs  at  die  Bureau  of  Purchasing  are  to 
be  selected  and  truned  in  October. 
Emptq\'ees  at  these  agencies  may  con- 
tact these  people  widi  questions  such 
as:  where  to  tike  comses;  wbedier  or 
not  the  courses  are  related  to  dieir  jobs 
oraidindietropwaM  mobility;  the  cost 
of  the  eoufse  ttid  how  much  money 
diey  will  be  reimbursed;  how  10  fill  out 
applicaiions  and  who  to  contact  at  van* 
Otts  colleges  or  trade  schools. 

For  information,  call  Claire  Nolin, 
S664286. 


DumiWmmif Labor  gmpkntu.  Sam  BarrhanbondUUkm  KaMk.  confer  wiOt 
OutUmpfOjKicoorStmorCUn  Nolin (righi)  cf State Ftnonmi.  ' 
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In  Tfiiition  Aid  Plan 


*  By  CWra  Mln,  Oobirdmiof 
TiiMoA  MmbMimnint  Pr^Kct 

taUag  rhmm  taiapiof*  your 
cuntnt  Job  9M)!is  or  to  tUow 
you  to  adfueo^^bot  .ddBt 
k)iow  hom  H^^^toi  Hit 
CSEA%^atw*atdcd  bufriiDlng 
V  Jilt  coQUiMt  QffotUttd '  with 
Mm  flm'yOa  a  way  to  do 
It.  Ttm  bvitOt  ii  rdrilad  'flit 
lUltloa-RaimboisaDant  Flaa. .  - . 

Job  talatad/eooatt  takia 
outdda  of*  lafoiildy  t^adultd 
wodc  houBt  tbat  wID  anabla  tba 
amployta  thrbtiigh  Ujpwaid' 
MbbBI^  and  dafdcqprnant  to 
quaUiy  .for^bthfr:podtioiit  la 
:tUta  stnfca^^of^ait  laqiilitd  as 
|wt  of  .a.  dtgiM  piofram,  ait 
tUgtblt.  Ghms-  must  bt  taktn 
at  ftiOy  .aecrtdittd  Coaatcttcut 
collkgtt.qr  ualftBlttas.  ^-TUt 
lachtdts '  coinmunitj  eoOtgts, 
TocatSoad/tadmieal  sdiobb  at 
tt^uited  ieoiltcwiOthiir  schoblit 
.j^wvidiag  tiadt  lustiucUoaa'  or 
sptclal  oec0patloQai2--tsaiali4 


;  laboratory^  aad  strrlot  fi 
ooly;  wfalditftr  ls  1m»  wUl  ba 
lababoBtd. 

'  A  p  p  1  i  rat  ion  a  'f  o  r 
>  Tnltlon*Rtlmburatmtnt 
aiaBabla  at*  ifm^-pttsonad 
7'offlett.  or  at  tbt  Bnonnrt 
Ottdopmsnt  OMrioaOf  DJLS.t 
-at  tht  Statt.  OfBea  Bd^ag;; 
'  Boom  5»2,  Hartfordl  .  -  •  .  ^^.^^ 
Mivoaa  of.tha^iqpprbpdatr 
fona  oust  ba  epu^Mad  17 
ippUeuitr/tet.two  must^br 
^«d:  by  ttr  afsoey  baad  or 
dtdgaattd  xtpnsaatattvo*  Tht- 
tonna  aiust  thta  ba  sobaiitted  : 
to'D.A.S.f  P.traonatl 
Dtttlopmtat,  ^at  Itast*  tw«h. 
.  WMb '  btfoca:^  dw  Hist  damT 
Oact '^cpprbiral  ^has"  btta 
graattd,  .  tba  CoKnia- irtD  bt 
rttoraad.  .to  yon.  Upoa:r 
complttloa  rof  tht 
-  latum,  tba  'fiMm.wMi  'a7iaport. 
'of  tht  ooUegt  fradt  Qt  must  bt^*. 
'  a  pairinff  maik^aad  i  ztoript* 
tbftooOafa  of  payamit  A* 
ditclc  'wflhthan'bratBt^to  yonr^ 


CSEA  Stiff.  Rip,-  Dmid  Alimldi  Mth-  iUk^  nmimi  \ 
eontFMT  at  ttmnrd  training  torioa  Moviv.1<4^«^M«tim( 
.Mmmdrin  cfsriol  and  etlMrCSEA  bvgfibib^  units  lmj» 


State  Grahl  Tit  Provif 


appRiftd:by  tiia  Statt  Boaid  of  -rr^followfag-^proeaaalng  and' 
Educatfoo-wOI  boaoctDttd.^/:'     docttrntatelfam^fir  .BnanatT^ 


Educatfoa-wOI  l^aoeapttd.^/:'     docttiptatefloii^^Ey'  ^BnonatTf 
.  Coursaa  'may.-iba'>at9^/tba'r*«^:^CoflBp^^ 
uadtiindnatt-or^adnala  Itftl;  * -r>It  b  tn^ciitimtTba^Bott  that**^ 
-^^■Ci*^  S  jaquarta-toc^P^^    Of  4Mnf\? 

rthBbaiaramt^h4^tail:^^:£;«oa^  iuSr^- 
tiutt  .CQur         -  ^« 
whicbtvtr. 
yaar. 
Fifty  r-par 


(aadlts^:  vl:  Jf  padiB:aiK^  ataDabit  byK^ji^^tdtd-to 


.quattlJrlBr.upwprd  inobDltyia»iV  ,Bd  oppoitaoitin  an 


eoUagHU 


>■'«^•f«^^•':'-'  fiMdtjr-'and'rmourm 


tht  Boird  of  B^btr  Educakpi^x 

•         -  •  —    -      -  -   — -  -  to  tilt  Coordlaatinc  Gonmittta^l^; 

Uiil»tiritr..oC,-Cona«*ic«cOr  .rr«een>U^^  ^S^^t-^-i^?;' toe  th«  NbithStSXtfon" 

iv  '---'So,.  iC-;joa-  anifetanstad  iB^   ' 


dtat«  of'-tho^'-'^pasaagt:^  ofSTtlTt^eo  vii?^^ 


eoUtgt^:  rato^  fop-tuitloa 

3  Uhsiffhmttzlr: 

^GMttmad/Mm  Alft  Ontj 
atgotiatiag  tiaiir^mat  with 
eouattl  oa  .£tM.~8;  aOtr'two 
BianHioa  baifriaiagamlons  oa 
Nor.  29  aad  SQL/lhty  am 
f^orklag  toward  a  Jaanazy 
ftet4adtag  :datt»  in  .atdtr  to^ 
haTt  a  ebata«^-- pHH^*  for 
praaaatatioa  to'v.lHM.f  Qaatrid 


CA^pl-y. 


.  ..j>ott!t.  dtiay  , 
f^o  r^vTn  l-t  i  o  a^V 
V»ddltlwu*\. 
qutatlona 'yoii  Vhavt  Ttbout 
lUtlon^tttaBbastmtat  ai^  bt 
.  addnamd.  to  GSBA  Staff.. Bap. 
:  -Horaca  Saatamatra.  or  your 

 ~ ' 


(CCNCR),  a .  coaior4umv;;of 
pubUo.  aad  piivata  ooUagts^  'la  - 
*  copptratlon*  with  tht  *stett  ' 
DMdoa  of  Ptesoanri  ind  Labor 
RtUtloat,  win  ^aabla* 
'  a^mziniattly  SOO  ^krieal  aad 
''sacrttaxlal  tnq>loyaas  to  takt.l2 ' 
^coUtft  -otdi^  cc^axaia.  dudhg 
^spiing^  1980.  Tha.  cou2a^:WiB,- 
bt  tet  of  chargi  aaiid  ofSarsd^;* 
farious^jsaippuua  oca  afttmbon- 
•watk.:.  Agaucy  appastal  aad ; 
OBBi]  ■   '        ^  -   ^  - 


Ktg|on'Ata?;;^fdbbpeni 
>:  EidL'^^ttir*  "eoutses 
>  tpa^fli^D^i-daslgned 
eoUagtrr.  fBf  clerk 
:  .aaottaiiat  tmbloirtes. . 

'  ^'Iha  eoUtgti^art  < 
V  tittad  thtir-  amices 

tht  natds;ot;iaiai.staii 
-rmid,  ^d  wt  tf»  pim 
.'tilt  op(mtUBitx\to  w 
tht  ..P^noaatF  Den 
'  SMsoa**^  .ttir  projtc 
am  aqptdaUy.  aaoomai 
tddtd,  4Mtti^'thi| 


